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The largest, and probably the most important, mining enterprise at 
present under way in Utah is to be found in De La Mar’s Mercur Mines, 
where an extensive ore-body of the character peculiar to the Mercur 
District is now being worked. This enterprise is of special interest, 
not only on account of its extent, but because of the patient and in- 
telligent work which has been expended in solving the difficult problem 
of treating the peculiar ores in large quantities and at a moderate cost. 
An account of this work is of value to mining men and metallurgists 
almost everywhere. On another page our Utah correspondent gives, 
through the courtesy of the officers of the company, a very full illus- 
trated account of the mining methods adopted in the great mine; and 
this will be supplemented next week by an account of the ore treat- 
ment. These articles form a contribution of much interest to current 
mining literature, and deserve careful reading. 


The Sulphide Corporation, an abstract of whose report is given in 
another column, is having some success and earning something for its 
shareholders since it gave up its attempts to work with the Ashcroft 
process. The mine which it purchased at Broken Hill is the basis of 
its present work, the zinc-lead sulphide ores being concentrated, and 
the lead concentrates—so called, though they still contain some zinc— 
are smelted in the company’s works at Cockle Creek. The zinc residues 
are not treated in Australia, but a considerable quantity—partly resi- 
dues from Ashcroft experiments—have been sold and shipped to Bel- 
gium and Germany. The company is doing well at present, but suc- 
ceeded only because the managers recognized promptly the complete 
failure of the process which it was first organized to work, and dropped 
the costly experiment. It has been saved only by this promptness in 
recognizing facts, and by the fortunate purchase of the Central Mine 
at Broken Hill, which give it a valuable asset. 


The report of the Palmarejo & Mexican Gold-fields, Limited, an ab- 
stract of which was published in our columns last week, shows that 
the opinion expressed in the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ seven 
years ago, in relation to the Palmarejo Mine was substantially correct. 
The discovery of a small body of ore delayed the end for a time, but 
the report now says that the Palmarejo property is practically ex- 
hausted and little or nothing more can be expected from it. The mine 
has never returned the large amount which has been spent upon it 
and sunk in operating it and extending its explorations. 

The present company, which is the third or fourth reorganization 
of the original corporation, some time ago bought the Huruapa Estate, 
an adjacent property, and now bases its expectations of future profit 
on that purchase, which covers a considerable area. We hope that in 
this case the perseverance of the company will be rewarded; though it 
would now be far better off if its managers had taken good advice and 
abandoned the Palmarejo some years ago. We would advise a very care- 
ful investigation of the value of the new property if the old officials 
of the company are still in control. 


The English coal trade, like our own, has had a very profitable and 
active year. The demand for use in manufacturing has been so great 
that colliery operators have had difficulty in filling orders. Recently a 
special demand has arisen for steam coal, from the number of vessels 
chartered. by the Government to carry troops and stores to South Africa. 
Prices have gone up, the difference in the quotation of best steam coal 


in Liverpool, comparing January and the first week in December, is © 


$1.75 a ton. For other grades of coal the increases vary from that figure 
down to $1aton. The miners are participating in the largely increased 
profits, and will have their wages raised on January Ist, in some dis- 
tricts to the highest point ever paid. 

Under these circumstances there is some delay in filling orders. Those 
for coal for vessels take precedence, as many of them are pressing, and 
other interests have to wait. This is especially the case with foreign 
orders, and there is much complaint in European ports about failure 
to receive coal according to agreements. The usual remedy would be 
to go somewhere else for coal; but just now there does not seem to be 
anywhere else to go. Our own coal operators are pretty fully occupied; 
but they might find an opportunity to sell still more coal. 


Mr. J. B. Robinson, the head and chief owner of the Robinson group 
of mines, which are among the richest and most profitable of the Wit- 
watersrand mines, recently made a speech at the meeting of the Robin- 
son South African Banking Company in London, which has attracted 
much attention. He made some predictions as to the war, which do 
not seem to be justified by the course of events just now, but his belief 
as to the results of the conflict seem to deserve some attention. Mr. 
Robinson, while not active in politics, has been on better terms with 
the governing element in the Transvaal than any other prominent Eng- 
lishman, and an intimate personal friend of President Kruger. He 
believes that when the war has been fought out to a conclusion, there 
will be far less difficulty in adjusting matters than is generally ex- 
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pected, and that the Boers and Outlanders will soon be able to live and 
work peaceably together. He thinks that this condition will be largely 
brought about and enforced by the pressure of the native element, and 
the necessity which the white men in South Africa must always feel of 
keeping the black men—who are so largely in the majority—in sub- 
jection. 

Mr. Robinson also predicts an active future for the mining industry 
and a considerable reduction in working costs if British supremacy 
should be established. This reduction will considerably extend the area 
and the number of mines which can profitably be worked. His views are 
certainly entitled to consideration. 


THE BEACH MINING CLAIMS AT NOME, ALASKA. 





A question of much local importance has just been decided by Com- 
missioner Hermann of the General Land Office, regarding placer mining 
on the beach of the Behring Sea off the coast of Alaska at and near 
Cape Nome, the new gold-field. The decision affects mining and loca- 
tions embracing tide lands below the line of ordinary high tide. Numer- 
ous applications are pending before the Interior Department as to loca- 
tions on such lands, which have been demonstrated to contain gold. 
Individuals or associations of persons, and incorporated mining com- 
panies are seeking concessions from the Government, by which they 
may acquire exclusive mining rights and privileges pertaining to such 
tide lands. 

The commissioner decides that tide lands in the District of Alaska are 
not public lands subject to disposal to individuals under any of the ex- 
isting land laws of the United States, and that the department has no 
statutory authority to make concessions to individuals of any mining 
rights pertaining to such tide lands. : 

A citation is made by the commissioner to the case of Shiveley vs. 
Bowlby, decided by the United States Supreme Court, in which it was 
held that the United States on acquiring a territory, whether by cession 
from one of the States, or by treaty with a foreign country, or by dis- 
covery and settlement, takes the title and the dominion of lands below 
high-water mark of tide-waters for the benefit of the whole people and 
in trust for the future States to be created out of the territory, and it 
was further held that Congress has not undertaken, by general laws, to 
dispose of lands below high-water mark of tide-waters in a territory, 
but unless in case of some international duty or public exigency, has 
left the administration and disposition of the sovereign rights in such 
waters and lands to the control of the States, respectively, when ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

This decision leaves the beach miners at Nome and vicinity in the 
same position they now hold. They can work the claims only so long 
as they are in actual occupation. So far there has been a general agree- 
ment among the miners which seems to have worked very well; espe- 
cially as the gold-bearing sands are of small depth and it does not take 
long to work out a claim. It is easy to see, however, that dissensions 
and serious trouble might arise over the possession of a claim. 

The decision will also prevent the holding of any large section of the 
beach by a company, and will very probably prevent the use of ma- 
chinery for working on a large scale, since there will be hesitation about 
spending large sums for machinery when the possession of a large ter- 
ritory is doubtful. It will probably leave the beach mines open to in- 
dividual prospectors and miners, as now. 

Of course an appeal may be taken from the Commissioner’s decisions, 
but is seems to be founded on law, and will probably stand unless Con- 
gress should take some special action in the matter. 


THE FINANCIAL SCARE. 





The financial flurry which startled Boston last week and has this 
week upset Wall Street temporarily, seems, as the week closes, to have 
passed over, and the speculative markets have settled down to a com- 
parative calm. The disturbance has been widely heralded as a “panic,” 
and perhaps it was, as far as Wall Street and State Street are concerned; 
but outside of those precincts it has had very little effect. There has 
been no check in general business; manufacturers and miners are 
actively carrying on their work, and not even a momentary lessening 
of demand is visible anywhere. 

This is not surprising, if we consider the causes of the so-called 
panic a little. In one sense it was simply a reaction. When prosperity 
and business activity began to prevail after a long period of depression, 
it did not take long to bring out a large part of the surplus which had 
gradually accumulated during a time of economy, at first enforced by 
hard times, and then continued from habit and caution long after it 
had ceased to be absolutely necessary. Of course there were abundant 
opportunities for investment offered by the expanding trade of the 
country, and as these were quickly taken up, promoters stood ready 
to offer others, many of which would not stand the test of a time of 





business caution, but were readily taken up when activity existed 
everywhere and a boom had fairly set in. Everyone was ready to 
buy, believing—as people always do in such times—that prosperity would 
last forever; or at any rate, that they could sell out before the reaction 
came. That the reaction would come, and that it would involve disaster 
for careless buyers, we have often pointed out, though such warnings 
are generally unheeded in boom times. 

The investment of enormous sums in new companies which has been 
going on so actively during the past year is sure to be felt after a 
time. The capital thus absorbed ceases for the time to be available. 
When to this was added the sudden and unexpectedly large demand for 
funds abroad, it is no wonder that money became scarce—in the specu- 
lator’s sense of the term—and those who had been operating on ‘bor- 
rowed capital found themselves at the end of their resources. In such 
a condition of affairs it does not take much to upset the stock market. 
In this case the starting point was found in Boston in the difficulties 
of a bank which had been identified with a group of mining speculators; 
and the trouble quickly spread from Boston to New York. 

In all this affair we find no cause for serious apprehension. As we 
remarked above, general trade is not seriously affected, and with all 
the talk of “tight money,” legitimate business finds no difficulty in 
securing what it needs, though of course higher rates of interest are 
the rule than in a slack time. All legitimate mining and metallurgical 
enterprises are prospering, and producers of the industrial metals are 
reaping the benefit of the high prices due to active demand. Those who 
have confined their investments to established and well known mines 
and industries, or to new ones which were properly investigated and 
intelligently undertaken, have no cause to complain. There never has 
been a time when the mining industry was more prosperous or in better 
condition than at the present day. Our production of iron, copper, lead 
and zinc, for instance, has been larger this year than ever before and has 
commanded higher prices than for years past. The output of gold and 
silver has been very large. The coal mines no longer compete with 

gach other, their only difficulty being to produce enough to satisfy the 
demand; and it is so through almost the whole list of. our mineral and 
metal production. 

The people who suffer now are not those who own mining properties 
proved or in actual operation. It is those who bought without thought 
or knowledge; who eagerly paid for doubtful claims and prospects the 
price of mines; who were carried away by the boom, who are losing 
now. The owner of stocks which are earning substantial returns is 
very little affected by the temporary fall which comes in times like the 
present, when good stocks are carried down with poor ones in the gen- 
eral scare. They are sure to recover their level when the scare is over, 
and their dividends are not affected. 

The Boston panic, which is of more direct interest to mining investors 
than the New. York flurry, is traceable directly to the overloading of 
the market with stocks of doubtful value. Some of the properties which 
these stocks represent may prove to be worth something hereafter, but 
time and money are required to prove them, and they are temporarily 
a load very difficult to carry. Even of the better ones, many are cap- 
italized far beyond their real value. Others will never yield any sub- 
stantial return, and the money put into them is or will be a total loss. 

An element which certainly adfed to the trouble has been the lack 
of definite knowledge. The holder of stock in a company which makes 
full and careful reports is not likely to be carried away in a temporary 
scare; he knows just where he stands and what his stock is really worth, 
and he will not part with it for less, nor will he be seriously disturbed 
by a temporary fall in quotations. On the other hand, if the knowledge 
he ought to have is carefully kept from him, he and his company are 
both sufférers. The stock may be sold at a sacrifice and the company 
loses credit. Did space permit we could point out several striking in- 
stances of this during the late crisis. “Blind pool” tactics may answer 
in a boom period for a time, but they are sure to bring trouble in the 
end; and with each recurrence of disaster investors become moré and 
more impressed with this fact. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“California Mines and Minerals.” Published by the California Miners’ 
Association, under the direction of Edward H. Benjamin, Secre- 
tary, for the California Meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers. San Francisco, 1899. Pages, 450; with maps and 
illustrations. ~ ; 

This handsome volume was issued by the California State Miners 

Association as a memorial of the California meeting of the American 

Institute of Mining Engineers, the intention being at the Same time 

to give the visitors a general idea of the resources of the State and 

of the present condition of mining and metallurgy within its borders. 

The State Association certainly did its work well and much credit is 

due to its liberality; while to Secretary Edward H. Benjamin, under 

whose direction the book was prepared, praise should be given for the 
selection and editing of the matter which it contains. 

Of the 450 pages, 262 are filled with papers on the general topics of 
mining in California and its accompanying developments; the rest 
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being composed of condensed monographs on the different mining 
countries and their special developments. The list is a long and notable 
one, the authors being men well known in mining circles. Thus the 
general papers include: ‘‘Mineral Industry of California,” by Charles 
G. Yale; “The Mother Lode of California,” by Ross E. Browne; “Elec- 
tric Power on the Pacific Coast,” by A. M. Hunt and Wynn Meredith; 
“Dredging for Gold,” by R. H. Postlethwaite; “Deep Mining at the 
Utica,” by J. H. Collier, Jr.; “Genesis of Petroleum and Asphaltum in 
California,” by A. S. Cooper; “Fineness of California Gold,” by Frank 
A. Leach; “Petroleum in California,” by W. L. Watts; “Copper Re- 
sources of California,” by M. M. O’Shaughnessy; “Use of Machine Drills 
in Stoping,” by B. L. Thane; “A New Form of Scorifier,” by E. H. 
Simonds; “The College of Mining, University of California,” by S. B. 
Christy; ‘““Mining Debris Legislation,” by Charles G. Yale. 

The county monographs include: Nevada County; Butte County, by 
A, Ekman; Placer County, by Ivan H. Parker; El Dorado County; Ama- 
dor County, by W. H. Storms; Calaveras County, by H. W. H. Penni- 
man; Tuolumne County; Mariposa County, by W. H. Storms; Northern 
California; Plumas and Sierra Counties; Yuba County; Alameda Coun- 
ty; Fresno and Madera Counties; Southern California. The resources of 
each county and section are well and carefully summed up. 

Other special monographs given are on the “California Miners’ Asso- 


ciation,” by J. H. Neff, its president; “The State Mining Bureau;” “‘Cali-- 


fornia.as a Field for Mining Capital,’’ by W. C. Ralston; “Quicksilver 
in California.’”” The volume closes with four short descriptive papers: 
“The Evans Hydraulic Gravel Elevator,” by T. J. Barbour; “A Brief 
History of Concentration,” by George Johnston; “A Massive Bridge Pier 
of Unique Construction;’’ “Heat Insulation,” by William Borrowe. 

Space does not permit any detailed criticism of the several papers; 
but it may be said that they were written by men thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects on which they were treating, and anxious to present 
them in their best light. The choice of writers was generally good; 
indeed it would be hard to make a better list. It constitutes the most 
nearly complete presentation of the varied and extensive mineral re- 
sources of the State which has been collected in a single volume. 

The book contains a number of county maps; and is further illustrated 
by drawings and diagrams, besides a number of excellent half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of mines, machinery and mining localities. 
The mechanical execution is very good, the printing, engraving and 
binding being all creditable to the California publishers, who did the 
work. 

The members of the Institute who received copies of this volume 
fully appreciated the handsome gift; and will, we are sure, each retain 
his book as a valuable addition to his library, as well as an enduring 
memorial of the California meeting. 
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In sending books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Special Consular Reports. Volume XVI. Tariffs of Foreign Coun- 
tries.” Washington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 1,304. 


“Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1897-98. Vol- 
ume I.” Washington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 
1,280. 

“Special Consular Reports. Volume XVII. Foreign Trade in Coal Tar 
and By-products.” Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 266. 


“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Year 
Ending June 30th, 1899.” Washington; Government Printing 
Office. Pages, 204. 

“Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, London. 
Eighth Session, Volume VII.” Edited by Arthur C. Claudet. Lon- 
don; published by the Institution. Pages, 348; illustrated. 

“Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Proceedings of 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held in Columbus, Ohio, August, 1899.” 
Edited by Thomas C. Mendenhall, Ira O. Baker, Albert Kingsbury, 
Edgar Marburg, Committee. Published by the Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallur Communications should invariably be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published 
when so requested. 

Letters should be: addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

MAK. not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents, 





Mining Experts in British Columbia. 


Sir: A great many so-called experts are reporting upon properties 
in Southern British Columbia. Some of them do not possess even the 
rudiments of a common school education, and seem to think all they 
have to do is to string together as many geological terms as the report 
will contain, allowing the necessary margin for superlatives, and cal- 
culations of tons of ore “in sight.” One of their pet practices is to 
estimate all copper in the ore at 17c. a pound; or else to vary the 
monotony by calculating each unit at $3; notwithstanding that no 
British Columbia smelter probably pays more than $2.30 a unit. 

On the other hand, we have half a dozen men whose reports are 
masterpieces of careful, intelligent work, and fully worth the large sums 
they charge for them. 

I presume, however, that the same condition exists in almost every 
active district, and that incompetent men will put themselves forward. 
The misfortune is that promoters prefer to use the incompetents, and 
that in too many cases their names carry about as much weight with 
the innocent public as those of the real experts, Those who are hon- 





estly interested in the country ought to do all they can to expose the 
charlatans. 
Victoria, B. C., Dec. 10, 1899, 


THE PURIFICATION OF ACETYLENE. 





Attention has repeatedly been called by writers on acetylene and 
acetylene lighting to the necessity for purifying the gas generated 
by the action of water upon commercial calcium carbide. The most 
important impurities in the gas so. obtained are: 1. Ammonia, 2. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen: 3. Phosphoretted hydrogen. 

The two former are very soluble in water, and are so avoided ip 
those generators in which carbide is allowed to fall into excess of 
water; and even if not completely removed in this way, their re- 
moval is a very easy matter by means of the well-known methods 
used in the purification of coal gas. The removal of phosphoretted 
hydrogen, however, is not such a simple matter, and it is, unfortu- 
nately, a much more objectionable constituent than either of the 
other impurities, as it imparts a very offensive odor to the gas, and 
when the latter is burnt phosphoric oxide is produced from the im- 
purity, which has a most destructive action, and is, in addition, ex- 
tremely irritating when inhaled. 

According to an article on this subject in the “Engineer” (November 
3d, 1899) three methods are in common use for the removal of phos- 
phine from acetylene, depending upon the possibility of oxidizing the 
phosphorus compound without destroying the acetylene. All three 
methods seem to effect the removal of phosphine equally well, but 
one of them, purification by means of chloride of lime, seems des- 
tined, on account of its cheapness, to supersede the others. When 
chloride of lime is used there is introduced into the acetylene a 
small quantity of carbon monoxide and some compounds of chlorine, 
but both of these impurities are present in the final product in small 
quantities only, and are comparatively harmless. The earliest sug- 
gestion for the use of bleaching power to purify acetylene is to be 
found in a patent taken out in 1896, but the method has really been 
worked out by Messrs. Lunge and Cedercreutz. 

Considerable difference of opinion still exists as to the efficiency of 
bleaching powder purifiers, one English firm of manufacturers stat- 
ing that they employ this method regularly and successfully, while 
in the case of an installation fitted in Hungary recently it was no- 
ticed that the gas, in burning, gave rise to a very strong and unpleas- 
— gaancies odor, derived, it is supposed, from the purifying ma- 
terial. 

The whole matter seems to depend on attention to two details in 
the use of the bleaching powder, that the gas from the generator must 
not be very moist when it enters the purifier, and it must be free 
from ammonia. Both these conditions are fulfilled if the gas be first 
passed through a vessel containing a little weak sulphuric acid. The 
chlorine compounds introduced by the passage over bleaching powder 
may be removed by sending the gas over a layer of slaked lime. 

It has been the custom of some firms to dilute the bleaching pow- 
der with sawdust in order to increase the absorbing surface, and it 
is probably this admixture which has led to the sudden heating of 
the purifier and consequent inflammation, of the gas in some cases; 
it is, therefore, best to dilute the chloride of lime with an inert 
substance, such as sand or kieselguhr. When these precautions. are 
observed there is no danger whatever attending the use of a bleach- 
ing powder purifier, and such an apparatus can be safely left in the 
care of a workman. 


POTASSIUM MINING NEAR HANNOVER, GERMANY.* 





The geological features of the country around Hannover are of rather 
complicated nature, owing to the severe dislocations which the strata 
has undergone. However, a general idea may be found from the: fol- 
lowing: 

To the north, south and east of Hannover the alluvial sands stretch 
far and wide, but to the west there are occurrences of the Chalk, Jura 
and Trias formations. The chalk formations consist chiefly of the 
lower Senon and the Jura of the lower brown Jura and Lias. Of more 
importance is the Trias formation—the lower Trias or New Red Sand- 
stone—which builds the hanging-wall to the salt formation. The New 
Red Sandstone occurs on the Benther Mountain, the upheaval of which 
is said to have occurred about the middle of the Dogger period. 

In the neighborhood of this mountain many deep borings have been 
put down to locate the potassium salts, and with more or less success. 
But a peculiar thing about the potassium finds is that they greatly 
varied one from another, not only in depth but also in composition; 
also it seemed as if the richer the salts the smaller the layers were; 
in fact, as Professor Kloos said, the potassium salts of the Hannover 
District occur in nests or lenses and not in regular layers, as we have 
in the celebrated formation of the Stassfurt District, but the potassium 
salts of the Hannover District are, as a rule, richer than those of Stass- 
furt, and on this account may possibly be successfully mined. 

Another geological difference between the Districts of Stassfurt and 
Hannover is concerning the so-called “younger” and “elder” rock salt. 
In the former district the potassium salts are found between two layers 
of rock salt. The upper layer is called the “younger” and the.lower 
layers the “elder” rock salt. These two layers vary in composition 
one from another. The younger rock salt contains a percentage of 
potassium, whereas in the elder it is not so marked; also the elder is 
known by its so-called year’s rings. These are layers of anhydrite 
at regular intervals between the rock salt. In Hannover District up 
to now we have, so far as the writer knows, not yet met with the 
elder rock salt, and on that account one might think that if the bor- 
ings were sunk deep enough they would come in contact with more 
potassium salts and the elder rock salt, but this would likely be too 
deep to insure a profitable mining. 
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METAL PRODUCTION OF ONTARIO. 





From Our Special Correspondent. 





The product of the metalliferous mines and works of the Province 
of Ontario for the nine months ending September 30th, 1899, was as 
follows: 


Quantity. Value. 
CIS, os 0:5 ncn kes epnsnneessodspigchpadoesensechsesesvbien ee 98,000 58, 
Gold, —-.. CC REREAOESRE RE sknesh Sane eeeaETera tee anabeccekhsenarens seman 318,212 
NN ce scnws inn tcdscsssnesnaviehstbnnoebevonsspsuswaocbek 608, =e ae 
Copper, POUNGS. .......c.csccccccces feeb bbe nes bekeues dobesdgnsensheee £642,000 } 506,653 
Pig tron, Net tOMS...........cccccccccccccvcccccccccccsorcsssccesoes 48,216 693, 455 


The nickel and copper given above are contained in the matte pro- 
duced in the mines of the Canadian Copper Company, near Sudbury, 
which is exported to the United States for refining purposes. The yield 
of silver exceeds that for the year 1898 by 11,400 oz. in quantity and 
$6,840 in value. The gold output is greater than that for the whole 
of 1898 by 3,949 oz. in weight, and $43,134 in value. 

The quantity of pig iron produced in the nine months of 1899 was 
37 tons less than for the whole of 1898, while the value, owing to the 
rise in price, was $162,666. Full returns for the 12 months are expected 
to show large increases as compared with last year. 

The clean-up at the Mikado Gold Mine (Lake of the Woods) on No- 


DE LA MAR’S MERCUR MINES, UTAH.—I. THE MINES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by H. L. J. Warren. 





In the United States, gold was first won from its ore by cyaniding at 
Mercur, in the Camp Floyd District, Utah, about 8 years ago, and. to-day 
that method of extraction is the anchor of hope for the region. Were 
it not for this process these mines would be unknown. Each notable 
district has one property of special worth. De La Mar’s Mercur Mines 
are the beacon light of Camp Floyd; of which much is known in a 
vague sort of fashion—the huge cyaniding plant, the base character of 
the ore, the large tonnage treated after more than four years devoted 
to experimental metallurgic tests and equipment—and that is about the 
sum total. ; 

Captain J. R. De La Mar made his first purchase early in 1895 and 
immediately inaugurated systematic exploration on a comprehensive 
plan and at the same time the solution of the complex metallurgic 
puzzle was begun. The original Golden Gate group comprised 143 acres 
and other tracts have since been added, till the area in one compact 
body now owned by Captain De La Mar is over 800 acres and each new 
tract was purchased as found desirable, or valuable, from the unfold- 
ings of the exploration started in the Golden Gate. During the same 
period the crude miniature experimental mill has grown to, or been 


+ 





MILL AND SURFACE WORKS, DE LA Mar’s MERCUR MINES, UTAH. 


vember 29th for 27 days, resulted as follows: Crushed, 848 tons (of 
2,240 lbs.), yielding 658 oz. of gold, and from cyaniding, 512 tons (of 
2,240 lbs.), 214 oz. of bullion; total value recovered, $11,590. 


SALT IN ONTARIO.—The Ontario Bureau of Mines has commissioned 
Prof. Courtney De Kalb, of the Kingston School of Mining, acting In- 
spector of Mines for Ontario, to prepare an exhaustive report on the 
salt industry in Ontario. The report will be issued shortly and gives 
a detailed account of the extent of the salt beds, present output, purity 
of brine and the various grades of commercial salt put on the market, 
methods of working and refining, with suggested measures for the 
further extension of the uses of the raw material in the manufacture 
of soda, soda ash and salts, soaps, etc., for home consumption. 





RAILROADS IN JAPAN.—The official reports show that at the close 
of the last fiscal year, June 30th, 1899, there were in Japan 3,420 miles 
of railroad in operation, an increase of 472 miles during the year. Of 
these lines 768 miles belong to the State and 2,652 miles to private com- 
panies. The total mileage run by locomotive engines during the year 
under review was 24,917,429 miles; by trains, 22,977,400 miles; and by 
passenger and freight cars, 310,667,984 miles; showing, respectively, an 
increase of 21, 22 and 20 per cent. as compared with the preceding pe- 
riod. The quantity of fuel consumed was 439,791 tons of coal and 14,339 
koku of liquid fuel. The traffic returns for the year show that the total 
number of passengers carried on the State and private lines was 99,- 
061,889, while the freight transported amounted to 9,916,126 tons, be- 
sides luggage and parcels which aggregated 36,705 tons. The aggre- 
gate receipts amounted to 30,832,084 yen ($15,354,378). Compared with 
the preceding year there was an increase of 16 per cent. in passengers, 
14 per cent. in freight and 18 per cent. in luggage and parcels car- 
ried. 


replaced by, a huge steel structure—Utah’s largest ore treatment plant. 
An epitome of the story of these five years with the successful culmina- 
tion of the complete equipment of the mines and the mill, on the open- 
ing of the new century, forms a most interesting chapter in western 
mining. 

Mercur town is near the vertical axis of an uplift, caused probably 
by the intrusion of an eruptive mass immediately beneath the strata 
and from this axis the strata are inclined in all directions. As is fre- 
quent in such uplifts, the summit of the arch has been deeply eroded, 
forming Lewiston Canyon, where the upturned strata are exposed to 
view. The Mercur Mine is on a steep hillside south of Mercur town, 
which is built along the winding course of Lewiston Canyon and the 
Golden Gate tract joins the Mercur Mine on the northeast, lying east of 
the town, while the other adjoining tracts composing the De La Mar 
Mines, are to the east, north and northwest. The predominant rocks 
of the region are limestones, especially toward the lower portion ex- 
posed; above alternating with shaly beds containing thin layers of 
limestones, while toward the summit shaly beds predominate. Some of 
the limestones contain considerable cherty or quartz material. Out- 
cropping around Lewiston Canyon are two ore-bearing zones, from 100 
to 200 ft. apart, substantially conformable with the strata and therefore 
dipping away from the center of upheaval. In the lower zone the silver 
of the Lewiston era—the early 70’s—was found, the ore occurring in 
the cherty material. This silver ledge, in the Brickyard tract of the De 
La Mar Mines, carries good gold values, though this is contrary to the 
belief of the wise pioneer. The upper metalliferous horizon is the one 
to which the district owes its present impotrance. Here the auriferous 
ore occurs as an impregnation of limestone and shale, in the main along 
lines of bedding. The dip of the strata and enclosing veins varies from 
8° to 15°. In the upper zone are 2 or 3 separate ledges, though they 
unite in places and form thick ore bodies. It would be expected from 
the rock formation that faults and displacements abound, and this is 
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true, contributing an additional geologic interest to the exploration of 
the ore bodies. Errors in properly reading these faults, particularly in 
Golden Gate’s early development, caused extensive ore bodies to be 
passed over, or under, which to-day handsomely augment the reserves. 

There are two distinct varieties of ore, oxidized and base, though in 
operating the mill a third classification is made, known as “mixed.” 
The gangue is made up of a mixture of the rock of the enveloping strata, 
imperfect quartzite, limestone and shale, frequently stained by clayey, 
or talcose material. For the most part the ore has a yellowish or 
brownish cast, though each separate kind of rock retains its distinctive 
characteristics. There is but little iron, and the mineral as mined carries 
30 to 60 per cent..silica. The base ores carry 1 to 5% per cent arsenical 
sulphides—orpiment and realgar. Cinnabar occurs in occasional bunches, 
thin layers and fine stringers. Values swing between wide limits from 
$2 to $60 or over, the base carrying the higher gold content; ordinarily 
the ore rules between $3 and $12. 

With this outline of the rock formation and the eccentric characters 
of the ore the operations of mining will be the better understood. A 
modification of the caving system is followed—the first instance in 
Utah and probably the first in gold mining—and the accompanying 
illustrations—Fig. 1, the shaft and incline, Fig. 2, a cross section of a 
part of the mines, and Fig. 3, a plan showing the system on which the 
ore is mined—will aid the text immensely and avoid the need of more 
minute explanation. By the ordinary method of mining the one item 
of the timbers required would prevent a large part of the ground from 
being stoped—the values not being in the ore. General Superintendent 
Duncan McVichie was put in charge underground in the summer of 
1897, primarily to initiate the caving system and later was placed in 
charge of the entire property. Under his supervision the mines readily 
maintain a production of 21,000 tons a month, which will soon be fur- 
ther increased, as exploration has exposed nearly if not fully threefold 
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dle lode. Rises are put up from this cross-cut and from the drifts to the 
top of the upper lode. These raises are connected, where it is prac- 
tical to connect them, by drifts and the ore body cut into blocks as 
near 50 ft. square as it is practical to get them. When the ore is cut 
into blocks stoping is begun at the farthest point from the raises, or 
at the outside of the ore body, and the ore drawn out toward the raise, 
cutting it into small blocks and afterward drawing the pillars and the 
ore out of the back of the drift and the back of the pillars. While this 
is in operation another sub-level is being cut, 14 ft. below the one be- 
ing stoped. This sub-level is cut into blocks the same as the upper 
one while the upper one is being stoped. As soon as the upper sub- 
level is stoped out, stoping is begun on the second and the third is 
started, to be opened up in the same manner as those above. The 
drifts are 4 ft. wide by 6% ft. high and are timbered with drift sets and 
lagged closely. The timbers used for drift sets average about 6-in. in 
diameter, the lagging averaging about 3% in. in diameter. 

As the ore is stoped out the hanging wall is allowed to fall in and 
take the place of the ore and on the second and following sub-levels 
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the tonnage of new reserves to make good the ore mined; and this is 
being continued month by month. Mr. McVichie is to-day the authority 
on the Mercur Region, not only as to mining but as to the trend and 
whereabouts of ore zones. 

The main working artery is part shaft and part incline—3-compart- 
ment, 14 by 5% ft.—vertical for 300 ft. and then turning an angle of 
29°, passing undér the leaching and roasting departments of the mill, 
where it makes an angle of 45° and comes to the surface; it then passes 
over a steel trestle to the top of the shaft house, where the crushers 
are placed. Two of these compartments are equipped with 3-ton skips 
running in balance and operated by two 6 ft. Webster, Camp & Lane 
drums driven by 150 H.P. motors. The third compartment is equipped 
with a cage run on wheels, much the same as a skip, and operated by a 
4-ft. drum built by the Webster, Camp & Lane Company of Akron, Ohio, 
and driven by a 75 H.P. motor. The cage is used for the purpose of 
getting timber and supplies into the mine, and also for taking the men 
up and down to the Main and Viking levels. 

At the Main level the shaft is 200 ft. in the hanging wall and en- 
counters the upper lode at the Viking level. A cross-cut is driven from 
the Main level southwest 600-ft., encountering the upper lode at 200 ft. 
from the main shaft, the middle lode at 500 ft. and the lower lode at 
600 ft. At 200 ft. from the shaft there is a drift on the strike of the 
upper lode and at 500 ft. from the shaft a drift on the strike of the mid- 


the broken ground falls in as the ore is taken out, so that after the 
first cut, or the first sub-level is worked out all of the ground con- 
stituting the hanging wall follows down as the ore is mined out. 

The above system works very satisfactorily indeed, excepting in a 
few places where the hanging wall is a blocky lime which does not cave 
very readily, and to overcome this difficulty the first sub-level is taken 
out on stulls to support the hanging. When sufficient area is mined 
out, so that these stulls show distress, they are blasted and the hang- 
ing wall allowed to cave in. After this the balance of the levels below 
are worked out on the regular caving system. 

To accommodate the requirements of the mill over 700 tons daily 
have to be mined, which necessitates breaking ore from 4 to 10 blocks 
at a time and the constant blocking out new squares for the stoping 
of different classes of ore. This affords an idea of the magnitude of 
the territory being mined and the ever urgent need of keeping up sur- 
veys and incessant map making. This is one of the most interesting 
phases of this most interesting method of economic ore handling. The 
check on the work is so close and accurate that accidents, through the 
caving system proper, are no more frequent than in ordinary mining. 


It is non-extra-hazardous for miners accustomed to it and the ground - 


being securely protected and held behind them, men work taking down 
the last remnant of ore in the face, or in the midst of a caving block 
within a few feet of snapping timbers and gently settling roof. Across the 
gulch above the town, between the Mercur Mine and the Golden Gate, 
a mammoth cave has extended to daylight, which has altered the topog- 
raphy or scenery quite as much as the huge tailing dump near by, below 
the mill, and the relation of one to the other is immediately suggestive. 
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Miners work a shift of 8 hours, or 8 hours’ actual work, and there 
are two shifts a day, which affords several hours a day for extending 
tracks, repairs and incidental work while ore is not being broken or 
hoisted. Ore hauling under ground to the shaft is by mules. It is 
common to speak of the number of miles of workings in a mine and 
the underground map indicates that De La Mar’s Mercur Mines will 
soon be a record smasher, if it has not already arrived at that distinc- 
tion. The shaft and main workings are lighted by electricity. Power 
is electric; more particular mention will be made in describing the 
mill and its equipment. Two 12-drill Nordberg power compressors are 
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De La Mar’s first purchase at Mercur, about five years ago, till he began 
to derive a revenue from the property, the total outlays were in excess 
of $2,000,000. To-day the ore blocked out assures a profit of fully $5,000,- 
000, without speculating on what future exploration will uncover. 

A sensational purchase of gold-bearing ground was made in the fall 
of 1897, consisting of less than seven acres of the Resolute claim, 
owned by the Mercur Gold Mining and Milling Company, which ex- 
tended like a peninsula into De La Mar territory. For this tract $237,- 
500 was paid. The worth of this small area was. well tested before- 
hand and it has proven one of the best of Captain De La Mar’s invest- 
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installed and 15 to 20 air drills are in constant service. Before broken 
a ton of ore occupies 14 cubic feet and to mine 21,000 tons a month 
means the taking out of 294,000 cubic feet of rock, besides the waste that 
is required to be removed. From 2% to 3% tons of ore per day are de- 
livered to the mill for each man employed in the mine. 

At the time Mr. McVichie designed the main working artery, of com- 
bined vertical shaft and incline of varying angles with the hoist to 
operate through it, the scheme was looked on askance by the local 
mining world, as not adapted to the duty it performs. He has the last 
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laugh, for it works admirably. From the day it was put into com- 
mission no annoyance in any way has been occasioned. At times 1,100 
tons have passed over its rails in 11 hours, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how under the conditions presented any improvement can be 
made for the special duty required. 

There are many things relative to these mines that cannot here be 
given, which would be of interest to the readers of the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal.” This review is the most accurate and complete 
that has appeared in type, presenting conditions up to the opening of 
1900. It fairly covers the-salient features. From the time of Captain 


BLOCKING our ON SUB LEVEL monia as a solvent is shown 


ments. At the time the public thought it an extravagant expenditure 
for low grade gold bearing ground. 

A second article will be devoted to a description of the mill, power, 
equipment and metallurgy. 


A NEW CERIUM MINERAL.—Before the Russian Chemical Society, 
according to “Science,” a new cerium mineral from the Caucasus has 
been described by G. "Tschernik, which from the analysis seems to be 
essentially a titanate and zirconate of cerium. It contains a gas which 
is 90 per cent. a mixture of nitrogen and argon. The mineral contains 
but 0.03 per cent uranium and no helium. The ash of a coal from 
Tkwibuli, which was chiefly calcium sulphate, with alumina and silica, 
and about 10 per cent. of ceria, lanthana and didymia, showed the pres- 


SHOWING DEVELOPMENT ence of over 1 per cent. of helium. 





AMMONIA AS A SOLVENT.—An instance of the use of liquid am- 
by C. Hugot, says “Science,” where the 
selenides of sodium and potassium are thus formed. A mixture of selen- 
ium with the alkali metal is treated with liquid ammonia. If the metal 
is in excess the insoluble selenide NazSe or K2Se is formed, while if the 
selenium predominates a polyselenide NasSe: or KeSe. is formed, which 
is dissolved in the ammonia and is obtained on its evaporation. Con- 
trary to the observation of Franklin and Krauss, Hugot finds that selen- 
ium itself is insoluble in liquid ammonia. 





PETROLEUM IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN.—Imports of petro- 
leum into Great Britain for the 11 months ending November 30th were, 
in gallons: 


1898. 1899. Charges. 

Te TOE co scecbveseesasneseeiees 155,046,701 150,006,435 Dec. 5,040,266 
Dn .cccceekvansGinahesaueankehbeanen 39,601,021 65,091,066 Inc. 25,490,045 
TFEMOE GOMMITGOB, 0006s cccccesccesveesees 1,461,951 3,937,728 Inc. 2,475,777 
IR: oo ikacnbdcsnwienscmunioeseaees 196,109,673 219,035,229 Inc. 22,925,556 


The total increase this year was 11.7 per cent. American oil was 
68.5 per cent. of the total this year, against 79.1 per cent. in 1898. 





BELGIAN ARTIFICIAL STONE.—United States Consul Atwell of 
Roubaix, France, on October 17th, 1899, writes: ‘An artificial stone 
from Belgium has recently been introduced into the French market, 
which is said to have four times the force of resistance of French 
free stone and which has nearly all of the properties of Cobestang 
granite. It has been tried in the Malines Arsenal and is found to be 
insensible to the action of cold, absorbs only 6 to 7 per cent. of water, 
even after a long dry spell, and can not be crushed under a pressure 
of 40 kgs. to the square centimeter. This artificial stone is manu- 
factured at Uccles, near Brussels, in the following manner: 80 parts 
of extremely clean and dry coarse sand are mixed with 20 parts of 
hydraulic lime reduced to a fine, dry dust; this mixture is put into 
an iron box, which is plunged into a boiler of water, and this is her- 
metically closed. During 72 hours the cooking goes on under a pres- 
sure of 6 atmospheres, the temperature being maintained at 165°. At 
the end of this time the iron box contains a perfect homogeneous mass 
of stone, which rapidly hardens upon exposure to the air. The most 
varied colors are given to this stone, and its manufacture costs only 2c, 
per cubic foot,” 
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THE BEAR GULCH PLACERS, MONTANA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Fred D. Smith 





Bear Gulch, in Missoula County, Montana, is a ravine, 12 miles long, 
which extends from near Garnet to Bearmouth, where the Bear Creek 
empties into the Hellgate River. About 8 miles from Bearmouth the 
gulch divides into Deep Gulch on the northeast and Bear on the 
northwest. These gulches were noted in early days for the large 
amount of placer gold that was taken out from the gravel as well 
as for the extreme richness of the ground. The mining began as 
early as in 1866 and the decline did not begin until in the early seven- 
ties. The gulch was very narrow throughout its entire length, but 
the gravel in many places was very deep. Much of the mining was 
done by sinking shafts and then drifting on the bed rock. It is re- 
liably stated that one of these shafts, of ordinary size, uncovered a 
pocket of nuggets on the bedrock which, within the limits of the 
shaft’s linear dimensions, contained over $1,600 in gold. 

The gulch was worked in this way and by sluicing from its mouth 
to its source, and even up the side of the mountain which forms the 
divide between this gulch and the territory drained by the Black- 
foot River. The town of Garnet is built on the ravine washed out by 
the miners in this placer work on the top of the mountain referred 
to. The bed cf the gulch is filled with tailings and residues of old 


and are often leased to Chinese miners. Whether the placers are 
paying very large returns is a question unsettled, although it is to be 
noted that the company are continually working. 

The placers which are the richest at the present day are those in 
virgin ground near the source of Deep Gulch, at a point known as 
Top-of-Deep. Some very rich ground is found here, though it is so 
high that it is very difficult to get a good constant supply of water 
for washing. There is ground there that is believed to be paying $20 
per day per man by simply ground sluicing and shoveling. 


ELECTRICITY IN COAL MINING.* 


By John Price Jackson and Frank F. Thompson. 





The statements in this short paper on the use of electricity in mines 
refer especially to the mining of soft coal. Of the essential elements in 
operating such mines, two of the most important are: First, apparatus 
to obtain efficiently the rapid handling of the coal; and second, to do 
this with the least possible number of openings. These conditions have 
evidently been large factors in causing the application of electricity to 
such operations. The application of power to mines, which we wish to 
consider, are principally for lighting, haulage, cutting or drilling, pump- 
ing and driving fans. 

Electric Haulage and Compressed Air Power.—The Berwind-White 





BEAR GULCH PLACER, MONTANA. 


workings, many of which are sufficiently valuable to pay for opera- 
tion. The bed of the gulch was in some places lowered a great deal. 
In the cut the foreground on the right shows the bank nearly 100 ft. 
high that was made by the mining. The amount of gold taken out 
during the period of its great productiveness is variously estimated 
from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. The lower value is probably none too 
high. 

Some work was done during the interval between the boom days 
and the present time. About 10 years ago a company known as the 
Bear Gulch Placer Mining Company, composed of two well-known 
mining men, Messrs. Williams and Tontue, of Butte, bought out all 
of the claims in the gulch up to Deep Gulch, as well as some in this 
gulch and some as far up as in the town of Garnet. This company 
also owns some of the ground in Deep Gulch. The plan of work fol- 
lowed by this company was to construct a long flume in a permanent 
manner, by means of which the many claims in the gulch can be 
entirely worked out. All old tailing dumps, drifted ground, etc., were 
to be sluiced off and the whole gulch cleaned up. A tunnel 400 ft. 
long was made, through which the flume could pass in a straight 
line. Owing to the narrow width of the gulch, side flumes had to 
be constructed to carry off the surplus flood water in the spring and 
thus save the flume from washouts. The cut shows these points of 
interest already suggested. 

The flume now, after 8 years’ work, is about 14% miles long, which 
represents nearly the amount of ground cleaned up. The company 
has the water rights of the whole stream and is able to get about 
160 ft. of pressure for piping. Another flume has been put in on 
Deep Gulch, near the mouth, but the workings are not so extensive 


Compal y’s mines at Windber, Pa., furnish an excellent example of this 
system, and so far as known it has given complete satisfaction. This 
plant, which has now six mines in operation with an output capacity of 
5,000 tons per day, is eventually to be increased to ten mines with 10,000 
tons capacity. The haulage in the mines is done by electricity, while 
the drills, interior pumps, and fans are driven by compressed air. The 
use of compressed air has many obvious advantages. It is found that 
the machinery, working under the extremely severe conditions to be 
found in a mine, performs its duty well. It requires little attention and 
is thoroughly reliable. On the other hand, pipe lines in extended mines 
are expensive to lay and keep in repair. The pipes soon deteriorate and 
when the lines are removed from old workings it is usually found that 
much if not all the pipe is in too bad shape for further use. 

Electric haulage and power, for convenience in discussion, may be 
divided into two sub-systems, as follows: 

1. Direct currents for haulage and other power. 

2. Direct currents for haulage, and polyphase currents for other power. 

The use of direct-current machinery for pumping and fans has not 
been found satisfactory in many instances. One large company after a 
thorough trial of such apparatus rejected it in favor of compressed air. 
The pumps in a mine are subject to only rare inspection, and that, often- 
times, by unskilled workmen. These conditions combined with the un- 
favorable location of the machinery will soon cause electrical troubles in 
the commutator, or elsewhere, of the most carefully constructed motor. 
Inasmuch as the stopping of a pump, even for a short time, may cause 
excessive damage, the use of such a motor is a constant menace. 


LL 
*Abstract of paper presented at the general meeting of the American In- 
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The second electric system, that using direct and polyphase currents, 
has the inherent disadvantage of requiring the installation of two dis- 
tinct and separate sets of generators and wiring. That is a matter of 
serious importance, as will be indicated later, but is neither so expen- 
sive nor cumbersome as the piping used for compressed air. The great 
advantage in the use of polyphase currents lies in the fact that they per- 
mit the use of a motor that is perfectly reliable under essentially all 
conditions of operation to be met with in mining. This compound elec- 
tric system seems without doubt to be the best that can be installed for 
large operations. It comprises the advantages of all the other systems 
while eliminating their most serious defects. A system using poly- 
phase currents alone might possibly prove most advantageous, but would 
have the serious defect of requiring two trolley wires, and even if this 
difficulty were overcome it would have to await the development of a 
polyphase motor suitable for a mining locomotive. 

The Davis Coal and Coke Company’s plant at Thomas, W. Va., is so 
efficiently equipped with this compound electric service as to be worthy 
of a short description. The company operates two mines at Thomas, the 
Thomas drift and the Davis shaft, and one mine at Coketon, a drift. 
The power station is a roomy brick building containing Ames 200 H.-P. 
engine direct-connected to a 150 K. W. 500-volt direct-current generator; 
two Atlas cycloidal heavy-duty engines of 150 H.-P., one of wihch is 
belted to a 100 K. W. 550-volt three-phase alternator, and the other to 
a 76 K. W. 550-volt direct-current generator. The last mentioned gen- 
erator has been installed temporarily in the place of a second 100 K. W. 
_ three-phase 550-volt alternator which had been operated in parallel with 
the other three-phase alternator. This 75 K. W. machine is used to help 
the haulage generator. 

The coal is hauled by horses from the rooms to convenient points, 
where it is collected into trips of from 6 to 12 wagons. The inside haul- 
age motor takes these trips and hauls them to a central point of the 
breast and there they are combined into larger trips of about 15 to 35 
wagons and hauled to the mouth of the mine by another similar motor. 
Each of the haulage motors gives 3,500 lbs. draw-bar pull. At Coketon, 
two miles away, another 14-ton haulage motor is installed. 

The alternating three-phase generator is used for operating three 10 
H.-P. induction motors for driving small pumps, one 5 H.-P., one 10 
H.-P., two 20 H.-P., and one 30 H.-P induction motors for operating 
elevators; one 5 H.-P. induction motor for a car lift; and three chain 
coal cutters. The induction motors for driving the pumps are located 
at the foot of the side entrance both at Thomas and Coketon. One 10 
H.-P. induction motor connected to a pump having a 5-in. suction 250 ft. 
long, and a 4-in. discharge pipe 750 ft. long, with a total elevation of 28 
ft., pumping 106 gallons per minute, was tested and found to take 11,000 
watts. Induction motors are also used for driving fans, and conveyors 
which carry the slack coal from beneath the screens to the bins, where 
it is stored until needed to charge the coke ovens. 

Electric haulage equipments have been so long in use as to be now in 
a thoroughly good state of development. Even yet, however, the fol- 
lowing faults may be observed in some of the machinery: Poorly acting 
brakes, unwieldy arrangement of the various controlling levers and 
trolley poles, brake rods or other projections too close to the track, and 
unsatisfactory speed and power regulation. Although some of these 
seem of small importance, any one of them is apt to seriously interfere 
with efficient work. The brakes on a mining locomotive should be very 
powerful and quick acting; likewise the arrangement of motorman’s 
seat, brake handle, controller and sand-box lever should be such that 
the motorman can control his machine with the greatest possible dis- 
patch and ease. Locomotives have been placed in mines with abso- 
lutely no provision for the motorman, and others where the lever ar- 
rangements are so unwieldy as to make the quick control necessary to 
safe operation impossible. In large coal operations economy is often to 
a large extent dependent upon the rapidity with which the wagon trains 
can be moved. Heavy grades both in favor of and against the load are 
frequently to be found. In order to draw a large load and make quick 
time, the design and control of the motor should be such as to give an 
unusually great draw-bar pull at low speed, and at the same time have 
points of comparatively high speed. This condition is not properly met 
at present by all of the mining locomotives in operation. In one mine, 
which has come recently under the writer’s observation, a slightly dif- 
ferent design and arrangement of control in the locomotive would per- 
mit the handling of much larger loads at a great saving. The power- 
house load curves for haulage are naturally very similar to those of 
other electric railway work. 

Under suitable conditions under-cut coal cutters will permit a great 
saving of labor, and therefore of expense, in soft coal mining. But ina 
large number of cases such cutters have been thrown out as unsatis- 
factory and have been replaced by compressed air drills or other ap- 
paratus. In mines where curve veins abound they have ordinarily given 
much trouble. The cutter strikes the clay vein and sticks, or worse, 
bends, causing it to wedge tightly. This necessitates digging out with 
the pick-axe and expensive repairs. The most serious difficulty seems 
to arise from poor mechanical design and construction, combined some- 
times with electrical faults. It should be possible to overcome these 
difficulties. In one mine where great trouble of this nature was pre- 
viously experienced, a new set of machines is now giving great satis- 
faction. ' 

Electric pumps run by induction motors give very satisfactory service. 
The conditions met with in mining often necessitate frequent re-loca- 
tion of the pumps, and in this respect the electric pump is by far the 
most satisfactory. The attention required is certainly a minimum. A 
particular pump tested ran about 10 hours per day, and the only atten- 
tion required was that necessary for starting, stopping, and lubrication. 
Some mine owners have objected seriously to the electric pumps. In 
most cases these objections have been due to the compact arrangement 
of the pump and motor. In one mine which came under our observation, 
a 10 H.-P. pump, which was bought with the motor, was replaced by the 
water end of a steam pump with a great improvement in the service. 
If electric motors were made to suit the pumps, and not the pumps to 
suit the motors, it would go far toward obviating the most serious ob- 
jections. When the pump must be of largé capacity and when it can be 
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located within a reasonable distance of the steam plant, a steam pump 
would probably show greater economy. 

Wiring in mines is subject to certain restrictions which do not apply 
in ordinary wiring. There is no doubié that the 550-volts used for haul- 
age is dangerous for horses. It is therefore customary in many mines to 
shut off the trolley current while the mules are being taken in or out of 
the mines. If a polyphase system is installed for operating cutters, 
pumps, etc., in the mine, it should be run through the air courses and 
not through the main gangway. A pressure of 550 volts alternating is 
much more dangerous than the same direct-current pressure. The class 
of labor which is usually employed in the soft coal fields is of a low 
grade of intelligence, and many instances are recorded of serious per- 
sonal injury or loss of life from accidental or intentional contact with 
the wires on both 500-volt alternating and direct-current service. A\l- 
though the mine laborers may have been repeatedly warned of the dan- 
ger, they continue careless about the wires. When the mine roof is low 
enough to be reached by the men, the common practice is to run the 
trolley wire along one side, supported by the usual hangers. When 
feeders are necessary they should be run along the same side. The other 
side of the roof should be kept clear. 

Ordinary bare wire is preferable in mine work. The best insulation, 
rubber compounds, deteriorate rapidly under the action of the sulphur 
water. Any other insulation soon becomes inefficient owing to the 
moisture which is always present in a mine. 

In large operations such as those at Windber, where 20 miles of trolley 
are already in service, it is undoubtedly advisable to use at least 500 
volts pressure for haulage. The polyphase power should preferably be 
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used at a lower pressure for the sake of safety to employees. This could 
often be done without an undue expenditure of copper, by carrying high- 
pressure lines overhead to air ducts, or through unused passages to suit- 
able points for distribution, where the pressure could be lowered by 
transformers. When it is necessary to run wires down a shaft throug! 
which coal is to be hoisted, the best practice would be either to use lead 
covered cable, or wire which has been insulated with rubber, heavily 
braided, and drawn into an iron conduit having the ends hermetically 
sealed. In many instances when wires have been installed without such 
protection, in old shafts, trouble has resulted from the breaking of the 
wires, caused by lumps of coal falling down the shaft, etc. 

Skilled Employees.—Too much pains cannot be taken to employ care- 
ful men as motormen for the haulage motors. The mine track is fa! 
from being up to the street railway standard. To haul a long trip of 
wagons over a bad track, requires careful handling of the motor. The 
motorman should be trained to study his track and his load, and know 
when and where to let his trip run slack and where to keep the couplings 
taut. A case came under the writers’ observation where a careful 
motorman handled a trip of 15 loaded wagons, while another motorman 
stalled with 10 wagons on the same stretch of track. This matter is 4 
very important one from the mine owners’ point of view. The cost of 
driving gangways and shafts is considerable, and any method which will 
allow of an increase in the quantity of coal which can be taken from 4 
wee opening in a given time, adds very materially to the mine owners 
profits. ; 

As the lighting of a mine is a comparatively simple matter, it is 
scarcely necessary to consider it here. The universal method is to light 
up all switch points, and only other places of exceptional importance. 
In large mines using a number of locomotives, an efficient system of 
signals should be used in the main headings. This should be an auto- 
matic block system. Mr. A. S. McAlister of Windber, Pa., has worked 
out such a system, using incandescent lamps between trolley and rails, 
which is working admirably. 
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The question of efficiency, from a fuel standpoint, is of comparatively 
small relative value, as the difference in actual cost in fuel in the differ- 
ent systems is insignificant, when compared with other expenses. Data 
available seems to indicate, however, that the all-electric systems lead 
in this respect. As regards the total commercial efficiency, including 
maintenance, labor, interest, and depreciation, there can be no doubt but 
that the compound electric system using polyphase and direct currents, 
will give the best results. 


THE KASELOWSKY PUMPING SYSTEM.* 





By Charles Francois. 





The Kaselowsky system of pumping from deep mines utilizes as its 
motive power water under high pressure. An example of the use of 
this system is found at the Gneisenau shaft of the Harpen Colliery in 
the Dortmund District in Germany. A more recent installation is in 
the Pluto Mine at Wanne in the Ruhr Basin; there the water pressure 
used is as high as 200 atmospheres, while at Gneisenau a pressure of 100 
atmospheres only is employed. 


As shown in Fig. 1 the system includes at the surface: 1. A steam 
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essentially of two fixed pistons, P P, placed on either side of the dis- 
tributing chest, D, and communicating with it by the passages, c c’, so 
as to permit water to enter and leave alternately the cylinders C C’, 
which move. These cylinders are joined by the connections, t and t’, 
and act as plungers for the lifting pumps, M and M’. This arrangement 
reduces the moving parts toa minimum. There are two motors placed 
side by side, so regulated that their action differs by half the stroke. In 
this way there is a steady delivery of water into the pipes. The move- 
ment of the valves is received from arms or tappets so arranged that 
the admission valve is opened by the movement of the adjoining 
eylinder, and closed by that of the cylinder itself. There are no eccen- 
trics nor valve stems. 

The speed of the pumps is low, being usually from 15 to 20 strokes a 
minute. 

The principal dimensions of the installation at Wanne are given as 
an example. The steam engine has two cylinders 0.87 m. diameter and 
1.10 m. stroke; it is run at 40 revolutions a minute. The compression 
pumps have plungers 0.078 m. diameter and 1.10 m. stroke. The pipe 
which carries water to the motors is 0.060 m. diameter, while the escape 
or exhaust pipe is 0.070 m. The pipe conducting water from the lifting 
pumps is 0.180 m. In the regulator the large piston is 0.520 m. diameter 


A 
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engine, M, operating the water compression pumps, P, and the air com- 
pressor, C, the latter furnishing the air needed for the regulators. 

At the bottom of the shaft: 1. A hydraulic motor, K, of a special 
form, operating the lifting pumps, G. 2. Two regulators, R’ and R”, 
for the water pipes. 

In the shaft: 1. The pipe, I, conducting water to the pump. 2. The 
pipe, II, carrying the water discharged from the pump. 3. The pipe, 
III, carrying compressed air to the regulator. 4. The pipe, IV, for 
the water lifted from mine. 

As shown by the arrows in Fig. 1, the water operating the pump 
passes from the pump, P, through the accumulator, R, which regulates 
the pressure, through the pipe, I, to the motor, K, at the bottom of the 
shaft. After performing the work it is returned to the surface through 
the pipe, II, on which is the regulator, R’, and is discharged into the 
reservoir, S, from which the pump, P, is supplied. Only enough water 
must be supplied to this reservoir to make up for the inevitable waste. 
This is preferred to permitting the water to escape, because the reser- 
voir may be supplied with pure water, free from the salts which often 
exist in mine water; thus preventing incrustations in the pipes or corro- 
sion of the metal. 

At Wanne the engine driving the compression pump is a compound 
condensing engine using steam at 150 lbs. pressure. The piston rods 
work directly two pumps placed together. To withstand the very high 
pressure these pumps are of cast steel. The plungers are of nickel steel. 
The valves have a large area and a very short lift, and are held in 
place by a spring. 

The regulator, shown in Fig. 2, is formed of two cylinders, C and C’, 
in which are two pistons, P and P’, of such diameters that the ratio 
between them is 1:10. The water acting on P’ with a pressure of 200 at- 
mospheres is counterbalanced by a compressed air pressure of 25 at- 
mospheres on P. This piston is a hollow cylinder of phosphor-bronze. 
The pistons being small, the regulator is necessarily long. The water 
piston has below a small cavity, c, which permits the escape of water 
- case the pressure rises too high and causes the piston, P’, to lift too 
‘ar. 

The pipe carrying the water under compression to the motor is weld- 
less steel pipe, the joints being kept tight by leather or rubber packing. 
The loss of pressure through friction is 10 to 12 per cent. 

The motor and lifting pump are shown in elevation in Fig. 3, and in 
plan in Fig. 4. The motor is of peculiar construction. It is composed 
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and the small piston 0.160 m. The hydraulic motor has the moving 
cylinders—which are also the pump plungers—0.235 m. diameter and 
0.800 m. stroke. The usual speed is 18 strokes per minute. The aver- 
age duty is 69 per cent. of the theoretical efficiency. 


COAL EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The exports of coal, coke, 
cinders and briquettes from the United Kingdom during November were 
3,511,483 tons, making the total for the eleven months of the year 39,- 
619,132 tons, as compared with 33,008,265 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1898, and 34,122,046 tons in the first 11 months of 1897. In 
November, 1898, 3,453,216 tons were exported, as against 3,192,581 tons 
in November, 1897. 





ONTARIO GOVERNMENT ASSAY OFFICE.—The statement of labo- 
ratory work done at the Ontario Government Assay Office, at Belleville, 
shows a total receipt of 220 samples received for examination during 
the month of November. The samples sent in for assay consisted of 98 
for gold assay, 23 for gold and silver, 35 for copper, 3 nickel, 1 platinum 
and 1 zinc. The samples for complete or partial analysis comprised 9 
iron ores from Eastern Ontario for analysis as to smelting quality, 5 
samples of crude and refined salt from the salt beds in Western Ontario, 
6 samples of crude and manufactured peat from the peat beds in the 
various parts of this Province which are being worked, and 4 rocks for 
partial analysis. Altogether 241 assays and analytical determinations 
were made during the month. Of these 161 were done for the public 
on which fees aggregating $161.90 were collected. The Bureau of Mines 
required 80 assays and analytical determinations from the laboratory, 
on which no fees were collected. Most of the gold ores were sent in 
from the Seine River District and show more or less paying values of 
gold. This district, as well as the Lower Manitou District, is the scene 
of much activity, due to the rapid extension of the Ontario & Rainy 
River Railway and the recent improvements of the Government colo- 
nization roads. The nickel ores came from the Sudbury District, while 
the copper ores, showing more or less paying values of copper, were 
sent in from the different parts of Parry Sound District. All of the 
iron ores for analysis came from Eastern Ontario, where there are 
several new properties being worked. 

The laboratory has issued a special circular announcing the intention 
of making a specialty of check assay work, for which purpose mailing 
bags for ore samples may be obtained free on application, ; 
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In small mines, or in opening new mines, where it is not advisable to 
put in expensive machinery, there is often need of some cheap and 
simple device which can be employed in working the ore until its values 
are thoroughly tested, or until a stage of development has been reached 
which will warrant the exploitation of the deposit on a more extensive 
seale. One of the most efficient devices of this kind which has been 
employed in our Western mines is the old Spanish arrastra, which has 
been for many generations in use in Mexico and South America, and 
which the early California miners adopted from their Mexican neigh- 
bors. The arrastra is a simple device and in most cases can be con- 
structed from material which can be obtained on the spot or without 
great difficulty; it is a very close saver of gold; it can be operated by 
animal power if no other is at hand; and it involves only a very small 
expenditure for construction and operation. It is true that it is some- 
what slow in working, but where the quantities to be handled are com- 
paratively small this is only a minor defect, and is fully compensated 
for by its other advantages. Its use is and should be generally con- 
fined to free-milling ores or those containing only small proportions of 
pyrites. For outcrop or decomposed surface ores it is generally a most 
appropriate and convenient device. 

In its simpler form—which is also generally the best—the arrastra 
consists of a shallow circular bed which is paved with very closely set 
blocks of hard stone. A post is set in the center, usually upon a raised 
block, and is supported at the top by a rough timber frame in such a 
way that it is free to revolve. This post carries one or more arms to 
which the drags are connected by chains. One of the arms extends be- 
yond the outer circle of the bed, and to this the motive power can be 
attached. This power is most usually in the Southwest a mule or 
burro; in Mexico and Central America one or more peons or Indians are 
often substituted for the four-legged engine. 

The stone bed of the arrastra is usually laid upon a foundation com- 
posed of a layer of clay or soil beaten down as hard as possible; where 
it can be had concrete can be advantageously used for the bed. It 
should project for 2 ft. or so outside of the arrastra floor all around in 
order to prevent any quicksilver which may escape from soaking into 
the soft earth. Around the bed there must be a curb or wall to prevent 
the pulp from escaping; this may be of stone or of wood as is most 
convenient. Sometimes the bed of the arrastra is sunk below the sur- 
face, and in that case the curb may be simply earth rammed hard. 
Probably the most satisfactory curb is made of wooden staves. The 
height will vary from 18 in. to 4 ft., or perhaps more, according to the 
size and the quantity which it is proposed to treat. The bed should 
be made of blocks of hard stone fitted together as carefully as possible 
and evenly laid. The larger the stones the better, as there will be fewer 
joints to make. The joints should be filled in with cement where it 
can be had, or with good hard sand well rammed in. The choice of 
stone will in most cases be determined by the neighborhood. Granite 
and quartzite are generally considered good. If possible it is better to 
have a stone that will not wear smooth by friction but will retain its 
roughness of surface, as the efficiency of the grinding is less when the 
stones are worn smooth. 

In the more elaborate machines the central post is shod at the bottom 
with iron and carries an iron pin. A cast-iron shoe may be used as a 
support and an iron bearing also at the top. While these are to be 
preferred, of course, they are not indispensable and good work has been 
done with wooden shoes and bearings, which can be worked out very 
fairly with ordinary tools. The number of arms carried by the post will 
depend upon the size of the arrastra and the power used. Where a mule 
is the operator a plain arm to the end of which he can be attached is all 
that is required. In more elaborate constructions the central post may 
carry a bevel gear at the top which will mesh with a pinion carried on 
a shaft driven either by a water wheel or a steam engine. 

The drag-stones or grinders are attached to the arms which project 
from the post. They are usually stones as large and heavy as can be 
procured, and are of the same materials as the bed-stone. The face 
must be flat and the stone itself should be nearly flat also and a little 
wider on the face than on the back, so as to avoid any tendency to turn 
over while running. Two eye-bolts are secured in the top of the drag- 
stones, either leaded in or screwed into wooden plugs driven into holes 
made in the stone. Chains or raw-hide ropes extend from these eye- 
bolts to the arms, and should be so arranged that their length can be 
varied as found necessary. The general custom is to make one of the 
ropes or chains a little longer than the other, so that the front of the 
drag-stone forms an angle with a radius drawn from the center of the 
arrastra. The object of this is to secure a better turning over and 
mixing of the pulp. The stone is so hung that the front end is raised 
a little from the bottom; if it rested flat it would have a tendency to 
push aside the particles of quartz instead of drawing them underneath 
and grinding them. The number of drag-stones varies; in a small ma- 
ehine only two may be used, and sometimes the number is as high as 
eight, but four is probably the most usual number. A drag-stone 200 
Ibs. in weight is about the smallest that should be used, and stones of 
600 or 700 lbs. each are not uncommon. The diameter of the arrastra, 
of course, varies, 8 ft. being about the smallest, while 12 ft. is quite 
common, and they are sometimes built up to 20 ft. in diameter. For a 
12-ft. arrastra the width of the pavement or grinding bed would be 4 ft. 
or a little over. The number of revolutions where mule power is used 
is about six per minute; where water power or steam is available they 
may be run up to about 12 a minute. 

After an arrastra has been built it should be run for several days on 
barren quartz or sand until the running is comparatively smooth, and 
the cracks in the floor have been well filled up. After it is ready for 
use the ore is charged in, the quantity varying with the size of the 
machine, the hardness of the ore, and the fineness to which it has 
already been broken. Where a rock-breaker is available it will, of 
course, be used, but where the stone must be broken up by the hammer 
it will naturally be turned over to the machine in larger pieces. In 
Mexico the ore for the arrastra is usually picked over very carefully by 
hand before breaking, in order that as little barren rock as possible 
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may be charged. A usual charge is broken ore sufficient to form a bed 
1% or 2 in, deep all over the floor. This is spread uniformly over the 
bed, damped down with water, and the drags started. After the ore has 
been ground fairly fine, water enough is added to make it rather a stiff 
paste. When it has been well mixed quicksilver is thrown in; generally 
sprinkled over the surface of the pulp as uniformly as possible. One 
accepted way of doing this is to squeeze the quicksilver through a piece 
of fine canvas, breaking it up into globules. The quantity used is gen- 
erally about three times that of the gold or silver supposed to be in the 
ore. It is a very common practice to put it in gradually in small quan- 
tities, taking out samples of the pulp from time to time, and panning 
them out in order to ascertain whether any amalgam is forming. The 
experienced miner will readily see from the result of this panning 
whether it is best to add any more quicksilver. The consistency of the 
pulp is an important point; it should be thin enough to allow the drags 
to work through it easily and smoothly, but not so thin that the quick- 
silver will sink to the bottom and collect in the depressions of the bed, 
where it would do little or no good. 

The arrastra is a fine grinder and amalgamator, and does its work 
well if allowed sufficient time, but it cannot be pushed or hurried. For 
this reason it is not adapted for large plants where great quantities of 
ore are to be worked, nor is it suitable for very low grade ores, as its 
operations are too slow to make such ores yield a profit. 

When the amalgamation is considered complete the pulp is drawn off. 
Arrangements are usually made for this by making gates or openings in 
the curb; generally there are several at different levels, all discharging 
into a sluice-box. Water is run in to thin the pulp and wash out the 
ground ore. As a rule most of the amalgam remains on the bottom of 
the arrastra; but if the gold is fine the sluice-box should be provided 
with amalgamated copper plates, or with riffles. Where there are sul- 
phurets in the ore which it is desirable to save, blankets may be used. 
When the pulp has all been drawn off a new charge is introduced, and 
the operation begun again. The time required for working one charge 
varies very much according to the nature of the ore and other consider- 
ations; probably from 6 to 12 hours will be the limit, and the quantity 
of ore worked will also vary from the same causes. 

A partial clean-up is made every week or two, when the arrastra is 
cleaned out, its contents being removed as closely as possible by 
scoops and stiff brushes; no attempt, however, is made to scrape out 
amalgam which may have worked its way down into the cracks, this 
being left for a general clean-up. The material collected is washed out 
in pans or a cradle in the usual way to separate the amalgam, and also 
to recover any sulphurets or other material which it may be thought 
best to save. ; 

A general clean-up is usually made only when the stones of the bed 
or floor are so far worn out that they have to be replaced. When this 
is done the stones are taken up, carefully scraped and cleaned to save 
any particles of amalgam which may adhere to them. The sand on 
which the stones were laid is carefully panned out, and frequently the 
hard earth or clay bed is scraped off, and the upper part washed. A new 
pavement is then put down if work is to be continued. The length of 
time which a pavement will last is very variable, as may be supposed. 
It depends upon the nature of the stone of which the bed and the drags 
are made, the nature of the ore ground, and some minor considerations. 
It may happen sometimes that where a prospector has been engaged 
in the work the machine may be abandoned altogether. In that case 
there is at least the satisfaction of knowing that no very heavy expense 
has been incurred in setting up the machine. Tizie and labor have been 
lost, of course, but no considerable amount of money. 

Many attempts have been made to improve upii the arrastra to in- 
crease its speed and to make it a more modern muchine in appearance. 
If old miners are to be believed, these attempts tu 1m.0dernize the ma- 
chine have not been improvements, and more efficent work can be 
done with the old-style stone-bed than with any of the so-called im- 
provements. Possibly this is true, for although many of the principles 
of the arrastra have been embodied in improved machines, the origina! 
device was specially adapted io the condition under which it was used. 
It has been improved somewhat by the experience of centuries, while 
retaining the same general character and form which it originally had, 
and in all probability it will always have a place in mining which can 
be filled in no other way. 


COLOMBIAN EMERALD MINES.—The Colombian Ministry of 
Finance has been asking for bids for leases of the emerald mines of 
Muzo and Cosenez. The leases are to be for a term of 15 years. 





THE COLOR OF GEMS.—According to Tschermak, the formation of 
the color of precious stones and other minerals is not easily explained 
in the majority of cases. The dye-stuff contained in them may belong 
to an organic as well as inorganic compound, but almost always its 
quantity is so small that it does not suffice for a chemical analysis. 
In the mineral, zircon, which is much used as a gem, especially under 
the name of hyacinth, the yellow, green, red or brown color can be 
ascribed to the presence of nitrogen, and the same thing has been 
proven for the well-known smoky quartz, which is very often errone- 
ously called smoky topaz. The origin of the coloring of the amethyst 
has not been determined as yet, but the opinion that it was due to the 
presence of a compound of sulphocyanide with iron, has been found 
to be wrong. In many minerals the color is caused by the presence of 
chrome. This has been a long-established fact as regards certain va- 
rieties of garnet, spinel and diopside (a variety of augite). But other 
highly-prized gems owe their color to chrome, as the red and violet 
spinel, the ruby, the sapphire, the oriental amethyst, the green zircon, 
and the topaz of Villarica, Brazil. In the ruby and the sapphire, it is 
true, chrome could not be discovered direct, but it was established 
in the opposite way, that the combination of the elements constituting 
the said gems and potassium bichromate produces colorless metals 
on the one hand, but also red, blue, yellow and green ones. Thus, 


numerous other examples might be cited, in which the cause of the col- 
oring of minerals might be ascertained, but a much larger number of 


colored minerals remains, whose color the chemists have not yet ex- 
plained. 
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THE GATES ROTARY CEMENT KILN. 





The rotary kiln for calcining cement clinker is now the generally ac- 
cepted machine at all cement works of the latest and best design. Its 
use has passed the stage of controversy, although there is still consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to the minor details. Experience has 
led to many alterations and improvements and has made it possible to 
produce a very efficient machine for the purpose, although it is prob- 
able that many improvements will still be made as practice advances. 
There has been some discussion as to the form and size of the shell, 
which is not yet finally settled. The general tendency at present is to 
the use of large kilns, involving increased diameter and greater weight, 
and the problem with makers has been therefore largely in the direc- 
tion of the proper support of the weight and the most efficient method 
of driving the kiln. 

The accompanying illustration shows a large kiln built by the Gates 
Iron Works, in Chicago. Fig. 1 is a general view of the kiln, while 
Fig. 2 is a sectional drawing showing the method of driving. The latter 
is a chain drive and has been adopted as being very much better than 


of the strain upon the bearings. It has often happened that this has re- 
sulted in shearing of the rivets and the eventual destruction of the body 
of the kiln. 3 

In the Gates kiln the carrying rollers or idlers have their shafts 
pressed into place by a hydraulic press, and no keys are used; so that 
the shaft is not weakened by turning a shoulder or cutting key-ways. 
The equalizing levers in which these rolls are journaled are each cast in 
one piece, making them rigid so that they do not get out of line. The 















GATES ROTARY CEMENT KILN. 


gearing of any kind. Owing to the deflection which almost always oc- 
curs it has been found difficult if not impossible to keep the gear wheels 
in proper line, and for this reason the chain was adopted on account of 
its greater flexibility. In some cases cement people have preferred the 
gearing, but as a rule the chain is at once accepted as an improvement. 
The section in Fig 2 will give a very clear idea of the arrangement, 
which is very simple im its details and hardly requires any further de- 
scription. 

The Gates kiln is provided with oniy two carrying rings, as it is 
necessarily much easier to keep two bearings in line than three or more. 
With the two bearings a considerable deflection of the cylindrical body 





bearings for the roller shells are provided with caps which are cham- 
bered for waste, so that steady lubrication is secured. F 

Of course, different methods of driving the kilns are in use; that most 
generally recommended is a small steam engine to be used for each 
kiln, so that the speed of rotation can be changed if desired. Where 
such an engine cannot be conveniently used, a variable motion drive is 
necessary. 


PEAT IN ONTARIO.—Under charge of the Bureau of Mines of the 
Province, a detailed report on the peat industry in Ontario will soon be 


a 
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CHAIN DRIVE oF ROTARY KILN. 


apparatus; but where three are used a slight warp will change the dis- 
apparatus; but where three are used a slight wark will change the dis- 
tribution of the load so that the kiln will alternately throw its entire 
weight upon the center bearing or upon the two end bearings. This 
will in a short time cause a severe wrenching of the shell, to say nothing 


issued, giving an account of the extent of the numerous available peat 
beds, analyses of raw and manufactured peat as made into briquettes 
by the Dickson compression patent, with the probable value of peat 
as.a fuel for domestic and commercial purposes. This report will be 
of great interest to people in the coal and wood trade. 
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ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Sulphide Corporation, Limited, New South Wales. 


This company was originally organized to treat the zinc-lead ores of 
the Broken Hill region in New South Wales by the Ashcroft process. 
That process having been abandoned, the company now operates the 
Central Mine at Broken Hill, which it purchased, treating the ores by 
concentration and smelting. It has a large concentrating plant at 
Broken Hill, and smelting works at Cockle Creek. 

The quantity of ore treated in the concentrating plant and the product 
was as follows, in net tons: 





First half. Second half. Year. 

Tons. Per ct. Tons. Per ct. Tons. Per ct. 
Total ore treated............ 99,27: Sales 102,133 - se 201,411 oe 
Concentrates ... cons SCS 19.9 21,274 20.8 40,989 20.3 
OE  weresese ,020 1.0 1,318 1.3 2,338 ‘1.2 
Middlings ... 20,068 20.2 21,105 20.7 41,173 20.4 
PE sossepitonk 7, 7.6 8,590 8.4 6,125 8.1 
ED. davevebasiatoxdsonene 50,946 51.3 49,846 48.8 100,786 50.0 


The report says: “The proportion of concentrates produced to ore 
treated has increased 1.97 per cent; the recovery of lead being 70.3 
per cent. The milling returns have been highly satisfactory, showing 
in the more important details a continuous and gradual improvement; 
and although the larger portion of the slimes have been favorably dis- 
posed of, later developments in the treatment of this product will permit 
in the future of an increased recovery of both silver and lead being 
made; nevertheless the maximum recovery of lead obtainable, consist- 
ent with a payable treatment of the slimes, will not raise the recovery 
above 73 per cent. approximately, as any further increase can only 
be obtained by finer grinding for the liberation of the lead, thereby 
increasing the difficulties of producing a high grade zinc.” 

The cost of producing and preparing ore, reduced to United States 
currency, is as follows: Mining, including handling waste and filling, 
$2.37; development, $0.24; traction, crushing and maintenance, $0.18; 
concentration, $0.73; total, $3.52 per ton. The total contents of the ore 
treated, by assay, were 37,277 tons lead, 44,362 tons zinc, and 2,510,033 
oz. silver. 

The report of the manager of the smelting works at Cockle Creek 
shows results as follows: 


Total smelted, net tons. First half. Second half. Year. 
cca ash apkeeeknooabheerhhabeaane 12,615 18,690 ‘ 
Sore en, SOE ss cca onckenndsaeieesccbee 1,369 1,363 2,732 
eo es Be BD ee ohakis 67 67 
RS eae 737 676 1,413 
eS A IE Ss kine phtkdbswensedbusvencuxss 715 326 1,041 
PE crhekkes Shakes ses ssbseps knees chpbeieee sake 15,436 21,122 36,558 


The total product for the year was 18,596 tons lead bullion, containing 
946,855 oz. silver and 1,787 oz. gold; and matte containing 876 tons 
lead and 91,140 oz. silver. The total silver produced was 1,037,995 oz. 
The approximate averages were 50.5 per cent. lead, 28.4 oz. silver and 
0.05 oz. gold to the ton. 

The directors’ report says: “The credit balance from the profit and 
loss account amounts to £131,218, and after charging £11,064 to depre- 
ciation account and £5,000 interest on debentures, a net profit remains 
of £115,154, which will admit of the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent. upon the preference shares, and 10 per cent. upon the ordinary 
shares, leaving a balance of £18,904 to be carried forward to the credit 
of the current year. . .. 

“In last year’s report, it was pointed out that there were good 
prospects that the zinc tailings and other residues which had hitherto 
been treated as of little value, would become an element of revenue. 
Contracts have since been entered into for the sale, on satisfactory 
terms, of 66,000 tons of middlings, 25,000 tons of slimes, and 10,006 
tons of zinc concentrates, which are now in course of delivery. As 
the output of residues exceeds 3,000 tons per week, the shareholders 
will appreciate the importance of a profitable market for them having 
been secured Experiments have been continued both at the mine and 
Cockle Creek, having in view the enrichment of the zinc residues, and 
the establishment of a satisfactory method of subsequent treatment. 
These experiments have proved that the grade of zinc can be materially 
and inexpensively enhanced by the application of a magnetic method 
of separation, for which patents have been obtained. The residues in 
this form can be disposed of by sale, or treated at Cockle Creek, should 
further experiments there show it to be desirable. 

“The construction work during the year has included the erection 
of a third furnace and increased roasting plant at Cockle Creek, and 
the building of a new branch line of railway at Broken Hill, which 
will be of great service in cheapening and facilitating the delivery of 
products. The main shaft has also been sunk from the 600-ft. level 
and has now reached the 700-ft. level, the ore at this point being fully 
as good as at the higher levels. At the 600-ft. level, which has been 
extensively opened up during the past year, the ore body is of great 
magnitude, attaining a width of 270 ft.” 


COLORS OF HEATED STEEL CORRESPONDING TO DIFFERENT 
DEGREES OF TEMPERATURES.* 





By Maunsel White and F. W. Taylor. 





There is, perhaps, nothing more indefinite in the industrial treatment 
of steel than the so-called color temperatures, and as they are daily 
used by thousands of steel workers, it would seem that a few notes on 
the subject would prove of general interest. 

The temperatures corresponding to the colors commonly used to ex- 
press different heats, as published in various text books, hand books, 
etc., are so widely different as given by different authorities, it is impos- 
sible to draw any definite or reliable conclusion. The main trouble 
seems to have been in the defective apparatus used for determining 
the higher temperatures. The introduction of the Le Chatelier pyrome- 
ter within the last few years has placed in the hands of the scientific 


echanical Engineers. 


* Paper 
Society of 


resented at the New York meeting (December, 1899) of the American 


investigator an instrument of extreme delicacy and accuracy, which has 
enabled him to determine the temperatures through the whole practical 
range of influence, and led to the establishment of new melting and 
freezing points of various metals and salts, which are now accepted as 
the standard in all scientific investigation. There have not, however, 
been published any results with the Le Chatelier pyrometer seeking to 
establish a correspondence of temperature with color heats. 

The first work done in this line, of which we are aware, is that of 
Dr. H. M. Howe, some eight or nine years ago. His results, however, 
have not been published, and with his kind permission we are enabled 
to give them here: 


Deg., C Deg., Fahr. 
ROUEN WD Ao bans cehuaBoonssnerecese 2 1,022 to 1,157 
ts NE wens cdastoxs wes bane 1,292 


BS Se re eres 1,562 
Full yellow........ ae 1,742 to 1,832 
Light yellow....... 1,922 
Very light yellow. 2,012 
White 2,102 

The nomenclature used for color heats differs with different operators, 
but in our investigation we have adopted that which seems more nearly 
to represent the actual color corresponding to the heat sought to be 
represented. We have found that different observers have quite a dif- 
ferent eye for color, which leads to quite a range of temperatures cover- 
ing the same color. Further, we have found that the quality or intensity 
of light in which color heats are observed—that is, a bright sunny day, 
or cloudy day, or the time of day, such as morning, afternoon, or even- 
ing, with their varied light—influence to a greater or less degree thie 
determination of temperatures by eye. 

After many tests with the Le Chatelier pyrometer, and different 
skilled observers working in all kinds of intensity of light, we have 
adopted the following nomenclature of color scale with the corre- 
sponding determined values in degrees Fahrenheit as best suited to 
the ordinary conditions met with in the majority of smith shops: 


eee ee Peer eer Ce eee eee eer eres) 





Degrees. 
Darke: DiGOd - TOG, “WARP hs 55 5as thin ccc secc'eesesccseces 990 
Dark £oG, DIO FOG, WW TOG. ssc occ csede cveccccsceacee 1,050 
ee es Be Be ee PO OTE ree eee 1,175 
UT REI > DU as Fo oo os hyo 63 00s % ose csecccessocccceseces 1,250 
CE a ales ono 05 ha oo nnbbso nn ses secs censedaveceess 75 


1,3 
Light cherry, bright cherry, scaling heat, light red.. 1,550 
Salmon, orange, free scaling heat 
Light salmon, light orange... 
Yellow 





Reem meee ween ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


The scaling heat (1,550°) is the heat at which scale forms and ad- 
heres, that is, does not fall away from the piece when allowed to cool 
in air. 

With the advancing knowledge of, and interest in, the heat treatment 
of steel, the foregoing notes, it is hoped, may prove of some value to 
those engaged in the handling of steel at various temperatures, and 
lead to further and wider discussion of the subject, with a view to the 
better understanding and more accurate knowledge of the correct tem- 
peratures. The importance of knowing with close approximation the 
temperatures used in the treatment of steel, cannot be over-estimated, 
as it holds out the surest promise of success in obtaining desired re- 
sults. 

This demand for more accurate temperatures must eventually lead to 
the use of accurate pyrometric instruments; but at present the only 
available instruments do not lend themselves readily to ordinary uses, 
and the eye of the operator must be largely depended upon; therefore, 
the training of the eye, by observing accurately determined tempera- 
tures, will prove of much material assistance in the regulation of tem- 
peratures which cannot be otherwise controlled. 


NOTES ON PLATE AMALGAMATION.* 





By George E. Collins. 





The results tabulated below were obtained at the Reynolds mill, Wivite 
County, Ga. They were noted, not with a view to investigating the point 
discussed by Mr. Clark in his paper, but in course of a test on a work- 
ing scale to determine the comparative saving from a given free-milling 
ore on copper and silvered plates respectively. In every case the bullion 
assayed was the result of a separate clean-up on a considerable quan- 
tity of ore. The ore varied widely in grade and in other respects, but 
the runs bracketed in the table were made at the same time, in adjoin- 
ing batteries, and similar types of ore. In a few cases (so noted) the 


Fineness of 


bullion. Ratio, gold 

Month. Plate. Gold. Silver to silver. 
DeCONNEE, BENG. 226.26 560. owiceeceses { Biiver-piated 769 ist $95 Z i 
; Copper 884 99 8.93 to 1 
Dale, PONE: cos os. ch s2oockesdecenues —— H - rn - 
Bway, SOU. .scssssh sch. esesna0ees —— = is se 
February, 1899 (same ore).........-- ee = 1 4 2 
March, 1899 (same ore).........++.-++ ao = " wir _ ; 
March, 1899 (same ore)..........+++- — ~ 2 .¢ = t 
Silver-plated 821 162 5.07 to 1 
April, 1899 (same ore).........+-+-+++ SAO DOr ated = iat . - : 
APil, 1899.........cccceeesccesecececees a aM * = = 
April, 1899........cccccceccccccesccccees ——? - 2 He ~ : 


*Result modified by the addition to bullion shipment of a little impure bul- 
lion left over from previous clean ups. 
+Copper-plate was in strips, which 
under surface cleaned. 
i ck ci la ee 


*Note submitted at the California meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, in response to note of A. J. Clark. See ‘Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal,’’ September 30th, 1899, page 394. 


were taken up at these runs and the 
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ore was specially mixed, fed from the same bin, and for practical pur- 
poses identical. The assays are quoted from the certificates of the 
United States Assay Office, Charlotte, N. C., to which the retorted bullion 
was shipped. 

li will be seen that the fineness of the bullion obtained, both as to the 
gold and silver, showed extraordinary variations, due presumably to 
changes in the ore; but that as a general rule the silver ratio of that 
from the battery provided with the silvered plate was decidedly higher. 
At first sight these results fit in with the theory suggested. by Mr. Clark, 
that there is a tendency for the silver in the pulp to resist amalgamation 
on an amalgamated copper plate, as compared with a silvered plate. 

The figures, however, do not tell the whole story. The mortars in the 
Reynolds mill are similar to the “Hall” type, but designed for 750-lb. 
instead of 450-lb. stamps. Most of the amalgam is really collected in 
the mortar-box, around and behind the liners, and is only flushed out on 
the plates in the course of the clean-up. The proportion originally de- 
posited in the mortars varies, of course, as the gold in the ore is finer or 
coarser, but will be from 40 to 85 per cent. of the total. If, therefore, we 
confine our attention to the amalgam deposited on the plates in the first 
‘ instance, the difference in fineness will appear so great that we can 
hardly ascribe it altogether to a greater affinity of the silver in the pulp 
for the silver-plated surface. 

Every millman knows that the silver on an electro-plated plate tends 
to wear off in course of time, especially when low-grade ore is run over 
it; and this loss of silver may continue indefinitely, on a small scale. 
Similarly, at custom mills it is often found that ore, however barren, 
run over a copper plate which has become well coated, will abstract some 
of the amalgam from its surface. At Black Hawk, Colo., there is (or 


le 


same ore, battery A fitted with old silvered plate, and battery B fitted 
with new silvered plate: 


Ounces Fineness of 
Ounces Melted bullion. Ratio, gold 
Amalgam. bullion. Gold. Silver. to silver. — 
A Collected in mortar......... 10.76 } 900 9.89 to 1 
Deposited on plate.......... 5.69 1.35 794 4.9% tol 
B Collected in mortar......... 12.21 6.98 93314 60 15.56 to 1 
-{ Deposited on plate.......... 10.81 2.98 805 185 4.35 tol 


The relative quantities of amalgam and gold obtained from the two 
batteries must not be taken into consideration, as, owing to the break- 
age of a cam in battery A, the quantity of ore put through was unequal. 

To some extent, this test corroborates the former results; the differ- 
ence in fineness of the gold from the two mortars, fed with the same ore 
and under identical conditions, is, however, perplexing. The writer 
questions whether the heavy silver-plating—2 or 3 oz. per square foot— 
sometimes adopted in gold-mills, is not a mistake, and whether it would 
not be more economical to use a thin coating—1 oz. or less—renewing it, 
if necessary, as the silver wears off. 


TESTS OF STAMP SHOES AND DIES. 





The accompanying illustration is the reproduction of a stamp shoe 
and die, taken out after wear in the mill of the Village Main Reef 
Gold Mining Company in the Witwatersrand District of the Transvaal. 
They were furnished for the mill by the works of Arthur Koppel, 
through the Johannesburg agency. 

In a special test made in May-August last in this mill of shoes and 
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WoRN KopPEL SHOE AND DIE FROM STAMP MILL. 


was) a trick among unscrupulous ore-haulers out of a job, of bringing 
in worthless ore from some convenient dump and hauling it in small 
lots to different mills, in the hope than one or other of the loads would 
be run over a plate in direct succession to a lot of rich ore, and so would 
yield something at the expense of the mill’s bona fide customers. 

The loss of silver was plainly noticeable on the surface of the plate at 
the Reynolds mill. Up to May, 1899, when the above-noted tests ter- 
minated, about 170 oz. of bullion had been removed from it, with an 
average silver assay, in the cases recorded, of 0.041 in excess of that 
from the copper plate; so that the total excess of silver only amounted 
to 6.97 oz. May not this have been derived entirely from the plate? Its 
superficies is 37.33 sq. ft., originally plated with 1 oz. per square foot, or 
37.33 oz. of silver in all. Surely it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
18.7 per cent. of the total silver on the plate may have been removed 
with the amalgam in the course of several months. May not part or all 
of the effect observed by Mr. Clark at the Homestake be accounted for 
in the same way? The admission of this suggestion will, of course, not 
affect the general question as to decrease of gold fineness in bullion with 
increasing distance from the battery. 

At the conclusion of the above-noted tests it was established that, 
notwithstanding the lower fineness of the bullion, the net saving on 
the silvered plate was in excess of that on the copper plate. The latter 
was replaced with a new silvered plate, and similar tests were then 
made on the old and new silvered plates, with the following results: 


Fineness of 


bullion. Ratio, gold 

Ore. ait a0. Gee. ee ea 
plate 12 tol 
OM! GQ Hoa daciadvecshisicgcacenotas New plate 876 108 811 to 1 
plate 10.40 to 1 
NG Ro osdcccnuasctiscvecvesieiccseed New plate 893 101 8.84 tol 


As might have been expected, the bullion from the old plate (the most 
easily removable part of the plating on which had, no doubt, already 
been taken off with the amalgam) was considerably lower in silver than 
that from the new plate. 

After the reading of Mr. Clark’s paper, a third test was made, in which 
the amalgam collected inside the mortars and that deposited on the 
plates were cleaned up and assayed separately. The following figures 
were obtained from a 65-hours’ run, both batteries being fed with the 


dies from different makers, the Koppel shoes ran 108 days and the dies 
120 days, those of the best competing make 110 and 120 days respect- 
ively. The comparative wearing test of 6 sets of shoes in use 60 days 
resulted as follows: Koppel’s, 27% in., 27% in., 26 in., 27% in., 26% in., 
and 27% in. The best competing shoes, 26% in., 27 in., 26% in., 27 in., 
26 in., and 27 in. The average wear per shoe for 60 days was 5.48 in. for 
the Koppel shoe, and 5.33 in. for the best competitor. 

The shoe and die shown in the photograph were in use in the battery 
for 108 and 120 days respectively. The mill has stamps of 1,200 ibs. 
weight, and runs on the ordinary banket ore of the Witwatersrand. 


COAL-BURNING LOCOMOTIVES IN RUSSIA.—The administrative 
council for railroads in the southwest of Russia has decided in princi- 
ple to adopt coal instead of wood for firing locomotives; but, as a sud- 
den change would entail too great expense, the substitution will only 
be effected by degrees, in such a manner, however, as to be complete 
about 1903. 


THE SHAWINIGAN POWER COMPANY.—The Hon. Warner Miller 
of New York, whose interests in the paper manufacturing business are 
very large, has been included in the directors of the Shawinigan Water 
& Power Company, in the Province of Quebec, says the “Electrical 
World and Engineer.’”’ The I. P. Morris Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been awarded the contract for two 6,000-H.-P. water wheels for 
use on the property. These wheels, which are to be completed by June 
1st, 1900, will. be the largest and most powerful in existence, the next 
being those of the Niagara Falls Power Company. This contract will 
be followed by a contract for the electric generators, which also will 
be the largest and most powerful in the world. The company is mak- 
ing rapid progress in its works and the canal for the development of 
50,000 H.-P. is now nearly completed. The Pittsburg Reduction Com- 
pany, which has contracted for the use of at least 10,000 H.-P., in the 
manufacture of aluminum, has just let to the R. D. Wood Company of 
Philadelphia the contract for the wheels, and to the Westinghouse 
Electric Company of Pittsburg the contract for the generators necessary 
for the development of 6,000 H.-P. The Shawinigan Carbide Company, 
which has contracted for 10,000 H.-P., has completed all its plans and 
is now laying out its site. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries addressed to this department should relate to matters within t » 
l province of this riodical, such as , metallurgy, chemistry. 
geology, mineralogy, machinery, supplies, etc. As it is manifestly impossible 
to devote space to all the questions and notes constantly ved, prefer- 
ence will be given to topics which seem to be of interest to others eecides 
the inquirer. We cannot here undertake to give professional advice on 
problems requiring special investigation and which should be otbained from 
a@ consulting expert. Nor can we undertake to give advice about mining 
companies or mining stocks. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed 
from correspondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers should 
gend their names and addresses. Anonymous questions will not an- 
gwered. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted 
by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Ferrochrome.—Are there any manufacturers of ferrochrome in the 
United States? What is it used for?—H. J. 


Answer.—Ferrochrome is an alloy of iron and chromium and the 
ordinary forms carry about 50 per cent. of chromium. The Wilson 
Aluminum Company of Holcombs Rock, W. Va., we are informed, is 
making about 60 tons monthly of ferrochrome that runs from 68 to 70 
per cent. chromium, with a carbon content of 1 per cent. for every 
10 per cent. of chromium. The company is erecting a new electric 
plant to develop 7,500 H.-P., at Great Kanawha Falls, not far from 
Charleston, W. Va. Ferrochrome is used in making Krupp armor plate 
and armor-piercing projectiles, for high grade tool steel and for stamp 
shoes and dies. . 





Bauxite and Alum Shale.—In what States and countries are bauxite 
and alum shale found? What is the amount produced in this country? 
What is the amount imported? Would it pay to develop a property con- 
taining a large deposit of alum shale, located near a railroad and also 
accessible by river?—J. S. 


Answer.—1. Bauxite is produced chiefly in the United States, France, 
and Great Britain. France is the largest producer. In the United States 
the bauxite mined at present is in Alabama and Georgia, though de- 
posits are known to exist in Arkansas and other States. 

2. In 1898 the quantity of bauxite produced in the United States 
was 26,791 long tons. The imports were 1,201 tons and the exports 1,000 
tons. Alum shale is not mined in any considerable quantities. 

3. It is not possible to give a definite opinion without knowing more 
of the deposit. Unfortunately, the analysis you send is not clear; 
it gives 49.98 per cent. “residue,” without stating what that residue is; 
it might contain impurities very injurious to the material. In 1898 
there were 97,302 short tons of alum and aluminum sulphate made 
in the United States; which implies a large demand for the raw 
material. Your best course is to submit samples to the large manufac- 
turers of alum, who will give you some idea as to its value. 

Consult “The Mineral Industry,” which treats at length on alum and 
alum-making minerals. 





Locomotive Cinders.—A locomotive boiler, owing to the strong draft, 
usually throws out a quantity of unconsumed coal among the cinders. 
Is it possible to utilize this waste?—C. S. McD. 

Answer.—Referring to this question, which was published and partly 
answered in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’’ December 9th, 1899, 
page 704, Mr. H. E. Smith, chemist for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company, sends us the following note: 

“Locomotive front end cinders have been successfully used by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company for a number of years, being 
burned under stationary boilers, mixed with a small amount of bitumin- 
ous coal. They are not briquetted or otherwise prepared. They can- 
not, however, be classed as fine coal, but are practically coke, as the 
following analyses will show: 


: 1. Cinders. 2. Cinders. 3. Coal. 
ISSR SEAS Sea oy pie cree er ee eo 0.82 0.25 0.8 
re Pe RNRIN cn céskkancanbavonsSban es 5.97 2.40 35.76 
ND ss Gunns eshsnnsceninebebsoSinncsncsee’ 73.17 80.35 55.53 
EE ecu GLRtip eck cocecsekseebkabuenesseeucksckskebee 20.04 17.00 7.86 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
PE. iivdop naghsie nce hess dpencess epkaieen xe ksees undet 1.14 1.76 


“The percentages of moisture are not significant, the cinders having 
been cooled with water, and the sample subsequently air-dried. Sample 
1 represents cinders made from a mixture of several coals. Sample 2 is 
from cinders made chiefly from coal represented by sample 3. It will be 
seen that the coal has lost nearly all of its volatile combustible matter 
and some of its fixed carbon and sulphur. The cinders are, of course, 


collected and used entirely free from the ashes taken from the ash-pan 
and firebox of the locomotive.” 





Concentrating Sulphide Ores.—Can a sulphide ore containing 22 per 
cent lead, 20 per cent. zinc, 16 ounces silver to the ton, be treated so 
as to separate the zinc from the lead by concentration? Does 15 per 
cent. iron sulphide decrease its value?—F. M. C. 


Answer.—The treatment of sulphide ores carrying lead, zinc and sil- 
ver is a problem which is engaging the attention of many metallur- 
gists. The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, in New South Wales, 
has established a concentrating plant on a very large scale for the pur- 
pose of separating its sulphide ores which carry lead and zinc. The 


Sulphide Corporation, which undertook to use the Ashcroft process for 
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sulphide ores, but soon abandoned it, is working on the same lines as 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company. So far their success has been 
only comparative. They have succeeded in obtaining a product chiefly 
lead sulphid¢, but carrying some zinc; and another product chiefly zinc 
sulphide, but carrying some lead. The clean separation has not yet 
been secured, although much time has been spent, and costly experi- 
ments have been made. 

Some iron sulphide occurs in the ores mentioned, and does not add 
to their value. It is, however, separated from the zinc-lead sulphides 
in concentration with comparative ease, owing to the marked difference 
in specific gravity. 

With regard to the silver, it would depend somewhat on its condition 
and combination in the ore, how much could be saved. Probably there 
would be some loss in any concentration process. 

With regard to the Broken Hill concentrates we may add that the 
portion carrying chiefly lead is smelted in Australia to lead bullion, and 
the silver subsequently separated in the usual way. The residues, carry- 
ing zine chiefly, are sold to the Vielle Montagne Company in Belgium 
and to parties in Germany, who smelt them by processes of their own. 


VESSELS OWNED IN THE UNITED STATES.—The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Navigation for the fiscal year 1899 shows 


. that on June 30th last the number of vessels owned in the United States 


and their total gross tonnage—excluding boats under 100 tons—was as 
follows: 








Vessels. Tonnage. 
Iron and steel. Total. Iron and steel. Total. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts........... 712 16,275 685,386 2,614,869 
POCIRS CGBMh ie oc vcsceccccascccccccessces 75 1,970 105,996 539,937 
DUOSTIOCR BI ook cdcdccgecessccesese 296 3,162 572,947 1,446,348 
WERE SER OU: ds cecccucnssvescscsnes 50 1,321 11,313 263,084 
DOTRES  aissdawkassssccssestesdexasase 1,133 22,728 1,375,642 4,864,238 


Thus it appears that iron and steel vessels, while they were only 
5.0 per cent. of the total number, had 28.3 per cent. of the total tonnage. 
Of the total number of vessels, 13,300 of 1,825,318 tons, were sailing 
vessels; 6,837, of 2,476,011 tons, were steamers; 2,591, of 562,900 tons, 
were barges. The addition to the total tonnage by new vessels built 
during the year was 300,038 tons, the greatest gain since 1891. 





SLAG WOOL IN FIREPROOFING.—Among the recent tests made by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee was one on a ceiling constructed 
with silicate cotton, or slag wool, says London “Engineering.” The 
ceiling was used to protect a floor consisting of 3-in. by 9-in. deal joists 
spaced at 19-in. centers, and boarded with %-in. beaded planks, tongued 
and grooved. Slag wool slabs 1% in. thick were fixed to the under side 
of the joists, covering the entire area of the ceiling, and were carried 
down for a distance of 3 in. all around the wall. The slabs were se- 
cured in place by 3-in. screws. These slabs were constructed by en- 
closing the wool between galvanized wire netting of 1-in. mesh. 
Tongued and grooved boarding % in. thick was nailed over the slag 
wool covering, and a wooden cornice was used to cover the portions at 
the junction of the ceiling and walls. The fire was started at about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, and an hour later a temperature of over 
1,800° F. was recorded by the pyrometer. The gas was then turned off 
and water applied, but to half the ceiling only. During the test the 
flooring boards got fairly warm, and warped a little, letting smoke 
through, but were otherwise uninjured. An examination after the test 
showed the whole of the slag wool in position, and the wirework was 
in good condition, though the galvanizing had disappeared. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 


Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending December 5th, 1899. 


ART OF AND APPARATUS FOR TRANSFORMING ENERGY OF 
MOTIVE FLUIDS. Nils Nilsson, New York, N. Y., assignor to the 
Nilsson Power Company of New York. The improvement consists 
in converting an enclosed high-pressure jet of expansible fluid into 
a jet of relatively high velocity and low transverse pressure, 


638,266. 





charging into said enclosed jet of low transverse pressure another 
expansible fluid to increase the density of the first named jet and 
form an enclosed compound jet also of high velocity and low 
transverse pressure; and delivering the compound jet to drive a 
power-generator. 

DIGESTER-LINING. Joshua Norton, Boston, Mass. A lining com- 
posed of tiles, laid in courses, with spaces between the courses, 
the tiles in each course being in close contact with the shell of 
the digester and with each other, and a cement filling in each space 
between the courses. 


. ORE-CONCENTRATING MACHINE. Thomas S. Ridge, Kansas 
City, Mo. A machine comprising a shaft, a motor or wheel mount- 
ed thereon, embracing a rim or casing and spiral spokes or flukes 
extending inward of said rim or casing, a stationary hood sur- 
mounting said wheel and proviied with an opening to receive the 


638,267. 
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ore-laden water, a vat, an annular table arranged above the inner 
edge of the vat, a check-rail surrounding and projecting slightly 
above the outer edge of said table and a slight distance there- 





from, and a conical distributing-disk amalgamator mounted upon 
the shaft below said motor or wheel. 


638,278. ELECTRODE AND PROCESS OF MAKING SAME. Isaiah L. Rob- 
erts, New York, N. Y. The process consists in heating a mixture 
of pulverized glass and carbon, and then subjecting the mixture 
to pressure while the glass is in a soft or plastic condition, thereby 
causing the adherence of the glass particles. 


638,285. MINING APPARATUS. Paul Schnetter, San Francisco, Cal. In 
mining apparatus for frozen ground, a stationary combustion- 
chamber wholly open at bottom to form a passage for flame along 






\ ° @88ge5. > -~* 


the surface of the ground on which said combustion-chamber 
rests, a vertical down-take passage at the rear of said chamber 
communicating with said bottom passage, a grate forming the 
top of said bottom passage and extending from the front to the 
rear down-take passage, and articulated extension-flues connected 
with said bottom passage. 

638,324. CONCENTRATING TABLE. Willis G. Dodd, San Francisco, Cal. 
The combination with the concentrating table, of an overflow- 
riffe or rib arranged diagonally across the working face thereof, 


te Sed] 
” 606,02a 4 


and of a- series of parallel riffies or ribs joined to said diagonal 
fs soggtr Pgg and extending longitudinally toward the foot or tail of 
e table. 


638,370.. MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS, ETC. Edouard Willems, Antwerp, 
Belgium. The process of manufacturing an enamel applicable to 
all products made from figuline clay, consisting in first melting 
together silica, alumina and alkaline matter, and second adding 
to such mixture while melted one or more metallic oxides. 


638,372. PRECIPITATION OF PRECIOUS METALS FROM THEIR CYAN- 
IDE SOLUTIONS. Martin B. Zerener, London, England, assignor 
to the Gold Extraction Syndicate, Limited, same place.. The process 


638,372. 


consists in causing the solution to move in one direction and dur- 
ing such movement passing through it, in the opposite direction 
and in the form of a spray or a number of fine streams or films, 
mercury charged with alkaline metal. 


688,460. AIR COMPRESSOR. John H. Hopps, San Francisco, Cal., assignor 
to the Fulton Engineering and Ship Building Works, same place. 
In an air compressor, a fixed arm on the spindle of the inlet-valve; 
a gripping device mounted loosely on the spindle and adapted to 
grip the outer end of the fixed arm; means for operating the grip- 
ping device from the motor or engine to move the inlet-valve; a 
tripping device mounted loosely on the spindle and operated by 
the air-pressure in the receiver or reservoir to disengage the grip- 
ping device from the fixed arm of the spindle when the supply 
of air to the receiver exceeds its exhaust; and a weight or spring 
connected with the fixed arm by which the valve is thrown wide 
open when the lever-arm is disengaged from the gripping device. 
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638,472. SECONDARY BATTERY OR ACCUMULATOR. Charles J. Reed, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the Security Investment Company 
of Pennsylvania. The method of preventing deleterious effects in 
a secondary battery in which active material is deposited upon one 
electrode or set of electrodes from the battery solution during 
the charging operation, which consists in subjecting detached par- 
ticles of active material to localized electrolytic action whereby 
they are redissolved into the battery solution. 


638,485. PROCESS OF MAKING GAS. Maurice Taylor, Paris, France. In 
the manufacture of gas the step in the process which consists in 
injecting steam into the generator and introducing into the steam 
variable proportions of air irrespective of the changes in the vol- 
ume of steam. 


638,497. COATING MATERIAL FOR DECORATING AND BUILDING PUR- 
POSES. Gustave F. Collantier, Paris, France. The composition 
consists of a compound of solid matter, namely sand, carbonate 
of lime, phosphate of lime, pumice and talc, in powdered form, and 
a liquid compound, namely spirits of turpentine, oil-varnish, water, 
a dryer and white lead ground in oil, these two compounds be- 
ing mixed together. 

638,541. CUPOLA FURNACE. Michael Zippler, Allegheny, Pa. A cupola fur- 
nace having its lining formed with an re fire 
brick or clay portion at the base thereof, and a metal lining below 
the same extending backwardly or outwardly from the edge of 
said projecting portion. 

638.548. APPARATUS FOR MAKING PHOSPHORUS. Louis L. Billaudot, 

Y Paris, France. An apparatus for the recovery of phosphorus, com- 
prising a gas-tight generator of phosphorus vapors, and a con- 
denser connected thereto and consisting of superposed inclined 









Jp . 7a 
688,681. = 


tubes and upright tubes connecting them, the said upright tubes 

euinee onan Hine rs oo the inclined tubes so that the 
-section o e connections is approxi 

to the cross-section of the inclined tube. =" suntan 

638,612. ARTIFICIAL FUEL. Helen M. Van Etten, Moravia, N. Y. The 
composition consists of mineral coal dust or slack, bitumen, alum, 
sal-soda, sulphur and whiting. 

638,626. LIFT FOR ASPHALT, ETC. Charles L. Cummings, New York, 
N. Y. A lift comprising a receptacle, a reciprocating valve mov- 
able longitudinally of said receptacle, a piston on the stem of said 
valve, a cylinder, tubes or conduits communicating with said 
cylinder. 

638,681. MINING SHOVEL. Francis D. Koch, Conshohocken, Pa. In com- 
bination a receptacle having a hinged top and bottom, a metallic 
strip arranged on the sides of the receptacle, a loop formed from 
the strip in the rear, bearings formed on the extremities of the 
strip, a shaft arranged transversely at the mouth of the recepta- 
cle, a brush on the shaft, means for driving the shaft, a handle and 
connection from the hinged top to the handle. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a list of patents published by the Bri 
subjects connected with mining and metallersy, ee a a 





Week Ending November I1lth, 1899. 


21,830 of 1898. LEAD-OXIDE MAKING. The Matthews White Lead Com- 
pany, Runcorn. Improved plant for making lead oxide by treat- 
ing molten lead with a jet of heated air and superheated steam. 


25,983 of 18988. AMALGAMATOR. A. Lavoix, Paris, France. An amal - 
ing machine where the pulp is forced through a layer ft maneuy 
so as to increase extraction. 

26,893 of 1898. SAFETY FUSE. W. F. Reed and E. J. V. Earle, London. A 
waterproof safety fuse for mining purposes, co d 
of celluloid instead of gutta percha. - a 

18,209 of 1899. ORE-FEEDER. W. F. Hill. Ore-feeders for gi ” 
tinuous feed from settling tanks to concentrating Sale sil 

Week Ending November 18th, 1899. 

23,386 of 1898. ALUMINUM ALLOY. G. E. Bourgoin, Paris, France. Hard- 
ening aluminum by adding an alloy of copper, nickel and steel. 

24,593 ef 1898. MINERS’ LAMPS. O. Y. Rhodes, Leeds. Meth 
miners’ oil lamps with electricity without jung oe ae 

25,979 of 1898. GOLD PRECIPITATION. F. W. Martino and F. St - 
field. Method of using acetylene freshly generated oe athe 
for precipitating gold from cyanide solution. 

26,457 of 18988. ORE BREAKER. F. H. Cook, Spokane, Wash., U. 8. A. Im- 
proved arrangement of the jaws of ore breakers. 

12,512 of 1899. ROASTING SULPHIDE ORES. E. H. Pape and C. A. 
Hamburg, Germany. Roasting mixed euinhites in a oan 


form sprayed into contact with the heating furnace. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. T. H. Oxnam has returned to California 
from a trip to Utah and Nevada. 


Mr. C. A. Moreing, of London, Eng., has gone 
to China to inspect mining prospects there. 


Mr. Robert M. Thompson, president of the Or- 
ford Copper Company, New York, is now in 
Europe. 


Mr. Walter G. Filer, en route from California 
eastward, is devoting a week to professional 
work in Utah. 


Mr. H. L. Hollis, mining engineer, of Chicago, 
is at present in Mexico examining mines for 
Chicago people. 


Mr. A. C. Washington, president of the Horn 
Silver Mining Company, has returned to New 
York from Utah. 


Mr. R. M. Jesup. of the Gold Coin Mines Com- 
pany, of Central City, Colo., is spending the holi- 
days in New York City. 


Mr. O. H. Baidwin, managing directors of the 
British Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company, is in this country. 


Col. W. H. Combs, mining expert, of Denver, 
is in Chicago in the interest of the Cold Spring 
Mining Company, of Chicago. 


Mr. Clarence Holloway, representing the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company and Frazer & 
Chalmers in Australia, is now in New York City. 


Mr. M. D: Chapman has resigned as vice- 
president of the Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke 
Company and the Virginia & Southwestern Rail- 
way. 


Mr. K. Takeda, a Japanese mining engineer, is 
in the United States placing orders for mining 
machinery for some large Japanese copper 
mines. 


Mr. John McCracken, who has represented 
Fraser & Chalmers at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, for a number of years past, is now in 
Chicago. 


Mr. L. S. Newell, Jr., of the Concrete Mining 
Company and Penn Milling Company, of Gilpin 
County, Colo., is spending the holidays in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 


Major Collins, general traveling superintendent 
of the London & Globe Finance Corporation, has 
left Kossland, B. C., for Australia, where he will 
remain for some months. 


Mr. R. J. Anderson, general manager of the 
War Eagle Consolidated Mines, Ida., is to spend 
the holidays in Philadelphia and will return to 
Boise City about February ist. 


Mr. F. A. Smythe has resigned his position as 
manager of the Lorain Foundry Company, at 
Lorain, O., to become manager of the Thew Au- 
tomatic Shovel Works at Lorain. 


Mr. E. EB. Knapp of Chester, Pa., formerly with 
the Tidewater Steel Company, is to be superin- 
tendent of the blast furnaces of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Company of Birdsboro, Pa. 


Mr. John Doscher, of New York City, president 
of the Siskiyou Mining Company, is inspecting 
the property of the company, on Clear Creek, 15 
miles below Happy Camp in California. 


Messrs. G. E. Tomlinson and C. E. Webster, 
of Pasadena, Cal., recently returned from 
Chloride, Ariz.. and are soon to visit the Search- 
light and Vanderbilt Districts back of Blake, 
Cal. 


Mr. Charles Forsman of Sharon, Pa., is to 
manage the melting department of the open 
hearth steel mill of the Compafia_ Industrial 
Mexicana, Chihuahua, the first plant of its kind 
erected in Mexico. 


Mr. Bernard MacDonald has been appointed 
consulting mining engineer for the British Amer- 
ica Corporation. Mr. MacDonald has also been 
placed in charge of the Le Roi to succeed Mr. 
W. A. Carlyle. 


Mr. A. L. Collins, general manager of the 
Smuggler-Union Mines at Telluride, has been in 
Central City, Colo., making progress at the 
property of the Gold Coin Mines Company, of 
which he is superintendent. 


Mr. George B. Cadwell of Adrian, Mich., vis- 
ited the Gold Collar property in Gilpin County, 
Colo., recently, and was the guest of L. H. 
Stockbridge, secretary and treasurer of the 
Gold Collar Mining Company. 


Prof. W. L. Thompson, of Boston, Mass., ac- 
companied by Prof. F. M. Anderson, of Berkley, 
Cal., has been examining mining properties in 
the McKinney Creek District, Siskiyou County, 
Cal., in the interests of Boston men. 


Messrs. Lindley Vinton, R. J. Anderson and S. 
L. Tipton arrived in Salt Lake City from Boise, 
on December 13th, for the purpose of closing ne- 


gotiations for the Checkmate Mine, in Idaho, . 





owned by Utah people. Mr. Vinton and New 
York associates will be the new owners. 


Mr. John H. Vorstman of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
gone to Lille, France, to take charge of a large 
establishment now building at that place by 
the Franco-American Manufacturing Company 
to make Corliss engines. Mr. Vorstman has 
been chief engineer of the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany. 


Mr. J. G. Berryhill and W. C. Harbach of Des 
Moines, Ia., J. B. Crath of Atlantic, Ia., and 
A. H. Bergman of Newton, Ia., who are inter- 
ested in the Crown Point & Virginia Mine in 
Clear Creek County, Colo., about 24% miles south 
of the Gilpin County line, visited that property 
recently. 


Mr. Pope Yateman, manager of the Rand Fon- 
tein gold mines of South Africa, accompanied by 
John B. Pitchford, consulting engineer of the 
same company; Mr. J. C. Manion, United States 
Consul at Johannesburg, and Messrs. E. H. and 
Fred Webster, both American engineers, have 
been inspecting. the copper mines of northern 
Michigan, paying particular attention to the 
problems of deep mining as solved by the Tam- 
arack and Calumet & Hecla companies. 


Prof. Edward Orton, Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed State Geologist of Ohio, to succeed his 
father, the late Dr. Edward Orton, served as an 
assistant on the Ohio Survey, studying the dis- 
tribution of the coal measures, and later pre- 
pared excellent reports on the clay and clay in- 
dustries of the State. Since 1894 he has been the 
director of the department of clay-making and 
ceramics in the Ohio State University. His ap- 
pointment ensures the continuance of the ex- 
cellent work in economic geology which has 
characterized the later Geological Reports of 
Ohio. 


OBITUARY. 





James W. Reis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Steel Company, died December 17th, at his 
home, in New Castle, Penn., aged about 35 
years. The cause of his death was typhoid fever. 
He was a brother of William E. Reis, president 
of the National Steel Company, and was re- 
garded as one of the most promising of the 
young steel manufacturers of the country. 


Samuel Cushman, a Colorado pioneer, who at 
one time was dean of the State School of Mines 
at Rapid City, S. D., died of heart disease De- 
cember 13th, on a sleeping car, near Alliance, 
Neb., while on the way to Texas for his health. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Franklin Institute——At the meeting of the 
Mining and Metallurgical section on December 
18th Mr. Edward K. Landis presented a paper 
on the “Tilly Foster Mine,” and Dr. H. M. 
chance read a description of “Some Problems 
in Deep Coal Mining, with a Description of 
Some New Methods.” 


Montana Society of Engineers.—Richard R. 
Vail and Albert Koberle were elected members 
of the society at the meeting in Butte on Decem- 
ber 9th. The annual meeting will be held at 
Bozeman on January 12th and 138th. On the 
morning of January 12th there will be an ex- 
cursion to the Chestnut Coal Washer and the 
Chestnut and Trail Creek Coal Mines. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 





The Columbian Iron Works and Dry Dock 
Company of Baltimore, Md., has gone into the 
hands of a receiver. The company’s obligations 
are put at about $400,000. 


c. O. Bartlett & Company of Cincinnati, O., 
manufacturers of mill machinery, is to supply 
the Castalia Cement Company of Castalia, O., 
with a 4-compartment dryer. 


The Pittsburg, Pa., Coal Mine Supply Com- 
pany, which is being organized for the taking 
over of the business of the Pittsburg Mineral 
Screen Company, is making efforts to secure 
larger quarters. 


The Exeter Machine Works of Pittston, Pa., 
manufacturer of elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery, has opened branch offices at 32 Broad- 
way, New York City, and in the Chronicle Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works, of Richmond, Va., has received from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company an order 
for 25 22 by 28 in. consolidation freight locomo- 
tives weighing 184,000 lbs., each in working order. 


The iron and steel works of the Bridgewater 
Iron Company at Bridgewater, Mass., have been 
bought by the Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn. It is reported that the Stanley Company 
will increase the plant by adding an open 
hearth furnace. 


The Duquesne Steel Foundry Company, which 
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recently applied for a charter under Pennsyl- 
vania laws, will purchase a 19-acre site at Cora- 
opolis, Pa., on which it will build a new steel 
plant to cost about $250,000. This plant will em- 
ploy about 200 men. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., at a meeting on December 13th, de- 
cided to increase its capital stock from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 for the purpose of enlarging its plant 
at East Pittsburg. The present officers were re- 
elected for another year. 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company of St. 
Louis, manufacturers of mill and mine wire 
goods, has purchased a tract of land in St. Louis 
containing 60,000 sq. ft., on which it will erect an 
extensive manufacturing plant, its present being 
insufficient for its rapidly increasing business. 


The manufacturing establishment of Marland, 
Neely & Company, Pittsburg, Pa., recently re- 
stroyed by fire, has been replaced by a steel 
frame structure covered with corrugated iron, 
designed and erected by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, 
of that city. The building was completed within 
40 days after contract was awarded. 


The Merrall’s Mill Company of San Francisco 
recently closed a contract with the Mineral Hill 
Gold Mining Company of Ballarat, Inyo County, 
Cal., for 2 rapid discharge 3-stamp mills, 1,200- 
lb. stamps. These mills will have a combined 
capacity of 60 tons in 24 hours, or about 10 tons 
to each stamp. 


Loubridge & Company, of Philadelphia, have 
purchased the 60-acre farm of F. L. Reber, near 
Shoemakersville, Pa. The firm will put a large 
force of men at work preparing the ground for 
the buildings, which will be erected during the 
winter. The farm contains a large deposit of 
clay adapted for the manufacture of terra cotta 
wares. 


The stockholders of the Wisconsin Graphite 
and Mineral Paint Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., have elected the following officers and 
directors: President, L. J. Seegar; vice-presi- 
dent, John Phillips; Secretary, E. W. Sellers; 
treasurer, W. W. Gregory; directors, F. A. 
Southwich, W. B. Buckingham, F. E. Taggert, 
¥. J. Carpenter and A. F. Wyatt. 


The M. C. Bullock Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago has closed orders for hoisting machinery 
for the Spring Valley Coal Company, and the 
Sprice Mining Company, and also an order for 
enlarging the plant of the Montreal Mining 
Company. It has also sent a diamond drill to 
Northern Minnesota, and closed a contract :for 
diamond drill prospecting on the Pacific coast 
of old Mexico. 


The report of the Alabama Car Service Asso- 
ciation for November shows 39,927 cars handled 
against 27,548 in November, 1898. The number of 
cars handled in the 11 months of 1899 is 342,859, 
an increase over the same period last year of 
78,083 cars. During this year the Florence and 
Sheffield Districts have been taken in and are 
responsible to a certain extent for the increase. 
The report for December will probably show 
some gains over November. 


A deed was filed December 14th in Jersey City 
transferring to the Standard Oil Company for 
$24,000 and other considerations the property of 
the National Storage Company below Communi- 
paw. The Standard Oil Company simultaneous- 
ly filed a deed conveying its oil yards at Con- 
stable Hook, Bayonne, to the New Jersey Stor- 
age Company, recently organized with $300,000 
capital. The incorporators are Charles E. 
Hodge of this city, James R. Taylor of Mount 
Vernon and J. W. Crawford of Metuchen, N. J. 


The Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Com- 
pany has secured a contract from the Birming- 
ham (England) Electric Supply Company for a 
Bernard-Wheeler water-cooling tower, together 
with a surface condenser, having 3,200 sq. ft. of 
cooling surface mounted directly upon combined 
horizontal air and circulating pumps. Bewick, 
Moreing & Company, of London, have also 
placed an order for a Wheeler combined con- 
densing outfit for the new mining engines re- 
quired for the Great Fingall Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, of London. 


Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., report that at their factory, Beloit, 
Wis., they have added new boilers and engines 
supplementary to, water power and are working 
16 hours, 4 days a week, the balance 10 hours per 
day. The firm is receiving numerous orders for 
“Helmet” bronze in sheet for flat springs, and in 
wire for round springs. Owing to advances in 
raw material, there have been a number of 
changes in prices in standard machinists’ tools 
and supplies. but Messrs. Besly & Company 
state they will not make advances until after 
January ist. 


A combination of Naugatuck Valley, Conn., 
sheet brass and copper manufactories is about 
consummated, and plans go into operation Jan- 
uary ist, 1900. The concerns are the Ansonia 
Brass and Copper Company, of Ansonia; the 
Coe Brass Manufacturing Company, of Ansonia 
and Torrington, and the Waterbury Brass Com- 
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pany, of Waterbury. The first-named company 
is capitalized at $1,500,000, and employs 1,400 
hands; the Coe Company at $1,000,000, with 1,600 
employes, and the Waterbury Company at 
$400,000, with 400 employes. Charles F. Brooker, 
president of the Coe Brass Company, is at the 
head of the combination. 


The Union Brick Company is projected under a 
New Jersey charter. Alex. S. Porter, of Boston, 
will be president and R. W. Whitney, of Boston, 
treasurer. The directors are S. A. Carleton, O. 
W. Norcross, Worcester, Mass.; J. C. Parry, 
Cambridge, Mass.; G. B. Parry, New York; 
Alexander S. Porter, Boston; M. W. Sands, Cam- 
bridge; F. C. Parmenter, East Brookfield; W. A. 
Sanborn, Exeter, N. H., and E. H. Capen, Bos- 
ton. The company will control 69 brick yards in 
New England north of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, east of the Hudson River, and south 
of Saco, Me. The value of the yards to be ac- 
quired is fixed at $2,782,200. The estimate of the 
output of the yards for the past year was 
325,000,000 bricks. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Ottumwa Iron Works of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
manufacturers of engines and hoisting machinery 
and dealers in mine, mill and brickyard supplies, 
has issued a 48-page pamphlet, 24 pages of which 
describe the company’s hoisting and wire rope 
haulage engines. These engines, it is said, are 
made of best material and fitted with an efficient 
type of balanced valves. The hoists are made 
geared, friction or direct motion; the double 
drum hoists have fixed or independent drums. 
The company makes for tail rope haulage, a 
double independent drum hoist driven by a 
patent friction and having post brakes. The 
bed plate is built in sections to permit of ready 
handling in shafts or gangways. The company 
also furnishes endless rope haulage plants. The 
Ottumwa Iron Works Company, in addition, 
manufactures steam driven ventilating fans of 
its own design and mine cars of steel or wood, 
and rolls, guides or sheaves for wire rope. 


Wire rope for many purposes and wire rope 
attachments are shown in a finely illustrated 
catalogue of 77 pages published by the Hazard 
Manufacturing Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The company’s works for the manufacture of 
steel, iron and galvanized wire rope were estab- 
lished in 1848, and the concern is one of the two 
largest concerns making wire rope in this coun- 
try. Recently the works have been greatly en- 
larged and insulated wire and cables for elec- 
tric work are made. The present catalogue gives 
specifications of the Hazard standard hoisting 
and elevator rope; coarse wire rope; extra strong 
crucible cast steel rope; plough steel and iron 
and steel flat ropes. These ropes are in use at 


Pennsylvania colleries in the iron and copper 


mines of the Lake Superior District, and in the 
precious metal mines of the Rocky Mountains. 
The pamphlet gives also much information of 
value to users of wire rope, including the proper 
working loads for such rope and remarks on its 
use, with directions for splicing. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


If any one wanting machinery or “_ of any 
kind will notify the ‘“‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspond- 
ents who desire to purchase American goods, and 
shall be pleased to furnish them information con- 
eerning goods of any kind, and forward them cata- 
aees and discounts of manufacturers in each 

ne. 

All these services are rendered tuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘“‘Engineering and Mining Journal”’ 
are not brokers or exporters, nor have they any 
aT interest in buying and selling goods of 
any 





QENERAL MINING NEWS. 


United States Oil Company.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the company in Boston on De- 
cember 20th Mr. Joseph S. Ricker, of Portland, 
Me., was chosen president, to fill the place of 
Mr. Edward A. Clark, resigned, and Mr. Edward 
R. Andrews, of Boston, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Clark still remains a director. 


ALASKA. 


Lucky Chance.—This mine near Sitka, which 
belonged to the Lake Mountain Gold Mining 
Company of Madison, Wis., in which ex-Gox. 
A. P. Swineford and N. A. Haley of Sitka were 
principal stockholders, is now the property of 
Providence, R. I., men, headed by A. P. Weeden. 

Pande Basin Gold Placer Mining Company.— 
There is considerable complaint among the 
stockholders of this company whose property is 
in Pande Basin, about 10 miles from Sitka, 
and whose offices are in New York. The “En- 
gineering and Mining Journal” called attention 
to some of the extravagant claims put forth in 
the company’s prospectus and gave some facts 
regarding the history of the Pande Basin plac- 
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ers. No one with any knowledge of placer min- 
ing would have been taken in by the company’s 
claims, but some gentlemen in New York allowed 
themselves to become officers of the concern, 
rather to the surprise of their best friends. How- 
ever, the company seems to have honestly ex- 
pended $75,000 to lower the lake. Last winter 
it leased its ground to the Sitka Developing Com- 
pany for 5 years on a yearly rental of $500,000. 
Some stockholders, however, were carried away 
by stories of gravel of fabulous richness that 
apparently were got into circulation in the press 
by interested parties at Puget Sound cities, and 
objected to the lease, wishing the company to 
work the ground itself. The lease consequently 
fell through. Now reports are coming in which 
bear out the statements made in the “Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal,” and the stock- 
holders are wondering where the gold that was 
said to be in the gravel has gone to. The only 
explanation offered is that when the level of 
the lake was lowered a small patch of gravel 
on one side of the lake slid down into deep wa- 
ter—an explanation that may be ingenious, but 
is not calculated to satisfy stockholders. 

The annual meeting of the company will be 
held in January, when the company engineer, 
Henry L. Wiley, who reported the property to 
be valuable, is expected to be present. If he 
puts in an appearance some lively discussion is 
promised. 

ARIZONA. 
Yavapai County. 

St. Louis Copper Company.—This concern has 
its 10-stamp mill at its claims in the Ajo Dis- 
trict, not far from Tuscon, about completed. 
The incline shaft is down 100 ft. 


Cochise County. 


Anguis.—At this gold mine, 12 miles from 
Tombstone, a 5-stamp mill is being erected. 


Commonwealth.—At this gold mine at Pearce 
the 30-stamp addition to the 20-stamp mill is 
about completed. 


Graham County. 


Arizona Copper Company.—This company re- 
ports for November a production of 678 tons 
black copper. For the six months, June-No- 
vember, inclusive, the total was 4,305 tons black 


copper. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Bay State.—The 10-stamp mill at this mine, 4 
miles north from Plymouth, is crushing at the 
rate of 40 tons of ore every 24 hours. John Tren- 


eman, formerly of the Wildman Mine, is superin- 
tendent. 


Kennedy.—This mine, 1 mile from Jackson, is 
producing steadily. The new shaft (east) is 
down 800 ft. and the north shaft 2,450 ft. J. F. 
Parks is superintendent. 


Keystone.—The high grade rock recently de- 
veloped at this mine at Amador City is still be- 
ing extracted and sacked. About 100 men are 
employed. 

Lincoln.—The shaft at this mine, % mile north 
of Sutter Creek, is 1,253 ft. deep, and a chute 
and station is being cut at the 1,200 ft., prepara- 
tory to drifting for the vein channel, supposed to 
be west of the shaft. On the 500-ft. a west cross- 
cut of about 200 ft. cut a 2-ft. ledge of good mill- 
ing ore carrying high grade sulphurets. An air 
compressor and machine drills will be used on 
the 1,200 ft. 

Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mayflower.—The restraining dam at this mine, 
1% miles north from Forest Hill, has been com- 
pleted and the pipe and monitors are in place 
ready for work when the water supply will al- 
low. Leasers are still working on a portion of 
the property. 

Pioneer.—At this mine, 1 mile northwest of 
Damascus, an upraise is being made from No. 4 
to No. 3 levels. The mill is crushing 12 hours 
daily; thirty-eight men are employed under J. J. 
Sullivan. 

Polar Star.—This hydraulic mine at Dutch 
Flat employs a large force of men, and uses 2,000 
in. water under several hundred feet pressure. 
Four large monitors are operated. William 
Nicholls, Jr., who owns the property, acts as 
superintendent. 

Santa Clara County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gaudaloupe.—It is reported that this quick- 
silver mine, 6 miles from Los Gatos, on Guada- 
loupe Creek, which has been idle since 1880, is 
now to be reopened about January ist, under 
the management of a prominent quicksilver 
miner. 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Balakalava.—The first payment of $5,000 is re- 
ported made on this group of 26 mining claims, 
about 7 miles northwest of Copley. The prop- 
erties are developed by 4 tunnels. The ore body, 
which carries gold, silver, copper and iron, is 
said to be extensive. The suit of Conroy and 
others against Ellis and others in regard to the 


property is not considered a cloud on the title, 
as the plaintiffs have sold their interests to the 
company. 

Midas.—In the new shaft at this mine, at Har- 
rison Gulch, at 80 ft., a very rich ledge has been 
encountered. A 20-stamp mill is being erected. 
Capt. J. H. Roberts is owner. 


Mt. Shasta.—This mine has shut down tempo- 
rarily, to allow the installment of an electric 
hoist. The shaft is down 300 ft. When the 
property is fully equipped it will be worked on 
a much larger scale. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


French capitalists are making arrangements 
to prospect under gravel channels, about 14 miles 
from Weaverville. A Keystone driller, made by 
Keystone Driller Company of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
will be used. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Oak.—At this mine just west of Souls- 
byville, some very rich ore has been found. A 
large force of men is developing the ledge. 


Mack.—This mine, on the north side of Big Oak 
Flat, which has been temporarily closed on ac- 
count of the breaking of a large pump, has 
started up again with an increased force. In 
2 days the water had reached the 150-ft. mark in 
the shaft. . 


Santa Ysabel.—The work of putting in the 
new hoist and air compressors at this group of 
mines on the south end of Quartz Mountain is 
progressing rapidly, and lumber is being hauled 
in for the new 20-stamp mill. The old mill is 
running steadily on good ore. 


COLORADO. 
Chaffee County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Calumet.—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, owner of this iron mine at Calumet, has 
finished dismantling the mine and taken the 
track, ore chutes, cars, etc., to Wyoming. 


Copper Star.—This mine in Dead Horse Gulch, 
2 miles from Salida, recently made a fine strike 
of copper in a drift on the 100 ft. level. The 
vein is over 2 ft. wide and carries native copper. 
Samples brought in showed values as high as 
40%. The property is owned by E. W. Tomlin 
and W. P. McBridge of Salida, and was bonded 
and leased to Rives Bros., and sub-leased by 
them to the Copper Star Mining Company. 


Gold Bug.—In this Turret property recently in 
the east drift on the 209 ft. level and 200 ft. 
from the shaft, an ore chute from 5 to.9 in. was 
opened which assays from 4 to 7% oz. gold per 
ton. This is the best strike ever made in Turret 
District. 

Gunnison County. 


Continental.—This claim at Gunnison has a 
shaft down 100 ft. A 12 H.P. gasoline hoist is 
used. 


Gunnison.—The shaft at this Gunnison claim is 
down nearly 300 ft. At the 200-ft. level 8 ft. of 
$30 ore and 15 ft. of milling ore. Air drills are 
used in sinking. 


Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Fairmount.—An injunction has been issued by 
Judge De France preventing the owners of this 
claim from drifting into the property of J. H. 
Shepherd and extracting ore. The chute is the 
same as was worked by the Shafter people. 


John Owen Mining and Milling Company.— 
The Freighters’ Friend, Amy C. and Washington 
claims on Seaton Mountain have been bought 
by this company for $75,000. Boston capital is 
back of the undertaking and the management 
has contracted for a hoisting plant and air com- 
pressor. It is proposed to sink the shaft on the 
Freighters’ Friend. The Amy C. has a shaft 
down 315 ft., with over 1,000 ft. of levels, and 
the Freighter’s Friend has a shaft 200 ft. deep. 
The vein is the same as the Dove’s Nest and 
Main Trunk which has produced thousands of 
tons of ore running $300 per ton. The Main 
Trunk has 2 ft. of $100 ore near the Amy C. 


lines. It is also showing milling ore of the 
same size. 
Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
November Ore Shipments. — There were 


shipped from Gilpin County to outside smelters 
289 cars of ore, a tonnage of 5,347 tons, repre- 
senting the smelting product and the shipments 
of mill tailings and concentrates. 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—C. S. Ripley to 
M. Stedman, the Charlemagne lode. H. BE. Carus 
to W. R. Buck, % Bertha lode. F. W. Isham to - 
Grouse Roost Gold Mining Company, the Katie 
V., Lillie Ruth, Wm. Dewey, Tiny Ruth and 
Vanell lodes. Annie Lower to H. M. Teller, 1/16 
interest in Ethan Allen lode. J. V. Kriley to 
W. D. Nash et al, the U. S. S. Illinois, and 6 
other lodes. J. Gilbertson to W. E. Garver, 1/6 
interest in Lucille, Mint and Red Chief lodes. 
L. S. Newell, Jr., et al, to W. R. Rust, the 
Mountain City lode. W. J. Gilchrist to W. Rod- 
erick, % interest Smuggler lode. RF, R. Hall to 
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F. W. Collins, the Etta, Maggie and Chaffee 
lodes. T. Kennedy to Nannie Ward the Lalla 
Rookh lode. 


Receipts of Machinery.—The following ma- 
chinery has been received recently: Four air 
drill compressors, one 100 and one 60 H. P. boil- 
ers for Topeka Mine, one 100 H. P. boiler and 
pump for Notaway Gold and Copper Mining 
Company, one 60 H. P. hoister for Banta Hill 
Consolidated Mines Company, one 100 H. P. 
boiler for Boston & Denver Mining and Milling 
Company, 2 cars of machinery for Gold Coin 
Mines Company. Most of the machinery is be- 
ing furnished through the Hendrie & Bolthoff 
Manufacturing and Supply Company of Den- 
ver. 


Gunnell Mining and Milling Company.—The 
November clean-up of mill dirt was 3 gold re- 
toris weighing 675 oz. valued at $11,100, which, 
together with values from the mill tailings and 
the smelting ore make a nice product. F. C. 
Young, Central City, is manager. 


Topeka.—A good strike has been made in con- 
necting the east and west shafts at a depth 
of 400 ft., the vein averaging 5 ft., with a free 
gold streak from 4 to 8 in. wide. The best ore 
is being sacked and will be treated at Burlin- 
game’s office in Denver. The ore next the free 
gold streak, showing zinc blend lead and cop- 
per, assays over $1,000 per ton. The erection of 
buildings and the installation of machinery, is 
well under way. R. E. L. Townsend, Russell 
Gulch, is manager. 

Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California Gulch Mining-Company.—The re- 
cently incorporated company, with 500,000 shares 
of stock at $1 a share, has a 10-years lease on 
22 acres of ground embracing the Thompson and 
Gaw placers on both sides of California Gulch. 
It adjoins the properties of the Home Mining 
Company on the southwest. 


Greenback.—This property from its new deep 
shaft, which has opened up the old Mahala ore 
shoot, is producing 125 tons per day of clean 
iron sulphides. Occasional streaks of copper 
sulphides and bunches of lead are also encoun- 
tered. 


Sixth Street.—This property, owned by the 
Leadville Mining, Drainage and Tunneling Com- 
pany, is to be worked. The property has not 
been operated, except through the Coronado 
drift, since 1896, when the company was shipping 
100 tons per day of good iron ore. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been expended in 
handling the water. 


Tarshish Mining, Milling & Leasing Company. 
—This new proposition is headed by a number 
of leading business men, including W. H. Beman, 
C. Hayden, A. Harvey, W. A. Young, Thos. Rob- 
son, F. K. Porter and others who have leased the 
8 acres known as the “‘Seneca Reserve,” a part of 
the old Seneca ground, and begun work on a new 
shaft northwest of the old Discovery shaft. The 
contract calls for a depth of 700 ft. 


Weldon Mining Company.—Work at the 475 ft. 
of Weldon No. 1 continues and shipments are 
regular. At No. 2 shaft a big force is drifting 
and developing. Below these two shafts, the 
Nubian Company, under the same management 
as the Weldon, is sinking its new shaft to the 
ore. 


Mineral County. 
Nelson Tunnel.—This tunnel at Creede has 


over 800 ft. to go to strike the ground of the 
United Mines Company. 


Ouray County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Three feet of snow on the level, which fell De- 
cember 12th and 18th, has blocked the roads and 
trails in all directions. Shipments will mate- 
rially decrease in consequence during December. 
Large forces of men with teams are busy and 
expect to have the roads open soon. 

A company of Denver capitalists are prepar- 
ing to connect Ouray with the railroad at Iron- 
ton by an electric railway. A pipe line is being 
laid from Bear Creek Falls, a distance of 3 miles, 
to Ouray. The road will help open much min- 
eral land between Ouray and Red Mountain, the 
ores from which cannot now be sold with profit. 
Electric power will also be supplied to mines 
throughout the county. 


American-Nettie.—This property has been 
leased to several local parties at 50% royalty, 
the lease taking effect January Ist. 


Beaver & Belfast.—Du Peau, et al., have given 
up their lease on these claims at Ironton, and 
several parties are looking over the ground with 
the intention of erecting a mill. These proper- 
ties are on the same vein and show 4 ft. of lead 
ore carrying over 25% zinc. They have been 
intermittently worked without success for the 
past 15 years. . 


Caroline Mining Company.—Shipments have 
been interrupted owing to heavy snows, but will 
be resumed by mule train as soon as possible. 
The Revenue employs 600 men, and the force at 
the Virginius has been increased to 100. 


Neodosha.—This property near the Wedge, 


north of Ouray and owned by the Caroline Com- 
pany, is working under lease to Gee. Scandrett 
with 20 men, the output of first class ore being 
about 7 tons daily. 

Silver Link.—This property, after 7 years’ idle- 
ness, is being worked by its owners with a large 
force, and shipments continue regular. 


Pitkin “County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Santiago Group.—This old property is to be 
developed again, Thos. M. Fulton having sold a 
block of stock to a Denver company for $500. 


Sarah Bernhardt.—One-half interest in this 
group was sold December 10th to S. L. Rainey 
and J. I. Mathews of Denver for $950 cash. The 
property is an old producer and is situated 9 
miles from Pitkin. 


81 Group.—The claims are being developed by 
a tunnel now in 75 ft., in the breast of which is 
a small vein of good gold ore between porphyry 
walls. A 40 ft. shaft is developing a 9 in. streak 
of gold and silver ore. 

Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

November Output.—The output for November 
was 37,592 tons of ore of the total value of $1,592,- 
288. Of this, 15,680 tons of the value of about $70 
per ton, making $1,097,600, were sent to the smel- 
ters, and 20,612 tons of the value of $24 per ton, 
making $494,688, were handled by the chemical 
mills. The main bulk of the smelting ore prob- 
ably did not run quite up to $70 per ton, but the 
rich shipment from the Isabella which ran over 
$3,000 per ton, brought the average up. “The No- 
vember tonnage was the largest ever sent out in 
any One month. The smelting ore being far be- 
yond the amount usually shipped, more milling 
ore would have been handled had the milling ca- 
pacity been greater. Only one local mi. -:reated 
any ore. 

Jack Pot Mining Company.—The _ directors 
have declared a dividend of 6c. per share, mak- 
ing $75,000, derived from royalties received from 
lessees. There will still be in the treasury a 
surplus of about $37,000; also some money com- 
ing from ore not yet settled for. 

John A. Logan.—A rich strike is reported on 
the 1,200-ft. level of this mine on Bull Hill, be- 
longing to W. S. Stratton of the Independence, 
and a large amount of development has been 
done. The strike has not been verified, though it 
comes from a reliable source. 

Lexington Gold Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting the following officers were elected: 
J. S. Jones, president, C. G. Butler, vice-presi- 
dent, and N. H. Partridge, secretary and treas- 
urer. These, with W. B. Storer and E. C. Fletch- 
er, form the directory. The gross production of 
the company’s property for the year ending De- 
cember ist, ’99, was $54,342. The net production 
after deducting the cost of treatment and trans- 
portation was $38,426. The company owns prop- 
erty on Gold Hill and is in very good shape. 

Independence Town and Mining Company.— 
Considerable ore is shipped. The company owns 
he Hull City Placer, which has made a wonder- 

ul record as a producer. W. S. Montgomery of 
Colorado Springs is the president and general 
manager. 

Work Mining and Milling Company.—The big 
shaft on the Woods-Russell lease is on the Morn- 
ing Glory claim of this company. Power drills 
have been recently put in and the shaft is ap- 
proaching the depth of 200 ft. This shaft is being 
sunk for the extension of the rich Jack Pot vein. 


IDAHO. 
Boise County. 


Idaho Consolidated Mining Company.—Lindley 
Murray, manager of this company, has, it is re- 
ported, secured an option on the option held by 
R. J. Anderson on the Checkmate Mine at Pearl. 
New York men are interested in the Idaho Com- 
pany. 

Elmore County. 


Voleano District.—An important strike of cop- 
per, silver and gold ore is reported on Camas 
Prairie, 30 miles from Glenns Ferry. The ledge 
has been cut 6 ft., without any sign of the hang- 
ing, it is stated. The property is owned by 
J. H. Hawley and W. H. Puckett, of Boise; J. 
Cc. Rich and William Clemens, of Montpelier, and 
Mr. Dougherty, of Blackfoot. 


Idaho County. 


Iola.—This mine, at Warren, has closed its 
mill for the winter. Development work con- 
tinues under Superintendent J. A. Wood. A 
shaft is being sunk from the adit level. 


Newsome-Leggett Placer Mining Company.— 
Cc. H. Harding of Newsome is interested in or- 
ganizing this company, which proposes to work 
some 500 aeres of ground on Newsome and Leg- 
gett creeks. Tailings will be taken by a 600-ft. 
tunnel from Clearwater River. 


Owyhee County. 


De Lamar Mining Company, Limited.—The 
mill record for October is as follows: Gold pro- 
duced, 2,190 oz.; silver, 8,614 oz.; total returns, 
Sean’ total expenditures, $37,625; net profit, 
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Shoshone County. 


Mining Conditions.—Now that federal troops 
have been withdrawn and the Coeur d’Alene are 
in a more prosperous condition than for years, 
it is interesting to note that wages have not 
fallen. Miners get $3.50 per day of 10 hours; 
shaft men, $4 a day of 8 hours; engineers, $4; 
surface laborers, $3; board, $1 a day; $1 a month 
hospital fees deducted from each man’s wages. 


Good discoveries of lignite are reported along 
Oro Fino Creek, 14 miles above Oro Fino. It is 
stated to show but 3% ash with 36% carbon and 
61% volatile matter. J. W. Arthur of Spokane is 
interested. 

Father Lode.—The 4-drill compressor plant at 
this mine on Sunset Peak near Wallace is about 
completed and will probably be running early in 
January. It is at the mouth of the lower tun- 
nel. About 30 men are at work. 

Sunset.—The long tunnel to transfer ore from 


Golden Chest.—A New York company is being 
formed to take over this and a number of ad- 
jacent properties near Murray. A cyanide plant 
is spoken of in case the deal goes through. The 
most important of the mines are those owned 
by the Dora and Katie Burnet Consolidated Min- 
ing Company. That company has been running 
the upper Chest mill for a long time. C. W. 
Beale, one of the owners, has been East arrang- 
ing things. 
this mine to the Nine-Mile side of Sunset Peak 
is being pushed ahead rapidly. It will be 2,000 
ft. long. 


Washington County. 


Peacock.—This group, near Cuprum, in the 
Seven Devils District, is reported bonded by 
Kleinschmidt Brothers, of Butte, Mont., to the 
Boston & Idaho Mining Company, represented 
by C. W. Whitcomb, for a large sum. 

MICHIGAN. 
Copper. 

Calumet & MHecla.—The company recently 
bought 75 acres of land in Red Jacket for $60,- 
000, from A. S. Hulbert. The Calumet & Hecla 
Company is stated to be steadily buying all the 


land in sight about Calumet and even over to- 
ward Traverse Bay. 


Trimountain.—At this mine surface improve- 
ments continue. A blacksmith shop and a well 
equipped machine shop are in use. 


Iron—Menominee Range. 


Crystal Falls Ore Output.—The output of the 
mines about Crystal for 1899 is estimated as fol- 
lows: Crystal Falis, 146,000; Columbia, 125,000; 
Mansfield, 82,000; Bristol, 80,000; Lamont, 67,000; 
Great Western, 43,000; Lincoln, 43,000; Dunn (es- 
timated), 14,000; total, 600,000 tons. The output in 
1898 was about 260,000 tons. The output of the 
ees: Mine in Amdsa this year is put at 110,- 

tons. 


Chicagon.—Test pits on this property near Iron 
River have shown up some good ore. Founda- 
tions are ready for the engine and boiler house. 
A diamond drill will explore the deposits. 


Hilltop.—At this exploration near Crystal Falls, 
now owned by the American Mining Company, 
a diamond drill hole, it is reported, has shown 
150 ft. of ore, after passing through 100 ft. of 
rock. The hole was driven east at an angle of 
65°. Analyses showed 64% iron. 


Tobin.—Corrigan, McKinney & Company of 
Cleveland, O., have taken a lease on this prop- 
erty near the Columbia at Crystal Falls. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road has be- 
gun work on a third great ore dock at Duluth. 
The dock will be 1,200 ft. long, with a height to 
the deck of about 65 ft., 5 ft. more than its 
present highest dock. It will have about a mile 
of frontage, with 192 pockets, and will give the 
company a storage capacity for about 165,000 
tons and a seasonal shipping capacity of about 
5,000,000 tons. 


The Duluth & Iron Range and the Eastern 
Minnesota have been trying the new style 50- 
ton cars. There will be 750 of these cars in use 
on these 2 roads next year. 

The first loss of tonnage the Bessemer (Rocke- 
feller) Steamship Company has met since its 
formation was the 3,000 ton steel barge No. 115 
reported lost last week. It is one of the 30 ships 
bought a few weeks ago from the American 
Steel Barge Company. 

Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Elba.—This mine of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany has probably its water under control, and 
will be a considerable shipper next year. The 
mine is pumping some 3,500 gals. a minute now. 
A. P. Silliman returns to this range to become 
mining engineer here and at Genoa. 


Fayal Iron Company.—This company has be- 
gun stockpiling at 3 shafts and is extending its 
stripping at No. 3 shaft. The mine is opened 
ahead, under Capt. Wallace, and can produce 
an enormous tonnage for years. In its No, 1 
territory there are some 17 miles of tracks un- 
derground. Last June work was undertaken 
at No. 3 shaft, with a shovel in the stripping, 
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and a body of ore has been stripped from which 
over 500,000 tons were shoveled and milled to 
the close of navigation. Fayal is probably the 
greatest iron mine in the world, of its character. 


Thomas Explorations.—John M. Thomas, of 
the Duluth Furnace Company, begins explora- 
tions on a 40 acre tract adjoining the Alpena and 
Sauntry Mines, where ore has been shown. 

Iron—Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Explorations are to begin at once on 400 acres 
on the shores of a lake directly west of Eagle’s 
Nest, in sections 28 and 32, T. 62, R. 14. The 
property is under option to an Eastern syndi- 
cate for $225,000. Surface indications are excel- 
lent, but no work has yet been done. The Du- 
luth & Iron Range road passes close to it. 


The Mahoning Ore and Steel Company has 
drills at work on the Roy property close to 
Tower. Cole & McDonald, who are doing the 
work, have a contract with the same company 
for drilling in section 16, T. 62 R. 14, east of 
Tower. 

The Minnesota Iron Company is stocking ore 
rapidly at its Soudan mines and expects to have 
300,000 tons on surface by spring. During the 
closing year a vast amount of underground dia- 
mond drill work has been done. Tower Hill has 
been pretty thoroughly explored. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The week just closed has 
apparently borne out the assertions of ore buy- 
ers that the quoted price of spelter has little to 
do with the price of ore, for top grade zinc ore 
advanced $2 to $36. The Eagle ore sold at this 
price and 1 or 2 more lots brought the same 
figure. Lead sold all the week at $27 per 1,000 
Ibs. until the last of the week, when Joplin lead 
brought $27.50 per 1,000 lbs. delivered. 

The first heavy snow of the season has fallen, 
greatly curtailing the output of the hand jig 
plants, and this may partly account for the ad- 
vance in prices for fancy grade zinc ore. 

Last year at this time top grade zinc ore was 
selling at $35 per ton, but this year the sales 
were in excess of those of last year by 1,324,240 
lbs. of zinc and 168,420 lbs. of lead, and the value 
was greater by $33,160; while for the correspond- 
ing 50 weeks of last year, although the lead sales 
were greater by 3,078,522 lbs., the zinc sales were 
less by 61,969,570 lbs. and the value was less by 
$3,844,601. 

As compared with the preceding week, the 
sales show a decrease of 3,275,870 lbs. of zinc 
and 236,480 lbs. of lead, and in value of $42,689. 
Following is the turn-in by camps: 






Zinc l|bs. Lead Ibs. Value. 
TOE ss canswcn towns 1,963,360 221,660 $44,108 
CORCOTVING ..ccrcesiece 985,360 265,710 23,743 
Weer CHT. ..cecccses 646,440 36,700 11,666 
OPONOEG 06 saccvcsees 760,600 ..... 15,993 
BIOUOVINO oon cecescece 281,130 6,110 4,989 
Cave Springs........ ae hacen 560 
Duenweg ....... a 118,200 7,460 1,983 
Central City.... 142,110 11,630 2,594 
South Jackson. 450 34,300 1,572 
Stotts City..... 239,000 news 3,945 
Granby ..... 372,000 36,520 5,526 
Neck City..... ae —siainnins 2,395 
DER gies lanseeeis 1,214,000 33, 17,285 
Galena-Empire ..... 2,043,890 224,000 37,851 
DO osccesdassncaes ee leans 
District total........ 8,019,740 877,990 $174,899 
Total 50 weeks...... 492,554,720 46,492,840 $10,498,220 


Mining Land Sales.—Col. Tom Carpenter, Ben 
Carney and Tom Cole have sold their property 
on the land of the Galena Lead and Zinc Com- 
pany at Galena to Carney, Hoffner & Company 
for $15,000. The Boqua Mine, recently bought 
by Grounds and Miller, will hereafter be known 
as the Cork Leg, and C. R. Booker will be super- 
intendent. A transfer of the Rabbit’s Foot Mine 
and the Joiner lease of 40 acres 4 miles west of 
Joplin has been made, the consideration being 
$25,000. The sale of the Monarch Mine west of 
Joplin is being negotiated for $5,070. A new mill 
started on this propefty last Monday. Minne- 
sota parties have bought the Blue Bell Mine and 
Mill on the Missouri Zinc Fields ground at Car- 
terville of O’Neal & McDermott for $20,000. The 
Redding Mine arid 40 acre fee on Shoal Creek, 
southeast of Joplin, has been sold to C. H. Silli- 
man of Fort Worth, Tex., for $50,000. The deal 
was made by S. M. Smith of the Joplin Mining 
Exchange. The Aida Mine at Galena was sold 
last week to a Boston syndicate for $50,000. The 
deal was engineered by Dr. R. A. and Claude 
Thornton of Joplin. 


MONTANA. 
Beaverhead County. 


Coast Gold Mining Company.—It is stated that 
this Philadelphia, Pa., company will spend 
nearly $200,000 in developing its ground on Grass- 
hopper Creek, next year. The work will in- 
elude the coustruction of new’ dredges. The 
present dredger is 102 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 
has 7 ft. depth of hull. The company’s ground 
is reported to go 15c. per yard and over. EB. L. 
Hall is manager. 


Cascade County. 
Florence.—This silver mine, at Neihart, which 


is having some controversy with its neighbor, 
the Preston, regarding apex rights, declared a 
5e. dividend December Ist. 7 


Deer Iodge County. 


Ophir.—This mine, an extension of the once 
famous Gloster, at Gloster, was recently sold 
to John Larson, of Marysville, for $2,500. 


Flathead County. 


Fisher Creek.—This Cleveland, O., concern is 
developing a promising group of claims ad- 
joining the Bell on Fisher Creek. Material for 
a saw mill and a 10-stamp mill are at Libby 
and will be brought in as soon as the snow is 
deep enough. 

Libby Creek Mining Company.—This company 
is working the Shaughnessy Hill mines, located 
about 8 miles south of Libby in the Cabinet 
Mountains. It has a concentrator there of 150 
tons capacity and employs from 50 to 75 men. 
The concentrator was built this season. 


Silver Cable.—This mine, owned by Hart & 
Hackett, about 23 miles south of Libby, is closed 
for the winter, but the owners expect to open 
up in the spring. There is a concentrator on 
the property. 

Snowshoe.—At this mine at Libby the main 
tunnel is now in 1,900 ft. and will be continued 
through the mountain, a total distance of 3,500 
ft. The mine is equipped with air drills and an 
electric light plant. 


Lewis & Clarke County. 


Montana Mining Company.—The manager at 
Marysville reports a vein 4 to 5 ft. wide, carrying 
$8 to $10 gold per ton cut at the 400 and 700-ft. 
levels. The estimated value of the product for 
October was 2,810 oz. gold and 10,070 oz. silver 
from 4,000 tons of ore and 12,257 tons of tailings. 
The return from the ore was $23,800 and from 
the tailings, $38,100; the cost of treating the tail- 
ings was but $4,290. The total cost of treating 
the 12,257 tons of tailings was but $4,290, a re- 
markable showing. The total expenses were 
$49,200, leaving an estimated net profit of $12,700. 


Silver Bow County. 


Anaconda Copper Company.—At the upper 
works at Anaconda the Bruckner roasting fur- 
naces are revolving steadily, with only 1 or 2 
out of the 40 undergoing any repairs. The 4 2- 
story Wethey furnaces are also in regular op- 
eration with the usual good results, says the 
Anaconda ‘Standard.’ In the matte depart- 
ment the old matte furnaces are nearly gone and 
9 new furnaces built, leaving but 2 of the old 
furnaces standing. The old ones have a floor 
length of 20 ft. 6 in., while the length of the 
new one is 29 ft. 6 in. 

Two 6-ft. Griffin mills, made by the Bradley 
Pulverizer Company, have been set up in the 
eastern section. These mills are to regrind tail- 
ings from the upper jigs, passing them on to 
the lower ones, of which there are 9 sets. The 
mills have a capacity each of from 50 to 100 
tons per 24 hours. Preparations are being made 
for 2 more similar mills in the western section 
of the concentrator. 


NEVADA. 
Churchill County. 


National Nickel Mining Company.—The min- 
ing property of this company at Cottonwood 
Canyon has been sold by United States Marshal 
J. F. Emmitt to the Nevada Nickel Company, 
Limited, for $38,071, subject to confirmation by 
the United States Circuit court and subject to 
redemption. 


Elko County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dexter.—It is said that the output for Novem- 
ber was $21,000. Mr. S. B. Milner has resigned 
as manager and is succeeded by Mr. R. G. Legg, 
who it is believed will prove the right man in the 
right place. 


Young American Company.—This company, at 
Tuscarora, has a pump and a gasoline hoist in- 
stalled, and is erecting a 10-stamp mill. 

Humboldt County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Glasgow & Western.—Two reverberatories were 
fired December 12th for a trial test on outside 
gold and silver ores mixed with Adelaide cop- 
per products. It is the intent to start the mill 
and smelter for a continuous campaign in about 
6 weeks. Meantime some Huntingtons and 
Wilfleys are to be installed at the concentrating 
mill. Annoying delays are met in getting ma- 
chinery and supplies. At the Adelaide Mine, 12 
miles south of Golconda, connected by a narrow 
gauge railroad with the smelter, a station is be- 
ing cut for 300 ft. level and drifting for the main 
pyritic copper ore body is soon to start. Both 
oxidized and pyritic ore bodies show finely. A 
6-drill compressor has been set up. A. P. Stan- 
ley Macquisten, managing director, and Gen- 
See Stalmann were at Golconda last 
week. 


Lincoln County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
De La Mar.—General Manager Hartwig A. 
Cohen and T. H. Oxnam, former superintendent 
but now Pacific Coast manager of Captain De La 
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Mar’s interests, visited the property last week. 
While in consultation with Superintendent 
Swindler several improvements were determined 
on. The petition of the men in the crushing de- 
partment to have an 8-hour shift was granted 
by Mr. Cohen, owing to the danger of inhaling 
dust. Output of the mines is steadily main- 
tained at 9,000 tons of ore per month, and values 
show no falling away. 


NEW YORK. 
Ulster County. 


New York & Rosendale Cement Company.—A 
bad slide of rock down the mountain side at 
Rosendale carried off a number of buildings 
with boilers, engines, etc., belonging to this 
company, and did considerable damage fo the 
cement mine on December 26th. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Burke County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Etley.—This gold property near Johns River 
has been sold for $2,300. It is a good prospect. 
Mrs. S. A. McDowell has sold the mineral in- 
terest on her farm for $5,500. 


Cleveland County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Monazite Shipments.—Four carloads of mona- 
zite were shipped in November by L. A. Gettys 
= — Station to his firm at Gloucester, 

Johnston County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron ore has been discovered on G. W. Wil- 
son’s farm. One car-load has been shipped to 
the Empire Steel and Iron Company’s furnace 
at Greensboro. It ran from 45 to 55% iron. Mr. 
Pickett, president of the company, has offered 
to purchase. If development justifies, the South- 
ern Railroad will build a side track 1% miles 
from Wilson’s mills to the mine. 

Rowan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dutch Creek.—These copper and gold mines 
are at work. J. J. Newman is manager. 


Gold Hill.—These mines to be reopened by 
Walter G. Newman of New York. Two 100-H. P. 
boilers and other machinery are being placed 
at the Randolph shaft. The shaft is 800 ft. deep 
and is reported to show up large reserves of 
low-grade gold-copper ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


According to Inspector H. Davies, of the Fifth, 
or Hazleton, District, the accidents in the dis- 
trict for the year ending December Ist, 1899, 
were 42 fatal and 87 non-fatal. 

Inspector Maguire, of the Eighth District, re- 
ports 55 fatal and 79 non-fatal accidents for the 
year. 


Ward Brennan, inspector of the Seventh, or 
Shamokin, District, in his annual report says 
that during the past year there were 54 fatal 
and 8! non-fatal accidents, the deaths leaving 
32 widows and 79 orphans. Forty-two colleries 
and 2 washeries are in operation, and the total 
shipments will run up to 6,000,000 tons, a large 
increase over 1897. The number of men employed 
was 21,056, against 19,557 in the previous year. 


Bituminous Coal. 


Fred D. Barker and John A. Scott, represent- 
ing the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, 
have filed 60 deeds in Indiana County, covering 
the purchase of 10,000 acres of coal in Buffing- 
ton and East Wheatfield townships. The con- 
sideration was $180,000. 


H. C. Frick Coke Company.—This company, 
on account of the success of the compressed air 
haulage at its Leisenring No. 1 plant, has in- 
stalled also a compressor and air locomotive in 
the United Mine, in the north end of the region. 
The work is not completed there yet. It is also 
the company’s intention to put in compressed 
air haulage at the Leisenring No. 3 plant. 


Morrisdale Coal Company.—-The boiler, engine 
and compressor houses of this company, at 
Morrisdale, with the machinery, were destroyed 
by fire December 15th. The loss is estimated at 
$30,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Akron Milling, Mining and Manufacturing 
Company.—This company has its factory in Cus- 
ter grinding up the ochre, mica and graphite 
from the mines there. Test runs have been 
made on many kinds of ores. The capacity is 
about 2 tons per hour. The ore passes through 
a Raymond mill furnished by the Raymond 
Brothers Pulverizer Company of Chicago, and is 
separated by a Raymond vacuum separator. A 
complete system of drying and roasting kilns 
has been built. The product will be shipped to 
the company’s paint and axle grease factory at 
Aurora, Ill. 

Duchess.—Work has been resumed in this 
claim, southwest of Custer. The company pro- 
poses to put in a steam plant in the spring. J. 
F, Siden is superintendent. 


CIA ne me ie RAE 
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Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cyaniding ‘the Cement Ores.—Successful ex- 
periments have been made on the cement ores 
of the Blacktail Mining District, 3 miles west of 
Deadwood. R. M. Maloney, of Deadwood, has 
been working a shoot of ore in the old Dead- 
broke Mine. The ore is stamped and then cyan- 
ided. It requires a week to 10 days. B. C. Cook 
and P. L. Gibbs, of Deadwood, have made simi- 
lar tests on ore from the Omega Mine, located 
at Terraville, using the old Hildebrand stamp 
mill. W. D. Parker, of Deadwood, is chemist at 
the Cook plant, and O. N. Brown at the Dead- 
broke Mine. Messrs. Cook & Gibbs contemplate 
a large plant on the present mill site next 
spring. In this district there are many beds of 
low grade cement ores. Slimes give trouble in 
the cyanide process. Seth Bullock has a cyan- 
ide plant at Central City, a short distance from 
the Cook plant. The chemist in charge is John 
M. Henton, formerly of Montana. The ore 
comes from the Jack Pot and Gunnison mines, 
in the Bald Mountain District. Two more 
tanks are being put in. The old Esmeralda 
Mine is owned by E. Faust & Son, of Lead and 
Central City. The Huntington mill is crushing 
on a rich shoot of cement ore. Tanks for a 
cyanide annex are ordered. 

TENNESSEE. 
Polk County. 

Ducktown Sulphur, Copper and Iron Company. 
—This company is working its mines at Duck- 
town with a reduced force of miners, non-union 
men. 

Tennesse Copper Company.—The company has 
voluntarily granted its employees at Ducktown 
an 8-hour shift and has increased underground 
miners’ wages to $1.50 and $2 per day, while 
surface hands receive an increase of 10%. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending December 16th the several smelteries sent 
forward 21 cars, or 896,025 lbs., lead-silver bul- 
lion; 5 cars, or 261,819 lbs. copper bullion. In the 
same week there were shipped from the differ- 
ent camps 63 cars, or 2,580,180 lbs., of ore to 
smelteries outside of the state for treatment. 

Proposed Custom Smelter.—R. C. Chambers of 
the Ontario has had estimates made for a model 
plant and behind the move are prominent ore 
producers of Park City and others. Construc- 
tion will not be begun during the winter. 

Iron County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A New Gold District—D. J. Huntsman, a 
prospector, has discovered a new gold district 
12 miles east of Stateline. He says one ledge 
is 30 ft. wide and a 1%4-ft. seam of this rock car- 
ries much gold and silver. The ground is owned 
by W. H. Child and W. H. Tibbas and Mr. 
Huntsman, and the find has caused quite a stir. 

Milner-Dear Groups.—Colonel S. B. Milner of 
Salt Lake and R. B. Dear of Duluth, Minn, are 
associated in groups of iron claims and ere add- 
ing to their holdings. Frederick Lerch, formerly 
on the Messabi Range, Minn., is to open up the 
claims. An average of 54 analyses shows 62% 
iron without a trace of sulphur. 


Page Groups.—It is said the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company has purchased the iron claims 
owned by Page Brothers.” 

Juab County. 

Centennial-Eureka.—At a meeting of the di- 
rectors in Boston on December 18th, A. F. Holden 
was elected president to succeed C. A. Hight, 
Mr. Hight remains a director. Chas. H. Cole, 
Jr., is succeeded as treasurer by Mr. F. W. 
Bachelder, and E. A. Clark is succeeded as di- 
rector by B. W. Palmer. A full list of the di- 
rectors is: A. F. Holden, B. W. Palmer, C. A. 
Hight, W. H. Coolidge, Joseph S. Ricker. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week ending De- 
cember 16th there were sent out from the 3 
railroad points of the district 2 bars bullion, 87 
ears of ore and 3 cars of concentrates, credited 
as follows: Centennial-Eureka, 16 cars ore; 
Gemini, 12 cars; Grand Central, 12 cars; Swan- 
sea, 12 cars; Mammoth, 8 cars ore, 2 bars bullion, 
1 car concentrates; South Swansea, 3 cars ore; 
Godiva, 2 cars; Humbug and Uncle Sam, 2 cars; 
Bullion-Beck, 2 cars concentrates; Ajax, Boss 
Tweed, Sunbeam and Tesora, each 1 car ore. 
Tintic Iron, 16 cars hematite for flux. 


Centennial-Eureka—When these shares reach- 
ed $23.50 buyirg orders began to go to Boston, 
and on December i6th, after the break below 
$20, orders were wired for over 5,000 shares. 
Several of the old stockholders are buyers, and 
it is said that more than 15,000 shares are now 
owned in Salt Lake, and more are being pur- 
chased. The mines cost $2,100,000, beside com- 
missions, expenditures for examination and re- 
organization, etc.—probably all told $2,350,000— 
and on December 16th shares sold at a rate of 
less than $2,000,000 for the property. It is stated 
that the mines are intrinsically worth more 
now than when the Bostonians purchased them. 


There is much speculation as to what will oc- 
cur relative to control and management of the 
United States Mining Company, but locally the 
importance of Centennial-Eureka eclipses all 
other happenings on the Boston market. 


Joe Bowers.—A stock dividend of 48 shares for 
each 1,000 shares will be paid on December 20th. 


Joe Bowers Extension.—On December 1dth an 
assessment of ic. per share was levied, which 
will supply $4,500 to continue development. 

Midnight Bowers.—On December 15th at the 
annual meeting the following directors were 
chosen: A. Hanauer, L. S. Farnsworth, A. C. 
Ellis, W. P. Lynn and W. F. Smith. 

Star Consolidated.—On the voluntary assess- 
ment nearly $14,000 was paid in by December 
16th. Exploration is to be under E. P. Jennings, 
superintendent. 

Tesora.—A car of ore settled for on December 
16th carried 9% copper, 19 oz. silver and $1.50 gold 
per ton, with an excess of 18% iron. It was 
from the 250 ft. level. Two cars are at sampler 
from the gold shoot. Management counts on 
sending out 2 cars a week. 


Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Agnes & Dana.—A tunnel is started to cut 
Dana ledge 500 ft. under old workings. This 
property has been neglected for several years. 
I. S. Pine and other New Englanders are in- 
terested. 


Bingham Copper and Gold.—Main crosscut tun- 
nel has not cut ledge. Rock in face is softer. 
This development is watched with interest. 


Louise S.—Willard F. Snyder, who is to be 
manager, proposes to connect the lower tunnel 
in 500 ft. with the bottom of shaft and then con- 
nect shaft with upper tunnel, which will give 
good air beside opening ore. This ground is di- 
rectly south of Silver Shield. 

Petro.—A drift from old workings is being run 
jointly with York that will cut dividing line in 
about 600 ft., where it will be over 800 ft. below 
top of ledge. Little is heard of the large ore re- 
serves of a few months ago. 

United States.—General Superintendent Neill’s 
report for November shows 2,161 ft. of develop- 
ment accomplished; 1,256 ft. in Old Jordan, 695 ft. 
in Old Telegraph, and 210 ft. in Niagara terri- 
tory, and the larger portion was in ore. The 
new 30-drill compressor will soon be in commis- 
sion. Over a mile of pipe is in place. All sur- 
face improvements were completed before win- 
ter set in. General Superintendent Neill has 
just placed an order for a 20-drill compressor 
with the Edward P. Allis Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. About 140 men will be kept on ex- 
ploration during the winter. 


York.—A tunnel to tap the vein west of old 
workings is being driven. Superintendent Grow 
believes he has traced the vein. 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—In the week of Decem- 
ber 16th there were marketed through the Mack- 
intosh Sampler 1,884,660 Ibs. of smelter products, 
and in addition 728,970 lbs. of Daly West crude 
were sampled at the Valley samplers, making a 
total of 2,613,630 Ibs., made up as follows: Daly 
West, crude, 1,083,960 lbs.; Silver King, crude, 
702,470 lbs., concentrates, 354,420 Ibs.; Ontario, 
crude, 225,830 lbs.; Anchor, concentrates, 207,570 
lbs.; Wykoff, concentrates, 39,380 Ibs. 

Creole.—It turns out that the reported sale of 
Creole holdings to Silver King lacks foundation. 
At the recent stockholders’ meeting, E. W. 
Berry, Mrs. D. F. Condon, Thomas Cupit, James 
L. Berry, of Park City, and David Spitz of Salt 
Lake, were chosen directors. Development is 
on again, E. W. Berry, the new president, fur- 
nishing the means. 


Daly-West.—Deed of the 15 claims of the Mor- 
gan Mining Company was filed for record at 
Coalville this week; consideration $100,000. Ore 
shipments under the new schedule of sampling 
alternate between the Mackintosh, Tayor & 
Brunton and Conklin samplers. 


East Ontario.—The lower level on the tunnel 
vein shows flattering ore uncoverings at a depth 
of 1,200 ft. Marcus Barnes is superintendent. 


Quincy Mining Company.—Incorporation ar- 
ticles show capitalization of $112,000 in shares 
of 75c. each. Officers and directors are: D. C. 
McLaughlin, president; James Farrell, vice pres- 
ident; W. W. Armstrong, treasurer; Walter 
Scott, secretary; William M. Ferry and Francis 
Smith. The company holds the Putnam group 
on which there is a $50,000 bond. A 500 ft. shaft 
is being sunk in anticipation of cutting the con- 
tact before that depth is attained. 

Uinta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dyer.—Coke is being hauled from Carter, and 
Manager George A. Londsberry states that ev- 
erything is in readiness to make copper. Owing 
to the difficulty o. getting coke during the win- 
ter, this first run will not be a test of how the 
ore will work. From all accounts the mine is 

- in splendid form, 


Hardy Group.—John Glenn, United States dep- 
uty surveyor, is to survey the group of claims 
owned by J. H. Hardy, on south slope of Dyer 
Hill, for patent. 


Leiter’s Asphaltum Deal Off.—J. W. McCaslin, 
who bonded 27 claims to Joseph Leiter, reports 
that the deal is off. When the Uncompahgre 
reservation was thrown open the Government 
reserved the asphaltum lands, but prior thereto 
these claims were filed upon and Mr. McCaslin 
maintains that the courts will protect his title. 

WASHINGTON. 
Kititias County. 
Snohomish County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bonanza Queen.—Messrs. Metcalf, Sweet & 
Galliger, of Butte, Mont., have secured a work- 
ing bond on this group at Silverton, and are 
working 20 to 25 men. The Bonanza Queen and 
Copper King are the principal claims and are 
on one vein, the other claims covering cross 
leads. Development work under the bond is 
confined principally to these two. The princi- 
pal value is in copper, although in some of the 
cross leads gold predominates. Black oxide of 
copper and chalcopyrite have been exposed in 
a crosscut from the tunnel on the Bonanza 
Queen. The only obstacle that has blocked sev- 
eral prospective sales in the last 5 years has 
been the price and terms asked by the original 
locators, Messrs. Bender, Southerland and Lock- 
wood. The consideration under the present 
bond is $150,000. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


ASIA. 
India—Deccan. 


Wondalli Gold Mines.—This company now has 
its mines and mill in operation, and reports for 
November 1,085 tons ore crushed. The yield was 
645 oz. gold, and 24 tons concentrates were saved, 
assaying 1.45 oz. to the ton. The average mill 
recovery was 0.59 oz. to the ton. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—This com- 
pany reports for the four weeks ending De- 
cember 6th, a total output from the refinery of 
2,418 tons lead, 40 tons hard (antimonial) lead, 
355,718 oz. silver and 2,226 oz. gold. 


Queensland. 


Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company.—This 
company reports for the month of November a 
total of 20,145 tons of ore crushed and treated by 
chlorination. The yield was 17,737 oz. gold, an 
average of 0.88 oz. to the ton. The usual divi- 
dend of 7d. per share was paid for the month. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—Nelson. 


Hall Mines, Limited.—This company makes the 
following statement for five weeks ending De- 
cember ist. The lead smelter was in blast 19 
days 15 hours, treating 128 tons Silver King ore 
(containing approximately 1,540 oz. silver), and 
388 toms purchased ores. The product was 105 
tons lead bullion, containing approximately 102 
tons lead, 11,330 oz. silver and 387 oz. gold. The 
average return was therefore 19.8% lead, 21.96 oz. 
silver and 0.75 oz. gold to the ton. 


British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—The output of Ross- 
land mines for the 11 months and 14 days end- 
ing December 14th amounted to about 175,000 
tons, valued at $3,000,000 gross. 


Mine Owners’ Protective Association.—This or- 
ganization held its annual meeting at Rossland 
Saturday evening, December 8th, with closed 
doors. Rossland mines were represented by Ma- 
jor Collins of the British America Corporation, 
J. B. Hastings of the War Eagle, Alexander Diek 
of the Canadian B. C. Syndicate, W. Y. Williams 
of the Big Three, Loire Becker of the Deer Park; 
Nelson mines by H. E. Croasdale of the Hall 
mines, R. W. Brigstock of the Fern, J. J. Camp- 
bell of the Hall Mines Smelter; Slocan mines 
by J. Roderick Robertson of the London & Brit- 
ish Columbia Gold Fields, T. J. Duncan of the 
Duncan mines; Boundary mines by T. Mayne 
Daly of the Brandon & Golden Crown, W. Y. 
Williams of the Old Ironside and Knob Hill 
mines and Granby Smelter, Frank Robbins of 
the Dominion Copper Company. The proceed- 
ings have not been published, but it is under- 
stood the labor troubles growing out of the 8- 
hour law were discussed. 


Dundee.—As the details of the recent reorgani- 
zation. of this Ymir company are not complete, 
operations have not been resumed, thought a 
working capital of £50,000 has been provided. 

Sunset No. 2.—At 100 ft. level in a crosscut 
250 ft. from No. 3 shaft of this Rossland claim, 
a ledge of mixed ore 12 ft. wide has been cut. 
The values are in gold and copper. This dis- 
covery has been made on No. 3 vein. No 8 shaft 
is down 100 ft. and is more or less on the ledge. 
The ore is in bunches, The outcrop has heen 
traced for 2,000 ft, 
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British Columbia—Yale District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Heavy falls of snow have prevailed in the 
Boundary Country this week. 


B. C.—This, the leading mine in Summit Camp, 
will be ready to ship 400 tons a day in a few 
months until the dump is exhausted. A 40-drill 
compressor to be installed. A. C. McArthur 
has secured the contract for the new ore bins. 
The first-class ore on the dump will average 
20% copper, the lower grade ore 7%, it is said. 


Boundary Creek Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—A carload of ore shipped to Trail brought 
$110 after deducting all charges. It carried 2.1 
oz. gold, 131 oz. silver, 12% lead and 15% copper. 


Earthquake.—Recent assays from face of drift 
at foot of winze are said to have given from 
$10.15 to $20 in gold and copper. 

Yankee Boy.—The bond on this property will 
be taken up by Major Leckie, et al, at maturity 
Material for buildings was sent out on Decem- 
ber llth. Major Leckie states that the property 
bears every indication of becoming a big mine. 


Nova Scotia—Guysboro County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blue Nose.—This mine at Goldenville returned 
from 1,275 tons of ore 409% oz. for November. 
The mine is now 350 ft. deep, and the ore value 
has gradually increased. 


Crow’s Nest.—Returns are 55 oz. from 700 tons. 


Richardson.—This mine at Isaac’s Harbor 
keeps up its satisfactory output, the returns for 
October and November being 590 oz. from 3,900 
tons of rock. 


Ontario—Lake of the Woods District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mikado Gold Mining Company.—The November 
clean-up was nearly $18,500, including the results 
of the cyanide mill. 


Sultana Mine of Canada.—The prospectus of 
the new company that has taken over John F. 
Caldwell’s Sultana mine has been issued. The 
capital is £275,000, of which £50,000 is reserved 
for working capital. There had been treated at 
the time of the latest examination about 25,000 
tons of rock that had yielded about $375,000, or 
$15 to the ton. The mine was 441 ft. deep and 
has a 30-stamp mill and chlorination plant. The 
present milling capacity is 2,000 tons per month, 
and the chlorination mill will care for 6 tons of 
concentrates every 24 hours. On November 30th 
9 air drills were working in development under- 
ground and the mill was closed till it could be 
supplied with rock continuously. The mill is 
still closed. 


CUBA. 


Cuban Steel Ore Company.—It is announced 
that the company has bought 2,000 acres of iron 
ore land in Guama, 5 or 6 miles inland from 
Chiriviri, 20 miles west of Santiago. A railroad 
from the mines to Chirivini is under way. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Company has the contract 
for the bridges along the 10 miles of track and 
will also build a 1,000-ft. ore dock. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Newfoundland Copper Company.—A report is- 
sued in London, covering the period of 18 months 
ending September 30th, 1899, states that a con- 
siderable amount of development work has been 
accomplished. The attention and energies of 
the management have been concentrated upon 
the Little Bay property, in which the Sleepy 
Hollow Mine is situated. This mine has been 
examined by three mining experts, all of whom 
report favorably on its prospects as a copper 
producer. The manager has shipped 1,170 tons 
of copper ore to Great Britain, which has been 
sold well, and there is now another shipment 
ready as soon as transport can be arranged. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
British Guiana. 


The gold production for the month of Novem- 
ber, on which royalty was paid, is reported by 
the Mines Department at 8,123 oz., against 8,647 
oz. in 1898; showing a decrease of 524 oz., or 
6.1%, this year. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. 
Anthracite. 


The weather persistently refuses to send the 
mercury toward the zero mark. In consequence 
domestic consumption in all anthracite territory 
is much lighter than at this time last year, and 
the prospects begin to favor a milder winter. 
As yet, however, there is no let up in activity 
at the mines, many collieries making full time, 
and the miners will undoubtedly have the mer- 
riest Christmas in many years. 

In the West there is a decidedly easier feeling. 
Stocks on hand at Duluth just about equal those 
at the close of navigation last year. As a milder 
winter is quite probable, the chances are that 
there is coal enough on dock to last till spring. 
In Chicago territory consumers are affected by 
the weather and are buying only in a hand-to- 
mouth sort of way. Prices, however, are firm 





Dec. 22. 





and higher freight rates proposed by the rail- 
roads are likely to advance quotations in Janu- 
ary, particularly if a cold wave should happen 
along. 

The demand for steam sizes in the East con- 
tinues very heavy, owing to the difficulty many 
consumers have in getting soft coal. Business 
activity that keeps mills humming, with a con- 
tinued shortage in water supply for power, ren- 
ders manufacturers glad to burn any fuel they 
can get. Of the prepared sizes, egg is now in 
best supply. Burners of soft coal keep broken 
size from accumulating and, with domestic de- 
mand centered on chestnut, egg is a trifle out of 
the running. 

We continue to quote free burning anthracite 
f. o. b. New York: Broken, $3.50; egg, $3.90; stove, 
$4.15@$4.25; nut, $4.25. The prepared sizes are: 
Pea, $2.75@$3; buckwheat, $2@$2.50; rice, $1.45@ 
$1.60. 


Bituminous. 


The chief difficulty that has confronted pro- 
ducers and consumers in the Atlantic seaboard 
soft coal trade during the week has been poor 
transportation from mines to tide by the rail- 
roads. The Pennsylvania has had some bad 
blockades and for one reason or another the 
other roads did not give good dispatch. This 
slow movement kept down deliveries and con- 
sumers are still clamoring for coal. Even the 
down East shoal water ports are not satisfied 
yet, and along the Sound the demand shows no 
falling off worth noticing. There are slight of- 
ferings of poorer grades of coal, but not enough 
to affect the situation materially. New York 
Harbor trade is as good as ever, and consumers 
insist on prompt deliveries. All rail business 
continues big. 

There is very reason to believe that mining 
costs on all grades of coal will be higher next 
year than this, and the indications are that this 
advance may come by mutual agreements. In 
the George’s Creek field, for instance, the miners 
who wish a 10c. per ton advance are trying to 
bring about a meeting between representatives 
of the miners and operators to talk over the 
outlook. 

Transportation from mines to tide has been 
slow, and as a result car supply has not im- 
proved. It has been about 2/3 of the demand, 
not a bad showing considering the number of 
loaded cars strung along the tracks to tidewater. 
In the coastwise vessel market vessels are in 
good demand, and are also in better supply. 
Rates are fairly firm at $1.80@$1.95 from Phila- 
delphia to Boston, and $1.40@$1.50 to Providence, 
New Bedford and the Sound. Rates from the 
further lower ports are about 25c. above these 
figures. 


Birmingham, Ala Dec. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal trade in Alabama continues very ac- 
tive and it is simply a matter of production 
now as to the amount of business that can be 
done. The mines of Alabama are in active op- 
eration, the inability of the railroads to supply 
the full demand for cars being the only inter- 
ference offered the trade. There is a demand 
for more coal than is being produced. The local 
demand, the demand of the furnaces, mills and 
foundries and railroads at home, is enormous. 
There is a heavy demand for the product from 
adjoining States. 

State Mine Inspector J. de B. Hooper on Sat- 
urday made an estimate of the production for 
this State for the year about to close. He says 
that the output should push the 7,500,000 mark. 
He makes his estimate on what figures there 
are at hand, the daily production in the district 
at present, and from indications. According to 
the figures of Dr. E. A. Smith, State Geologist, 
there was mined during the third quarter of 
the year 1,903,065 tons of coal. The estimates 
based on figures given out from his office put 
the output for the year 1899 at 7,281,364 tons. The 
figures of State Mine Inspector Hooper are be- 
lieved to be the better of the two. 

The new companies organized in this district 
for coal mining are getting ready to begin ac- 
tive operations at once. The Sobert-Donaldson 
Coal Company is the latest company to be or- 
ganized and mines are now being opened at 
Nauvoo, on the line of the Northern Alabama 
Division of the Southern Railway in the north- 
western part of the State. 

W. H. Weller, of the Jenifer Furnace Com- 
pany, during the past week concluded a deal 
for the purchase of 480 acres of coal lands in 
the vicinity of Blue Creek, where are located 
several mines belonging to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company. This property will 
be developed at once, and it is proposed to have 
an output something like 150 to 200 tons a day 
shortly after the new year sets in. The coke 
ovens near Connellsvills, a mile from the mines, 
have been leased and the coal from the new 
mines will be coked. The Jenifer Furnace will 
hardly be ready to go into blast until a couple 
of months yet, but it is likely that coal and 
coke manufactured in the Blue Creek region 
by this company will be put on the market, 
bee this is not given out with any authen- 
ticity. 


The miners, at their annual convention here 
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this past week, elected the same president, 
George W. Young, of Blocton, and secretary, 
J. L. Clemo, of Adger, and a new executive 
board. ‘The members of the board are con- 
servative men and will hardly do anything that 
is rash or would injure conditions. A fight is 
on in this State between the United Mine Work- 
ers of America organization and the Knights of 
Labor, both of whom have large numbers. of 
men at work in the mines, the latter more in 
Walker County than elsewhere. 
Chicago. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—Sales have diminished some- 
what during the week, the warmer weather 
tendir:g to make a quiet market and thereby give 
dealers a chance to replenish stocks to a smali 
extent. Orders are mainly for car-load lois, 
with a few as high as five car-loads to both 
city and country trade. The shortage of hard 
coal hereabouts is very noticeable, agents still 
being unable to obtain cars. The price of hard 
coal is not likely to sag, but may go higher, now 
that Lake traffic is at an end, and the railroads 
are the only source of supply. The week’s prices 
have been very firm, $5.75 being asked for egg 
and stove, and $6 for chestnut. 

Bituminous coal continues in fair demand, 
while supply is rather larger. The demand for 
cars to haul coal is yet away beyond what the 
railroads can supply. Prospects look well for 
continued good trade and prices are not likely 
to change one way or the other. 

Coke is in great demand, with no increase in 
supply. Prices are steady. 

7 Pittsburg. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There was considerable grumbling among local 
coal dealers over the advance in prices made by 
the two coal combinations last week. They are 
paying the new rate, but immediately increased 
the cost to the consumer. In the notice sent 
to the dealers it is stated that the rates are 
subject to change without notice and a further 
advance is expected. All the coal loaded in the 
pools and harbor of the Monongahela River did 
not get out on the rise last week. There is:still 
about 10,000 bu. ready to go out. The rivers 
are rising, and it is likely there will be enough 
water to take out all the remaining coal this 
week. There was a heavier demand for coal 
at Cincinnati than was expected, and the pro- 
posed rate of 6c. a bu. was not made, the prices 
remaining at 8c. at Cincinnati, and 8%c. at 
Louisville. It is estimated that the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company 
— a profit of $500,000 on the shipment last 
week. 


Connellsville Coke.—The car supply was better 
last week and the shipments exceeded all pre- 
vious records. More ovens have been fired up, 
and it is believed that the production for the 
first week in the year will reach the 200,000-ton 
mark. ‘The production last week was 196,838 
tons. The shipments aggregated 11,274 cars, dis- 
tributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river 
tipples, 3,184 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 
6,138 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 1,952 
cars. This is an increase of 1,083 cars. 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 20. 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Dec. 22. 


Order books are being balanced for the year, 
and deliveries are limited to regular customers. 
More talk is heard of a new price list for roofing 
slate in January. 

The exports from New York in November were 
valued at $60,154, as against $75,220 in the same 
month last year. The distribution in 1899 as col- 
lected by us is as follows: United Kingdom, $44,- 
471; Australasia, $13,911; Denmark, $800; China, 
$105; Central America, the West Indies and 
Mexico, $843; South America, $14. The amount 
of roofing slate shipped was 10,100 squares, or 
50 squares less than October, and about 5,000 
squares less than November, 1898. In the fol- 
lowing table we give the exports of roofing slate 
and manufactured stock from New York in the 
11 months of this year: 














Roofing, Manufactures, 
squares, Value. 
JANUATY....+0--+- 95 $5,669 
February... ..... 14,850 634 
March... . sess 18,700 °;311 
Baca t6n: equa 12,7 8,496 
i dehon sx cewess 19,666 11,147 
June... 12,300 8,797 
July... 11,050 9,053 
August 9,079 8,343 
September 14,800 5,623 
October 10,150 3,804 
November. 10,100 3,129 
Totals osae6 - ae 2 004 
Total, i898..... 186,924 93,463 


The roofing slate was principally from the sea 
green district in Vermont, and from the Ban- 
gor and Pen Argyl regions in Pennsylvania. 
The manufactured slate consisted of school 
slates, blackboards, billiard slabs, mantles and 
similar mill stock. The drop in exports was due 
largely to decreased shipments to the United 
Kingdom, especially of roofing slate, 
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{RON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Dec. 22, 1899. 

Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 
| Week ending From | From 

Fuel used) Hoc, 23, 1808. | Dec. 22, 1899. |J&N.,'98. |Jan.,'99. 


Frees. | Tons.|F’oes.; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
An’ racite| 29 | 22,050) 47 42,175) 1,117,728) 1,717 755 
Ocoke......| 148 (208,860) -210 249,575 10,020,573}11, 293,441 
Uhareeal 350; 30 7 459| 297,807 





| 18 | 6, oat , } 
Totals..| 195 |237,250| 287 | 299,400111,441,760|13,309,003 





Comparative quiet continues in the iron mar- 
ket, and will probably last over the holidays, 
when little new business is expected at any time. 
The only movement of special interest has been 
the sale of some 30,000 tons of Bessemer pig at 
$25 for next year’s delivery. Some inquiries for 
steel billets are noted also, and makers are in- 
clined to be rather firmer about next year’s 
prices. 

Representatives of the mills making structural 
material have held a meeting this week, but no 
increase in prices was decided on. The demand 
promises to be large. 

There has been some talk about purchases of 
Bessemer iron made in England for account of 
mills here. Inquiry does not give any definite 
results, and it seems probable that, while’ fig- 
ures may have been asked for, no actual busi- 
ness has been done. English furnaces really 
have no iron to spare, and are behind on their 
home contracts. 

The iron trade has not been affected by the 
Wall Street flurry. It is true that some iron 
and steel stocks went down in the flurry, but 
that has not affected the operations of the mills. 
Most iron men seem to be concerning them- 
selves very little, and business shows no sign 
of trouble. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany makes the following statement for the cur- 
rent year up to October 31st, 10 months: 


1898. 1899. 
NN i cikuiscswses ceeg snd $706,742 $1,561,416 
OD. -ccckvbsenser vecsesee 522,556 502,593 
Surplus .... ..... biecindbacie abe $184,176 $1,058,813 


Net earnings increased $854,664, while expenses 
decreased $19,973; leaving an increase of $874,637 
in surplus. 

Exports of iron and steel from Great Britain 
for the 11 months ending November 30th were 
valued as below: 





1898. 1899, 
Tron and steel..... ....... pbopneee £20,732,568 £25,473,955 
Ee 16,689,675 18,057 ,€38 
OS er re FY £43,531,793 


The total shows an inerease of £6,119,550, or 
16.3%, this year. In addition to the total there 
were exported or sold to foreign countries ships 
—chiefly of iron and steel—valued at. £8,562,922, 
bringing the total this year up to £52,094,715. 

Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is said the Philadelphia Furnace of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, which 
was to have gone into blast some days since, 
will probably go in during this week. The de- 
lay was caused by a scarcity of fire-brick. The 
furnace is located at Florence. The Hattie Ens- 
ley furnace at Sheffield, belonging to the same 
company, will go into blast about the middle of 
January. It is stated that Rogers, Brown & 
Company have placed an order with the lessees 
of the Williamson furnace, which is located in 
this city, and which will hardly be ready to 
go into blast until after January, probably the 
middle of February, for 5,000 tons of pig iron, 
while other parties have contracted with the 
same furnace for 5,000 tons more. The same con- 
ditions prevail in the blowing in of the Truss- 
ville, the Gadsden, the Ironton and the Talla- 
dega furnaces. 

There is a good inquiry being received, and 
the quotations remain firm and steady. The fol- 
lowing quotations are still given: No. 1 foundry, 
$18.50@$19; No. 2 foundry, $17.75@$18.50; No. 3 
foundry, $16.75@$17.50; No. 4 foundry, $16@$16.50; 
gray forge, $16@$16,25; No. 1 soft, $18.50@$19; No. 
2 soft, $17.75@$18.50. 

The demand for finished iron is very heavy. 
No time is being lost at the rolling mills in this 
State. There will be no interruption at the 
mills in this district on account of the holidays. 
Foundries and machine shops have plenty of 
work on hand and they are assured steady work 
for some time to come. 

The Dimmick Pipe plant at North Birming- 
ham is going up rapidly and it is believed it will 
be ready to begin operations shortly after the 
new year comes in. 

The announcements of the past week include 
the story that the Woodstock Iron Company’s 
property in the vicinity of Anniston, Ala., and 
which include two furnaces, both of which are 
about ready to go into operation, with ore lands 
and other additions, has been taken in by the 
Carnegie interests and will be put into motion. 
These furnaces have been out of blast for some 


time. The new concern, it is stated, will oper- 
ate the properties on a large scale and will 
make further additions. 

The Jenifer Furnace Company is pushing work 
on the property. During the past week W. H. 
Weller, the president of the company, completed 
a deal for coal properties in another section of 
the district and he is making other arrange- 
ments for raw material for the plant. 

Much attention is being paid to the supply of 
raw material in this district. Ore mines in sev- 
eral parts of the State are being opened and 
are being worked hard. There are no fears that 
the furnaces will not have their needs filled. 


Buffalo. Dec. 20. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The week just ending has naturally been a 
quiet one, although several large-sized contracts 
have been placed. Christmas shopping just now 
“thas the call.”” Furnaces tributary to this mar- 
ket being practically sold up for the first six 
months of 1900, there is no evidence of pressure 
to sell. Shipments are still going forward as 
fast as the iron can be made and loaded, which 
is an unusual condition for this season. The 
scarcest quality on the list seems to be iron 
suitable for malleable manufacture. Our quo- 
tations below are on the cash basis f. 0. b. cars, 
Buffalo: No. 1 strong foundry coke iron, Lake 
Superior ore, $24@$24.50; No. 2 strong foundry 
coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $23,50@$24; Ohio 
strong softener No. 1, $24.25@$24.75; Ohio strong 
softener No. 2, $23.25@$23.75; Jackson County Sil- 
very No. 1, $31; Southern soft No. 1, $23.50; South- 
ern soft No. 2, $22.50; Lake Superior charcoal, 
$26@$27; coke malleable, $24@$24.50. 

Ohicago. Dec. 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Business has been only moderate 
during the past week, and but few sales of any 
importance were made. Car-load up to a few 
hundred-ton sales were characteristic of the 
week, and the aggregate was not large. The 
demand now is wholly from foundries, which 
want iron quickly so that they may keep their 
contracts, but pig iron is hard to get, and the 
foundries are satisfied if they can get a quarter 
of what they order on quick delivery. Quota- 
tions on pig iron are very firm, and a decrease 
in prices is not at all probable. Some agents say 
that this spring will witness a greater scarcity 
of iron than that which existed this fall. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Lake Superior charcoal, 
$25.50@$26; local coke foundry No. 1, $24.50@$25; 
No. 2, $23.50@$24; No. 3, $22.50@$23; local Scotch 
No. 1, $25@$25.50; Southern coke No. 1, $23@$24; 
No. 2, $22@$23; No. 3, $21@$22. Southern No. 1 
soft, $23@$24; No. 2 soft, $22@$23; Ohio strong 
softeners, $25@$26; malleable Bessemer, $25@$26. 


Cleveland, O. Dec. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The shipment of ore into Lake Erie 
ports for the season is about at an end. The 
cold and stormy weather of last week has put 
a stop entirely to the shipments from Lake Su- 
perior ports. A few cargoes yet remain to be 
brought from Escanaba on vessels which were 
chartered only ten days ago, which will close 
the season for both the shipments of coal and 
iron. 

The past week has been one of great activity 
here in the sale of ores. It would be useless to 
place an estimate of the volume sold, but the 
transactions have been all along the lines of the 
non-Bessemer as well as the Bessemer ores, 
products of the older ranges as well as of those 
of later discovery and development. Prices ob- 
tained are said to have been those of the new 
lists made out by the Ore Association, all of 
which are decidedly higher than the figures for 
the present year. Reports will soon be made as 
to amounts sold, and will probably be made 
public during the present week. Quotations given 
are for ore for immediate delivery as follows: 
Specular and magnetic ores, Bessemer quality, 
$6@$6.25; specular and magnetic ores, non-Bes- 
semer, $5@$5.15; hematite ores, Bessemer qual- 
ity, $5@$5.25; red hematite ores, non-Bessemer 
quality, $4@$4.50. 


Pig Iron.—Much anxiety is shown among man- 
ufacturers who, up to the present time, have 
made no contracts for the consumption of the 
coming season. The general impression now 
prevails that present high prices will continue 
and the consumers who postponed making pur- 
ehases are beginning to feel disappointed. Dur- 
ing the past week the trade has been fairly good. 
Demands were exceptionally good for about all 
the metal producers were willing to offer either 
of Bessemer, foundry or mill iron. Prices for 
all kinds and grades of iron are strong at the 
highest figures last reported. No new market 
values are named. The following are present 
quotations for iron f. o. b. Cleveland: Lake Su- 
perior charcoal, $26; Bessemer, $24.50; No. 1 
foundry, $23.50; No. 2, $23; No. 1 Ohio Scotch, 
$22.50; No. 2, $22; gray forge, $21. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Some rather surprising rumors are 
- heard on the street to-day concerning efforts 
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that are being made by certain large con- 
sumers of foundry forge and malleable irons 
for large quantities for the coming year. Mal- 
leable iron occupies but very little attention in 
this market, but forge and foundry are always 
selling. Several large foundries have rather 
suddenly shown a desire to make contracts for 
delivery during the second quarter of next year. 
The most careful inquiries fail to get at the 
inside of the rumors. One or two brokers who 
are familiar with what is going on say that in 
all probability large purchases of foundry iron 
will probably be made for delivery for the sec- 
ond quarter of next year, most of which will be 
for No. 2. It is impossible to get any further in- 
formation. Provisions are unchanged, consump- 
tion is heavy, and stocks are an unknown quan- 
tity. 

Billets.—Two or three very urgent buyers are 
closing for large supplies of billets next year. 
The only difficulty in the way is as to price. 


Plate Iron.—A number of urgent buyers or from 
one to three months ago have been taken care 
of during the past few days, but there is more 
demand than can be promptly taken care of. 
There are no changes in quotations. Tank plates 
as low as 2.60c. 


Structural Material.—Beams and channels are 
quoted all the way from 2.40@2.80c. The only 
statement that can be had to-day is that there 
is enough new work to be had when manu- 
facturers are ready to take it to keep every- 
thing going nicely. 

Steel Rails.—Inquiries from abroad were re- 
ceived within 24 hours, according to information 
obtained in a roundabout way, and it is said 
that the inquiries involve about 20,000 tons. 


Old Rails.—Old iron rails are selling at about 
$27.50. Old steel rails have been negotiated for 
at $23. 

Scrap.—In the absence of scrap for delivery 
the only information to be given is that coarse 
railroad scrap will bring $26; heavy steel scrap, 
$22; cast borings, $15; old car wheels, $22; iron 
axles, $30; steel axles, $28@$29. 


Pittsburg. Dec. 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The iron and steel market has been unusually 
quiet this week, and this condition will likely 
continue until after the first of the year. Steel 
is very quiet, and no sales were made for this 
year, or next, during the week. Buyers are 
holding off for a while in anticipation of better 
rates; but according to leading dealers they 
will be disappointed, as it is believed that-prices 
will advance instead of declining. Bessemer 
pig iron is firm, prices being stronger than any 
other line. A sale of 20,000 tons was made dur- 
ing the week at $25 Pittsburg, for the first half 
of next year. No sales of any consequence have 
been made beyond July 1st, and there is but little 
remaining unsold for the first half of 1900. All 
this year’s product has been sold. There is but 
little interest taken in the market for the third 
quarter, although some sales have been made. 
A better demand is expected after January Ist. 
One of the leading dealers said to-day that in his 
opinion Bessemer pig iron will bring at least $30 
a ton soon, after the opening of the new year. 
Another large dealer said it is impossible to make 
any prediction as to the possible course of the 
market, but it is always safe to say that there 
will be no decline and that higher prices are 
more likely to rule next year than the prevail- 
ing rates. The lull in the steel market is attrib- 
uted to a desire of buyers to wait for better 
terms. Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
no demand for Bessemer steel billets prices for 
delivery next year are a dollar or- two higher 
than last week. For the first half of next year 
billets are now quoted at $37@$38. The last billets 
sold for delivery this year were at $37. Sheet 
prices remain unchanged, but better rates are 
expected soon. The committee having in charge 
the preparation of plans for consolidating the 
sheet interests of the country have about com- 
pleted the work, and a general meeting of manu- 
facturers is to be called early in January to act 
on the report. An entirely different plan to the 
old one, which failed, will be considered. 


Pig Iron.—The market is firm, and prices are 
more likely to advance than decline. Better 
rates were obtained this week than last. One 
concern bought 20,000 tons for delivery during 
the first half of next year at $25. Prices of 
foundry irons remain unchanged. 


Steel.—The billet market continues in a state 
of decided dullness, and but little buying is 
expected for two or three weeks. Billets for 
next year’s delivery are quoted this week at 
$37@$38. Open-hearth billets are still quoted at 
$45. The plate market is weak, but a stiffening 
of prices is expected soon. 


Sheets.—There is no change in prices, but bet- 
ter rates are looked for with the opening of the 
year. If the plan for consolidating the interests 
now being prepared are adopted at a meeting of 
manufacturers to be held next month, it will 
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likely have the effect of strengthening prices. 
No. 28 sheets are quoted at 3c. 


Ferro-manganese.—There is no change in 
prices, large lots selling at $100, and for small 
lots $125 is asked. 


New York, Dec. 22. 


The holiday season and approaching stock tak- 
ing have taken a great deal of activity out of 
the local iron market and no improvement is to 
be expected before the middle of next month. 
Foreign business holds up pretty well consid- 
jering the general situation. Shipments of ma- 
schine tools and other engineering apparatus to 
iFrance continue heavy. A recent shipment to 
Brazil included $75,000 worth of steel rails, $24,000 
worth of railroad material, and $14,000 worth of 
trolley poles. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions are mostly confined to 
small lots, but many Eastern foundries which 
thought they had iron enough on hand to last 
them well into next year are looking for further 


supplies. We quote for delivery to July, 1900; 
Northern brands, tidewater delivery: No. 1 X 
foundry, $25.50@$25.75; No. 2, $24.25@$24.75; No. 2 


plain, $23.25@$23.75. Southern brands, New York 
delivery: No. 1 foundry, $23.25@$24.75; No. 2 
foundry, $22.25@$22.50; No. 1 soft, $22.25@$22.50; 
No. 2 soft, $21.25@$21.5u; No. 3 foundry, $21.50. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—The market for bars is 
much easier, but prices are unchanged as yet. 
We quote refined iron as high has 2.30c. on dock, 
and common 2.15c. Soft steel bars, 2.50c. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Prices re- 
main unchanged. We quote for standard sec- 
tions $35@$36 f. 0. b. Eastern mills. Smaller rails 
are quoted: 12-lbs., $40; 16-lb., $40; 20-lb., $40; 
30-lb. to 40-lb., $38; 40-lb. to standard, $37, with 
the usual advance for small orders. We quote 
angle bars, 2.45c.; fish plates, 2.40c.; spikes, 2.75c. 

Plates.—Prices have softened more, but buying 
is light. We quote for large lots at tidewater: 
Tank, %4-in. and heavier, 2.70c.; tank, 3/16 in., 
2.80c.; shell, 2.90c.; flange, 3c.; marine, 3.10c.; fire- 
box, 3.10 c.; universals, 2.70c. 

Structural Material.—Lacally the demand is 
lighter. <All kinds of speculations have had a 
set-back, and it is not likely that there will 
be any great renewal of activity in building be- 
fore spring. We quote for large lots of steel at 
tidewater: Beams, 15-in., 2.45¢c.; tees, 2.45c.; 
channels, 2.45¢c.; angles, 2.45c.;» with higher fig- 
ures for prompt delivery and small lots. 


METAL MARKE?. 
New YORE, 


Gold and Silver. 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in November and year. 











Metal. {____November. Fs /__——— Year. 
| 1898. 1899. 1898. 1899. 
pa rer | ae a | lian 
GOLD. | 
erpeese $913 467) $264,310; $14,975 316) $33,521.900 
Imports 5,324,601, 2,904,043) 149,106,770 45,714,718 
gbxcess I. $ $4, 411, 134 I. $2,639,733) 1$134,431,45:/I. $12,192,818 
ILVFR 
Exports 4.023 079) 4 439,166 47,969,406, 47,860,823 
Imports 2 269,259 207 772,360) 25,921,927 27 27,818, 150 


Excess |E. $1,753,820 E. $1,668 666, ,806 E.$22 $22, 47,4 47,479) E.$: 79! E.$20,042,673 673 


This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending December 2!st, 1899, and for years 
from January Ist, 1899, 1898, 1897, 1896. 

















Gold, Silver. | Total Ex- 
Pe- | ———__—__ | —______ | cess, Exp. 
riod. | xports. Imports. Exports. |\Imports.| or Imp. 
We'k| $553,070 $69,578 578} ~ $820, 424 $41,291 E, $1,261,955 
1899. .| 12.299, 3386. 13, 895, 927) 29,025,832 3,758.556 K. 23,670,735 
1898..| 6,842,930 98,587 176) 33,806,880 3.152 311. 61,089,667 
1897..| 29,815,546 43,251, 753) 35,510,553 3,074 474 KH. 18,999,900 
1896...) 40 801,438 76, "629, "952. 36, 347,778 3 647,261 I. 3,128,000 








The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 61,000 oz. 
for the week. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 
































1899. 1898, 1897. 

Month. |Lond’n, N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y. 
Pence.} Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29) 56.77 | 29.74) 64.79 
February..| 27.44} 59.42 | 25.89 | 56.07 | 29.68 | 64.67 
arch. 27.48 | 59.64 25.47 | 54.90) 28.96 63.06 
April... 27. 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 | 28.36 | 61.85 
633550 28.15 | 61.23 | 2631) 56.98 | 27.86 | 60.42 
June...... 27:77 | 60.43 | 27.09 58.61 | 27.58 60.10 
PUT cvs 0005 2771 | 6026 27.32 | 59.06 | 27.36 | 59.61 
August....| 27.62 | 60.00 | 27.48 59.54 | 24.93 54.19 
September! 27.15 | 5889 | 28.05 | 60.68 25 66 55.04 
October ..| 26.70 | 57.98 27.90 | 60.42 | 26.77 57.57 
November | 2702 | 58.67 | 27.93 | 60.60 | 2687 | 57.93 
December.|...  ..|...- s+ 27.45 | 59.42 | 26.83 58.01 
. VOSE.....| 00" sss 000. 26.76 58.26 27.55 59.79 





Tt New York prices are per fine ounce; the London 
quotation is rer standard ounce, .925 fine. 






































High rates in London—and perhaps some spe- 
cial inducements said to have been offered by 
the Bank of England—have started an export 
movement of gold. The engagements reported 
for Saturday’s steamers, with the gold already 
shipped, amount to about $7,500,000. It is pos- 
sible that some more will go. The movement has 
no special significance, except that money is 
needed in London and people are willing to pay 
for ‘it. 





There has been very good foreign buying of 
silver, both spot and forward. The approach of 
the holiday season and the fact that money is 
dearer, with the general uneasiness in the politi- 
cal and financial situation, all tend to lower the 
price and lessen the inquiry for silver abroad. 





The statement of the New York Banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clearing 
House—for the week ending December 16th, 
gives the following totals, comparison being 
made with the corresponding weeks in 1898 and 
1897: 





1897. 1898. 1899. 
Leans and discounts. 908, oy = $708, 555,800 = 409,900 
EOE: ss aceacuimewe (06,912,100 39,540,300 
Civewlations ..<.6sc000. os oer 100 16,311 700 me (65,300 
Reserve: 
ee...’ -nivduxericaes 104.267,.00 164 325,100  141.230.600 
Legal tenders ..... _ 78, 931,900 900 54,376,300 50,680,300 
Total reserve ...... “$183, 198,900 900 $218,701,400 $191,910.900 
Legal requirements... 167 742,850 201,728,025 184,485,075 
Balance, surplus... . $15,726, 050 $16,978,375 $7,025,825 
Changes for the week, this year, were in- 


creases of $1,768,500 in legal tenders, and $166,300 
in surplus reserve; decreases of $5,054,400 in loans 
and discounts, $4,545,200 in deposits, $340,000 in 
circulation, and $2,738,500 in specie. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings of the corresponding dates 
last year: 


———1898. ——_ co -— 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N.Y. Ass’d..$164,325,100 ........... $141,230,600 ...... eeetas 
a é 14.914, 395 ‘itis one ani een ears 

PACE... 200 1,93" 667,490 $233, 
Germany... 133,510,000  68.780,0U0 121,980,000 G2 Bia) 
Spain., ..... 55,310,000 24,275, 68,000,000 wets: 0v0 
Aus.-Hun.. . 176 665 000 62,270,0% 193 885,000 57,100,000 
Neth’I’ds.. 21,575,000 33 625,000 18,785.000 99'525.000 
a 15,670.000 7,835,600 15.25,000 7,510,000 
Italy........ 74,890,000 11,650,000 77.255,000 7.470.460 
Russia...... 497,615,000 18,475,000 431,885,000 24,840,000 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date of December 16th, and the 


others are of date of December 14th, as reported 
by the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver 
separately, but the specie carried is chiefly gold 
coin. The Bank of England reports gold only. 
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Prices of Foreign Coins. Imports and Exports of Metals. 
Bid. Asked 1 > 
Mexican AON HB ae inew nee vesessteee $ A116 $ 49 Port. Week, Dec. 20. Year 1899. _ 
‘er uvia es an ean pesos,.... 4 ¢ 
eee nn aaaey na 3 3 Expts. Impts. Expts. Impts. 
WONEY [TANCS... croccccccccccccccceses Be . 
TORE EM ccrcccccaxcereccssccccoes | Gott NT xeon tons 
Spanish 25 pesetas.....cssccesemecscsieee 4.78 4.82 Antimony ore. “os 
Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. Claman aie ree “ 
8 98998 o “ 
COPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTER, bat ct oe “ou 
Month. - uecre: -Reeerngy! popers ce ae “ A 6 baa 
1898.} 1899./ 1898.| 1899.; 1898.) 1899.) 1898 one « 
—————S > --—s -————-_ :*~S-_—S-sdS'S”Ssds 2+ 2Crv—WV—mVvOmaea Ore “ “ oi 
Jan...... 14.75| 10.99] 22.48] 13.8714.18 | 3.65 | 5.34 | 3.96 “ sulphate “4 
Ly ee 18.00) 11.28] 24 20) 14 08/4.49 3.71 | 6.28 | 4.04 GCop-nickel matte “  “ 
March,..| 17.54) 11.93] 23.82) 14 38)4.37 | 3.72 | 6.31 | 4.25 ferro-mangan’se “ “* 
April....| 18.43) 12.14) 24.98) 14.60/4.31 | 3.63 | 6.67 | 4.26 fron Ore...... “46 
May...00. 18.25| 12 00} 25.76 14.52|4.44 3.64 | 6.88 | 4.27 “ Dig. bar.rod “ “ 
Tule. | 18 98, L163] 2063] 1ecb0lks2 | 3:03 | 5.82 | 4.05 we IRC ee 
BEE 600. 1.63] 29. .60/4. 95 | 5. ; “ “4 
August..| 18.50| 11°89] 31.53| 16.9314.57 | 4.00| 5.65| 4.58 « plates, siteeis “4 
Sept.....| 18 46) 12.31 ca 16.03)4.58 | 3.99 | 5.50) 4.67 Lead... OM 
Nove nc] 16:03) 13:86] 28.51 1520)1.38 370 | 4641529 mwangresa''oss, oe ° 
NOVie «ee. . 4 . . . anes ee ae «* 40 
Dec ..... a Bi cans 18.30). 3.76 |...... 5.10 Mock-atisens «ou 
| _-S- “ “ } . 
Year.....J...e0e 12.08’... | 15.70)..++4- i1e he  } mee mae | 
eS ——$—$ l ‘eer iJ iy zx 6 
The price given in the tanie is for Lake Copper. The “= ae COA ONE - eae = a “ane 
average ‘price of electrolytic coprer in January was gRailr’d material “ «6 514 t80 | 7,980 | 4,993 
14.26c. ; in ot ebruary it was 17.02c.; in March, 16.35c. ; in Rail Is, old..... “ deh ee Bees raes | 150417 468 
April, 17.i2c.; in May, 17. 2’c.; in June, 16.89¢.; in July, Spiegeleisen..... “ ees ee ’ 1,170 
17.0992; in August. 17. 42c; in eee. 17.34¢.; ia Octo- Sigel bars, plates ‘“ “ 930 |"* "jas | 40,913 | 167933 
ber, 16.'94c; in Novemb r, 16.49¢ | Pee SSM ce | 51,979 150 
** hoops....... oe SN een tagabene’ 831 100 
© OWMBavaci. oT ae 38,333 | 1,225 
~~ Wee. OS eicéaask OO hii cdces | 11.917 
' Tin OB sccea oan 26,148 
Financial Notes of the Week. “drossorashes “ “ | |...) ].... 63 sa 
5 “and black plates’ ‘“ | ....... $925 |........| 35,748 
The upset in Boston last week was followed Ns een es ae Sts a. 989 358 
by a sharp flurry in Wall Street this week, which zs dross.. oo ~ (emcees. banatados 437 |... 
knocked down quotations sharply and almost * ashes, skim ee oe. ¥ beccacdes 2.150 299 
created a panic. Matters quieted down when sev- a casa eedeae a ae ees teeeees WILD jee se eens 
eral of the banks made up a pool and offered Oxide....... 130 [.---+-+.] 4,324 283 
$10,000,000 in call loans. The reaction is com- +Baltimore. 
mented on in another column. General business aAjymina........... bags|--- 
has been very little affected by the Stock Ex- ‘Antimony regulus...casks|--: 
change excitement. Chrome Ore...... long tons 
Copper, fine...... ms 


nee... “ ™ 
sulphate “ * 
pipe..... ee 
Ferro-manganese “* “* 
Ferro-silicon..... ~~ S 
Iron pig, bar.etce. “ “ 

w QM Uecisocss ue ie 
pyrites...... aoe 
Iihmanaeee oo - 
Metals, old & Rails‘ - 
pS ae - 
Pipe,iron & steel " _ 


“ 
“ 


Spiegeleisen...... * 
Steel, bars,pl’es.. “‘ ” 
Se EE a wcaa — e 
wie. ree - = 


, not specified.. A c 


i 
“and blackplates* . 








<<. - 
ae re = oe 
** dross, skim. “ s 
* oxide........ See 
*Philadelphia. f 
Antimony oe LONG Ons) ..-ccrccjoce Washe Neate duns 10 
Chromeore .... “  “* Jose cscclesecs ie baderedas 3,060 
Copper, fine..... s © l sdewsewapeaws . 
o  Gadedes oe SO Weeeseans SREB Veco 38,618 
Ae “@tesawcu o i ddvdessalnditoncales trues | il 


Ferro-manganese ies 
Ferro-silicon.... “* °* 








Iron, Diacecccaca “at oe 
OG <4: ooo | 

“ pyrites rT) “ 
Manganese ore.. *“* ‘“ 
Steel sheets...... a _ 
Spiegeleisen..,.. eee 
Dos ancecme wkd 7 
“* andblack plates‘ . 
Zinc d MD occenees . 


ore “c “ 











Total United States.§§ 




















; October. Jan.—Oct. 
Articles. -— — —  —— 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. [impts. 

Antimony.. _ long tons]..... 117 8 | 3,29 

ore.. slides er. 

Copper fine . “1 10,293 | 3,737 | 84.749 | 2 x3 
“su ‘phate . eae 165 11,800 
“‘ore&matte “ “ 342 |" 12,717 1, 347 |" 19,916 

Iron, pig & bar.. 9 ” 14,182 7,025 218/102 43,534 

G06....< . “= 1,193 | 72,931 | 22.283 |498,330 
Iron& steel plates “* s 6,124 1,191 | 54,263 | 4,319 
Tron & Steel rails ‘ = ig = | 223,270 | 1,918 

= wire ‘“ ” . 49 | 97,826 | 2, 
— saps : ‘tanh — 
rods, etc....... = 258 66,726 | 25,282 
Lead, pigs, bars 
WOE. « 0ste<c = se 3 1 

Lead in ore..... “  “ 4,598 | 4,941} 56,969 | 69,209 

Nails, cut....... a. = 483 |... .cc00 SE Eiaacnaglla 
“* wire oe te 2.78 pace a 24,265 | a 

be aid ta eease dag 1,777 362 | 29,294 

“ Meblacks patee a sae 19 | 5,769 242 | 48,751 
SN inca dene Aes 39 174 | 5,808} 1,078 
a ee = = SOE vc cncest B1290 civacee 


*New York Metal Exchangereturns. tBy our Special 
Correspondent. §Not specified. tWeek ending Dec. 15th 
§§ Monthly returns of the Treasury Department. 


The duties on metals under the present tariff law areas 
ollows: Antimony, metal 7 ulus, 34c.alb. Lead, le; 
a Ib. on lead in ores; 24%c. per lb. on pigs, bars ete ;2i<¢ on 
sheet, pipe and manufac Bona ‘forms. Nickel, fc. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c.perlb. Spelter or zinc, 1c. per Ib. in pigs 
and bars; 2c. on sheets, etc, Copper, tin and platinum 
rre free of duty. 
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The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, December 20th, shows balances 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, 
comparison being made with the statement of 
the corresponding day last week. 


Dec. 13. Dec. 20. Changes. 

REL i vstnhepeboasbe $243,296,704 $241,448,286 D. $1,848,418 
Silver .. ime 9,692,458 9,742,214 I 49,756 
Legal tenders...... 15,548,458 15,840,191 IL. 291,736 
Treas notes, etc.... 1,153,335 1,002,869 D. 150,466 
Totals . $269,690,955  $268,033.563 D. $1,657,392 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $82,594,339, an increase of $213,420 during 
the week. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to December 7th, 1899, are re- 
ported by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as 
follows: . 





; 1898. 1899. Changes. 
SR. 5s cossninwoubnenes £3,988.365 £4,939,725 I. £951.360 
OO eee 1,318.478 I. 683.087 
The Straits........... 395,405 274,785 D. 120,620 

PROS... <nsvepaccsece £5,019,161 £6,532,988 T.£1,513,827 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £147,000 
in bar silver from New York, £41,000 from 
Australia, and £36,000 from the West Indies; 
total, £224,000. Shipments were £130,000 in bar 
silver to Bombay, £52,500 to Shanghai, and 
£5,279 to Singapore; total, £187,779. 





Shipments of specie from San Francisco in 
November included $284,935 gold and $911,396 sil- 
ver. For the 11 months ending November 30th 
the shipments were as follows: 








Gold. Silver. Totals. 

i SEP, scsosnccoans $68,337 $5,229,684 $5,298,921 
eS eae chee” eles ; 635,442 635,442 
Japan Siceseearenbes 6 395 200 6,595 
New Zealand......:.... “se >< Siepanns 2,500 
South Sea Islands....... 3,937 1,0°0 4,937 
Central America..... 4,636 5,964 10,600 
SD conn bcetasbashe 1,375 27,000 28,375 

Total foreign ........ $87,180 899,290 $5,986,470 
Sn... casnnnsephas 2,405,595 152,857 2,558,452 
| 3. eae 9,323,749 189005 9,512,754 

OE $11,816,524 $6,241,152 $18,057,676 
OS 42,686,885 7,919,026 5),605,911 


The silver shipments this year included $420,- 
496 in Mexican dollars in November and $2,341,- 
557 in the 11 months, against $264,096 and $4,032,- 
385, respectively, last year. 





The coinage executed at the Mints of the 
United States in-November and the 5 months of 
the fiscal year is reported by the Bureau of 
the Mint as below: 

7--November- ~ --Five months-~ 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 


Double eagles. 147,000 $2,940 000.00 1,075,011 $21,500,220.00 


Eagles ....... 316,920 3,169,200.00 1,464,938 14,649,380.00 
Half eagles. . 99,300 295,500.00 354,314 = 1,771,570.00 
Quart’reagles 15,200 38,000.00 15,231 38,0 77.50 
Total gold.... 578,420 $6,643,700.00 2,909 494 $37,959,247.50 
Dollars........ 959,000 950,000.00 4,056,145 4,056,145.00 
H:if dollars... 1,696,000 848.000.00 6,580,556 3,295,278.00 

. dollars ... 2,144,000 536, 00.00 11,076,145 2,769,036.25 

"eee 2,780,000 278,000 00 12,790,145  1,279,014.50 


Total silver... 7,570,000 $2,612,000.00 34,502,991 $11,399,473.75 
Five c. nickels 2,830,000 141,500.00 16,590,320 829,516.00 
One c. bronze..11,387,000 113,870.00 23,927,320 239,273.20 


Total minor...14,217,000 $255,370.00 40,517,640 $1,068,789.20 





Total coinage 22,365,420 $9,511,070.00 77,930,125 $50,427,510.45 

As compared with the previous month, the 
total coinage in November shows a decrease of 
$2,327,039. 





The foreign merchandise trade of Great Brit- 
ain for the 11 months ending November 30th 
» given by the Board of Trade returns as be- 
ow: 


1898. 1899. 
NN ceeesccenbbeskebessans £425,283.431  £441,339,264 
PE shosesensntes eneedeces- 267,497,201 302,015,816 
Excess, imports... ....cesesees £157,786,230 £142,323,448 


The imports show an increase of £19,055,833, or 
4.5%, and the imports one of £34,518,615, or 12.9%; 
leaving a decrease of £15,462,782, or 9.8%, in 
the excess of imports. The movement of gold 
— silver for the 11 months is reported as fol- 
ows: 








Gola Imports. Exports. Excess. 
1899.......... £30,535,075  £20,080087 Imp. £10,454,988 
1888, . 41,469,773 32,131,541 Imp. 9,338,232 

9 : 11,783,419 13,868,270 Exp. 2,°84,851 

13,500,468 12,704,108 Imp. 796,360 


There has been a notable decrease in the gold 
movement this year—both exports and imports 
—the falling off being in the exchange move- 
ments with the United States and European 
countries. The United States furnished this 
year 68.2% of the silver imported, against 63.5% 
last year. 





Indian exchange has been slightly easier, and 
while all the Council bills offered in London were 
taken, the price was a fraction lower, at 16.06d. 
per rupee. There has been only a moderate 
buying of silver in London on Indian account. 








Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 
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The quotations given for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots and wirebars; the price of electrolytic 
cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these figures. 


Copper.—The unsettled condition of affairs 
both here and abroad has not failed to affect 
this article. Not that prices here suffered quite 
as heavy a decline as they did abroad and as 
did the values of other commodities, but it has 
resulted in an utter stagnation of business. We 
have to quote Lake 16@16%4c.; electrolytic in 
cakes, wirebars or ingots, 1544.@15%c., and cath- 
odes 1534@15'4c. 

In London, as indicated above, the decline has 
been much more pronounced. When we last went 
to press the price for standard was £72 10s. On 
Monday, the market opened unchanged, but on 
Tuesday declined to £71 10s., on Wednesday to 
£70, at which it opened on Thursday, but suf- 
fered the heaviest drop of the week later in the 
day, when the price declined to £67, closing to- 
day at £68 5s.@£68 7s. 6d. for both spot and 3 
months. 

A feature worth mentioning is the fact that 
the three months price is no lower than that for 
spot, while a few days ago the backwardation 
amounted to £2. It would seem as though this 
last decline had been a little overdone; at least, 
it does not seem fully justified by the conditions 
now ruling the copper market. Consumption 
both here and abroad continues at a good rate, 
the former being asserted by manufacturers, 
here, the latter by the very large shipments 
which have been made from this side in the 
course of this month, all of which have gone 
directly into consumption. 

Diligent inquiries which we have made tend 
to show that most producers are sold up and 
others nearly so for their January and February 
product, and the demand which is liable to set 
in with the beginning of the new year would 
probably tend to steady the market. Refined 
and manufactured sorts are quoted: English 
tough, £73 10s.; best selected, £74@£75; strong 
sheets, £78; India sheets, £77; yellow metal, 
614d. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the com- 
panies, was as follows for November and the 
11 months ending November 30th, in long tons 
(2,249 Ibs.) of fine copper: 

s 











Eleven 
November. months. 
1898, 1599. 1898. 1899. 

U. S. reporting mines..... 18,050 19,617 199,590 210,218 
U.S. outside sources... .. 1,800 3,400 16,200 28,000 
JS: ere » 19,850 23.017 215,79) 238,218 
Foreign reporting mines.. 7,081 7,896 76,118 81,880 
SIN « os Jbbathesepebnne 26,931 30.913 291,908 320,098 
PR, 0s Wen © o~isccenen 14,741 10809 131,893 103,364 


The November production of the United States 
was 963 tons less than that for October. For the 
11 months the increase in production was 22,428 
tons, or 9.4%; of this, 10,628 tons came from the 
reporting mines, and 11,800 tons from the out- 
side sources. In United States exports there 
was a decrease of 28,529 tons, or 21.6%, this year. 
The foreign reporting mines showed an increase 
of 5,762 tons, or 7.6%, in production. 

Imports of copper into Great Britain for the 
11 months ending November 30th were, in long 
tons: 


x 1899. 
SUD ccs ce cienss ness = oobatexsces= Nessk ease 82,515 118,131 
Matte and precipitate.................00 69,785 73 475 
Fine COpper.........ssseeee Mikbwees “s<anen 62,132 53,925 


The total this year was equal to 92,844 long 
tons of fine copper, against 105,276 tons last 
year. The United States furnished this year 
490 tons ore, 4,995 tons matte and 19,999 tons fine 
copper. 


Tin.—The erratic movements in this article 
continue, except so far as metal for spot delivery 
is concerned, for which the price has been fairly 
well maintained at 25c. and probably will be 
until further supplies come to hand, which will 
be toward the end of this or the beginning of 
next year. We quote spot and December, 24%@ 
25c.; January, 23%, and February, 23c. 

The London market, which closed last week at 
£109, opened on Monday at £106; closed on 
Tuesday at £104; opened on Wednesday at £103 
and remained steady at this price until to-day, 
the closing figure being £103 8s. 94.@£103 10s. 
for spot, £105 3s. 94.@£103 5s. for 3 months. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain for the 11 
months ending November 30th were 24,475 long 
tons, whereof 17,783 tons were from the Straits 


. Settlements, 2,745 tons from Australasia, and the 
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balance from other countries. The total last 
year was 17,972 tons; showing a gain of 6,503 
tons, or 36.1%, this year. Exports of tin this 
year were 16,093 tons, against 14,296 tons in 1898. 

The supplies of tin in sight on December ist 
are reported as below, in long tons of 2,240 lbs.: 


In store. Afloat. Totals, 
SD cb ove ccets soos acunsee 5,846 3,430 9,276 
BOOEMIN . odin ccvossoscsanscuee 3,222 1,542 4,764 
U.8., exc. Pacific ports... 2,71 2,315 5,032 
UIE osbieeeusnsec ase% ons% 11,785 7,287 19,072 


The total shows an increase of 916 tons, or 
5.1%, over November ist; but a decrease of 2,631 
tons, or 12.1%, as compared with December Ist, 
1898. 


Lead is the only metal which has remained not 
only steady but very firm. Stocks in first hands 
appear to be exhausted. Consumption keeps up 
well and the demand likewise. Prices are un- 
changed at 4.65c. New York and 4.55c. St. Louis. 

Conditions in Europe have remained stationary 
throughout the week, the closing prices be- 
ing the same as those recorded last week, £17 
7s. 6d. for Spanish, and £17 10s. for English lead. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain for the 11 
months ending November 30th are reported as 
below, in long tons: 


‘ From: 1898, 1899, 
SR RON So oS cuedacachs ope sks coces 28,292 29,162 
EN Ss ccsbath akhap ae aeanis~ ened 37,515 50,754 
DR Sos Lilac sue eeseciehnassscasss +» Slee 90,062 
SEE cwhens nase <<. banemaeen 15,892 11,006 

nc iicisa etn dh Kebenicd oboe awa secannn 169,223 180,984 


The total increase this year was 11,761 tons, or 
6.9%. The lead credited to the United States is 
chiefly Mexican lead, refined here in bond. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is strong but quiet. Nominal price, 4.60c. for 
common. Demand light. 


Spelter.—The improvement has not been fully 
maintained. The demand is not quite so urgent 
as it was last week and the offerings are a little 
more plentiful. We quote the market 4.65@4.7ic. 
New York and 4.45@4.55c. St. Louis. 

Prices in Europe must be quoted £20 2s. 6d. 
@ £20 5s. for ordinaries, and £20 7s. 6d.@£20 10s, 
for special brands. 

Imports of spelter or metallic zine into Great 
Britain for the 11 months ending November 30th 
were 63,804 long tons, against 69,509 tons in 1898; 
a decrease of 5,705 tons, or 8.2%, this year. 


Antimony is without any change: Cookson’s, 
10%.@l1lic.; Hallett’s, 94@9%c.; U. S. Star, 9%@ 
956c. 

Nickel is firm and demand very brisk. Quota- 
tions are firm at 40 and 45c., according to size 
of order. 


Platinum.—Demand is good, and prices are 
firmer. In large lots we quote $17.75, and for 
smaller quantities, $18 per oz., in New York. 

For chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal, we quote as follows: In lots of 
250 grams or more, 671%4c. per gram, and for 
smaller quantities, 70c. per gram; unmanufac- 
tured platinum will be supplied in same quanti- 
ties at 2c. less per gram. 


Quicksilver.—The New York price is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots. Smaller 
quantities sell at $52.50@$54. The London quo- 
tation is £9 12s. 6d., with the same price named 
from second hands. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for 
the 11 months ending November 30th were 3,- 
877,184 Ibs. (4,031,941 lbs. in 1898). Exports were 
2,187,402 lbs. (2,207,601 lbs., 1898); leaving a bal- 
ance of 1,689,782 lbs. consumed or added to stock 
this year, against 1,824,340 lbs. in 1898. . 


The Minor Metals.—Quotations are given be- 
low for New York delivery: 





Aluminum. Per lb. Per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots...... 33@37c. | Bismuth....... ..... $1.60 
No. 2, 90% ingots......31@34c. | Magnesium........ -$2.75@$3 
Rolled sheets ....... 42c. up | Phosphorus...... +e 40@50c. 
Alum.-bronze....... 20@23c. | Tungsten........... ss0- 70c. 
Nickel-alum.........33@39c. | Ferro-tungsten, 60%. .. 60c. 





Variations in price depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 





(From Our Special Correspondent.) : 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 20th—In the state- 
ment for November of iron shipments the fol- 
lowing figures are given: Pig iron shipments 
from the Alabama and Tennessee field for No- 
vember, 137,108 tons, an increase over last year 
of 14,100 tons; net increase for the 11 months, 
230,808 tons. Pig iron shipments from the Bir- 
mingham District alone in November were 86,- 
429 tons, an increase of 8,008 tons; net increase 
for 11 months, 99,014 tons. 

Cast iron pipe shipments from the Alabama 
and Tennessee field for November were 6,160 
tons, a decrease from last year of 5,105 tons; net 
increase for 11 months, 20,990 tons. Cast iron 
pipe shipments from the Birmingham District 
alone for November amounted to 1,179 tons, a 
decrease of 198 tons; net increase for 11 months, 
13,546 tons. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 750.) 


New York. Dec. 22. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Foreign goods are scarce 
on spot owing to limited freight room from the 
other side. Alkali meets regular contract de- 
mand. Caustic soda, domestic high test, shows 
improved inquiry, while foreign sold over next 
year at $2.30 per 100 Ibs. Sal soda, domestic, 
did large business for next month’s delivery at 
quotations, while foreign holds firm. Bicarb 
soad is in good demand for export. Chlorate of 
potash crystels are limited on spot, while pow- 
dered is quiet. Bleaching powder is unchanged. 



































; Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. .————_—_—__—_—_- —_—— 
F.o.b. Works.|In New York.|In New York. 
pelt tn bogs. 80@85c. 95@1.00 95@1.00 
Caustic a, 
h test....| $1.85@2.00 | $2.00@2.05 $2.15@2.30 
pore avepuyegsseess 3 12 Dt its-+ weneaes: via 
60@74 % pwd!)...... .. sseee| 2. ME wiincetnauniaae 
Sai Soda MS Ni basas acne iss 67% 
"OG0.) UAL Necescces cccces 1.60@1.65 
Bicarb. Soda..| 1.25@1.3734 |......ceseceeee 2.25@2.371% 
“  “ extra SMD Nacescascceccese . is 
Bleach, Padr., 
Me NE ks ccbdsscdascleccsvaceas cise 2.37144@2.50 
ae ee 2.15@2.25 
Chl. Pot. cryst}.. we 8.75@9.00 9.25@9.3744 
oe. Mic cccs- wantin 9,12}4@9.3744) 9.50@9.6214 





Prices are pen for large quantities, and in many 
cases depend upon make, test and package. 





Acids.—Big business done in acetic for ship- 
ment at quotations. More inquiry for oxalic and 
muriatic, while next year’s contracts for sul- 
phuric acid are about closed up. 

Quotations are in large lots delivered in New York and 
vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 

Acetic, No.8..... $1.60@1.75 _ Nitric, 42°........ 4.75@ 5.00 


Blue Vitriol, best 5.00@5.25 | Oxalic...... -. 5.75@ 6.00 
Muriatic, 18°. .. 1.20@ 1.:5 | Sulphuric, 66°.... 1.20@ 1.25 
Muriatic, 20°. . 1.35@ 1.40 | Sulphuric,i60°  1.05@ 1.10 
Muriaiic, 22°..... 1.50@ 1.55 | Bulk 50°ton....  16@17.00 
Nitric, 36° ...... 3.874@4.124 | Sulphurous, 100% 


Nitric, 38°... 4, 26@4.37 SO,anhydrous. 8.00@10.00 


+ 
1 

Nitric, 40°........4 4.75 

Brimstone.—Arrivals at New York were 1,500 

tons. Spot best unmixed second are quoted 

$21.50@$22, and shipments $21@$21.25 per ton. 

Best thirds are $2 less per ton. Imports into 

Great Britain in the 11 months ending Novem- 

ber 30th were 19,652 long tons, against 17,116 
tons in 1898. 


Pyrites.—Demand has increased. Spanish and 
domestic Virginia pyrites are higher. New con- 
tracts for next year are being booked. Freight 
rates are high. This year’s business is con- 
siderably better than last, owing to the heavier 
consumption. of pyrites by sulphuric acid mak- 
ers. 

Imports of pyrites into the United Kingdom 
in the 11 months ending November 30:.h were 
632,204 long tons, against 598,964 tons in 1898. 

We quote American pyrites as follows: Min- 
eral City, Va., lump ores, $4.50 per long ton 
(basis 42%), and fines $4.20; Charlemont, Mass., 
lump, $5.50, and fines $4.75; Pilley’s Island, lump, 
$6.50, and fines $4.50 per long ton, delivered in 
New York. Spanish pyrites, 13@l5c. per unit, 
according to percentage of sulphur contents, de- 
livered ex-ship New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain from 46% to 51% 
of sulphur; America, 42% to 44%, and’ Pilley’s 
Island, N. F., 50%. 


Fertilizing Chemicals.—Stocks are pretty well 
sold up, owing to the improved demand, espe- 
cially from Southern manufacturers. Sulphate 
of ammonia shipments to the United States in 
November amounted to 768 long tons. Market 
is firm at quotations. Domestic gas sulphate 
of ammonia is offered at $2.9214 per 100 Ibs. f. o. b. 
Boston. 





Articles. 
Potash, muriate,80@85s.100 Ibs. 
S sulphate. 90% . 








“ 
** a’ble m’re salt, 48@53% 1001bs. 
“ oo rd ot 30% ct) 
“  kainit, 12.4%. long ton. 


“« — sylvanit.. per unit. | .. 
Sulph, Am., gas (25%).. --100]bs. oom 





Blood, dried, hgr, Chi. per unit | 1.724@1.75 | .. “arggett 
PT es a 1.75@1.80 | 1.80@ 1.85 
Bone black, diss., 17@18%...ton| —_..... ..- 16.00@16.50 
Fish scrap, acid ...... e---- “ | 10,50@11.00 2 50 
ma - hy Deas a vous . +2 
‘ankage h. gr., Disks 5. 41. 
= concoutrat .. unit. 1.60 1.95 
ae wee. {Eo Uhivendivks 20.00@ 21.00 
Bone, steam gd, domestic. . * Serres 





The quotations on potash are on the basis of foreiga in 
voice weights, tares and analysis, in quantities of not less 
than 500 tons bulk salts or 50 tons concentrated sa'ts. 











Nitrate of Soda.—Market easier. Arrivals at 
this port were 12,472 bags. Quotations are $1.82% 
@$1.85 per 100 Ibs, for spot, and $1.65@$1.75 for 
shipment, 
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Phosphates.—Large consumers anticipate low- 
er prices, but producers inclined otherwise. 
Abroad quotations are easier, but freights con- 
tinue high. A charter is noted of 1,536 tons from 
Tampa to Helsingborg at 22s., sailing January 
10th. 

Latest quotations for the European market, 
c. i. f. United Kingdom or North Sea ports, are 
as follows: Florida high grade rock (77@80%), 
814@8%d. ($13.26@$13.65 per long); Florida peb- 
ble (68@73%), 744d. ($9.80 per ton); Florida Peace 
River (58@63%) 714d. ($9.00 per ton); Tennessee 
high grade rock (78@80%), 7d. ($11 per ton); 
South Carolina (63%) rock, 6% d. ($8.19 per ton); 
Algerian (683@70%) rock, 744d. ($9.88 per ton), and 
58@62% rock, 6%d. ($7.80 per ton). Algerian is 
sold ahead for a long time. 

We quote: Florida high grade, 78@80% rock, 
$9.50@$10 per long ton f. o. b. Fernandina. The 
freight rate to New York is about $2 per ton. 
Florida land pebble, 68@73%, $7@$7.50 per ton, 
delivered in New York. Florida Peace River, 
rock, 58@63%, $4.50 per ton f. o. b. Punta Gorda. 
South Carolina crude rock, $4.25@$4.50; hot-air 
dried, $4.50@$5 per long ton f. o. b. Fetteressa, 
S. C. Tennessee, 78% rock, $4@$4.50 f. o. b. Mt. 
Pleasant, and 75% rock, $2.75@$3 f. 0. b. High 
grade Tennessee rock, ex-vessel New York, $9 
@$10 per ton. Hickman County blue-gray rock, 
65%, and not over 3% iron and alumina, $2.50@ 
$2.75 per ton f. o. b. mines. Concentrated phos- 
phates, 183@15% av. P2Os 60c. per unit at sellers’ 
works. Acid phosphates, $6.25 per ton for 14% 
in bulk, f. o. b. Charleston, S. C. 


Liverpool. Dec. 13. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


The strength of the market for heavy chemi- 
cals continues unimpaired and a considerable 
amount of business is reported for deliv-ry dur- 
ing the early months of next year, also over all 
1900. The Board of Trade returns for the month 
ending November 30th have been issued and 
show a marked increase in shipments as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year, 
the figures being as follows: Total exports to all 
quarters, alkali, 404,661 cwts.; bleaching powder, 
140,327 cwts. Exports to United States alone, al- 
kali, 114,234 cwts.; bleaching powder, 101,139 cwts. 
As compared with November, 1898, the increase is 
about as follows: Total exports to all quarters, 
alkali 22%%; bleaching powder, 261/3% Ex- 
ports to United States alone, alkali, 76%4%; 
bleaching powder, 52%. 

From the above it will be seen that the ship- 
ments to America have been exceptionally heavy 
as compared with November, 1898, and exports 
to other quarters also show an improvement. 

Soda ash is strong and little to be had for 
anything like prompt delivery. We quote spot 
range for tierces about as follows: Leblanc ash, 
48%, £4 15s.@£5; 58%, £5@£5 5s. per ton net 
cash. Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, 
£4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags are 5s. 
per ton under price for tierces. Soda crystals 
are fully maintained at £3 2s. 6d. per ton, less 
5% for barrels, or 7s. less for bags. Special quo- 
tations for a few favored markets. Caustic soda 
is practically unobtainable for prompt delivery, 
except for an odd parsel or two in second hands, 
and the position is very strong. Makers are also 
well sold over 1900 and a further advance in 
prices is talked of. We quote range for any po- 
sition, about as follows: 60%, £8 5s.; 70%, £9 5s.; 
74%, £9 15s.; 76N, £10@£10 5s. per ton net cash. 

Bleaching powder is firm at £6 10s.@£6 15s. 
per ton net cash, for hardwood packages, and 
makers have little to offer. 

Chlorate of potash is inquired for and firmer, 
344d. per lb. net cash being now minimum fig- 
ure for 1900 delivery. 

Bicarb. soda is selling at varying prices ac- 
cording to destination, ranging from £5 5s. to 
£6 15s. per ton, less 244% for the finest quality 
in 1 cwt. kegs, with usual allowances for larger 
packages. . 

Sulphate of ammonia is a shade easier at about 
£11 10s.@£11 12s. 6d. per ton, less 24%% for good 
gray, 24@25% in double bags f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda keeps steady at £8@£8 2s. 6d. 
per ton, less 244% for double bags f. o. b. here. 





MINING STOCKS. 


ere 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 777 and 778 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 


Boston. Philadelphia. London. 

Colo. Springs. Spokane. Mexico. 

Denver. Salt Lake, Paris. 

New York. San Francisco, Toronto. 
New York. Dec. 22. 


The panicky feeling on Wall Street on Mon- 
day, coupled with the financial distress in Bos- 
ton, has had a demoralizing effect on stock 
speculation. Prominent among the heaviest 
sufferers were the industrial and trust stocks. 
Federal Steel common broke from $52 to $39% 
on Monday, with sales of 47,900 shares, and the 
preferred from $74% to $70 with tradings in 17,000 
shares on that day. Tennessee Coal and Iron, 
which sold at $125 last September, was precipi- 
tated to $64 on Monday on sales of 14,900 shares. 
American Steel and Wire common dropped from 
$38 to $32, and the preferred from $90 to $84, and 


Colorado Fuel and Iron from $41% to $35%. The 
prompt action of financial institutions in offering 
money at a reasonable rate resulted in a recov- 
ery in the stock market. In the copper group 
Amalgamated sold off 3% points at $77, but later 
gained 2 points, changing hands at $79. Ana- 
conda tumbled from $39% to $31% during the 
flurry, and at the close is selling around $36. 
Tennessee was bid down to $10 and later at 
$11%, while holders seek $12. Whipsaw of Ari- 
zona is featureless at $124%2.@$13%, and Markeen 
at $64%@$7. British Columbia was softer at $9@ 
$10, while Arizona Lead is held for $10@$10%. 

American Smelting and Refining common was 
weak, being bid down from $34 to $30, but sales 
were mostly effected between these figures. The 
preferred recovered on declaration of the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%%, selling up from 
$79 to $84. Of Sloss-Sheffield preferred a sale of 
200 shares was made on curb at $67, and of 
Standard Oil transactions weakened the price 
from $459 to $448. 

Homestake sold ex-dividend (50c. per share) 
at $74—just $2 better than last week. Ontario 
of Utah brought $8@$8.75, and Moulton of Mon- 
tana, 30c. 

In the Colorado section Isabella of Cripple 
Creek sold at $1.25. A 3c. dividend has been de- 


clared—2c. more than last September—and when 


distributed there will be $171,071 in the treasury. 
Mt. Rosa brought 50c., after paying a 4c. divi- 
dend out of the sale of the Mary Cashen prop- 
erty, leaving $73,000 in the treasury. Jack Pot 
sold at 59c. on announcement of a 6c. dividend 
from royalties received from lessees. Work is 
off 2c. at 29c. Mollie Gibson made sales at 20@ 
22c., and Argentum-Juniata at 20@2ic. Garfield 
Consolidated sold at 15%c.; Alamo and Cripple 
Creek Consolidated at 14c.; Findley at 12%4c., and 
Leadville at 8c. 

In the Comstock class Consolidated California 
& Virginia gained 15c., selling at $1.60; Mexi- 
can declined 3c. to 30c.; Sierra Nevada Brought 
50c.; Ophir, 85c., while Potosi, with a 10c. assess- 
ment just levied, sold at 1l5c., against 28@29c. 
last week. 

At auction there was a sale of 200 common 
shares of Mahoning Coal Company at $180%4; also 
100 shares preferred Joseph Ladue Gold Mining 
and Development Company of Yukon at $1.50 per 
share—just $3 less than the last transactions. 
Even this price is above the actual value of the 
stock, as we have heretofore pointed out. 

Boston, Dec. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Last week’s excitement over the Globe Bank 
troubles was followed by the failure of Squire 
& Co. and the closing of the Broadway Bank, 
with something approaching a collapse of the 
market for copper shares. The Amalgamated 
Company, or its backers, were forced to come 
to the rescue, and they are credited with buying 
some big blocks of Montana, Butte and a few 
other stocks. Just what they did is not cer- 
tanly known, but it is sure that a lot of money 
was paid over and a good many shares changed 
hands. The effect was to quiet the market, but 
not to strengthen it much, and the drop in prices 
holds good to very near its full extent. 

The greatest fall has been in the United States 
Oil group of stocks, and they have sold down 
pretty well. The Amalgamated group also show 
a drop. Amalgamated sold to-day at $78%4; Bos- 
ton & Montana, $273; Butten & Boston, $44%. 

How the best stocks were pulled down is shown 
by a few quotations—and these are some recov- 
ery from the lowest to-day: Calumet & Hecla, 
$720; Tamarack, $180; Quincy, $1385; Osceola, $69; 
Atlantic, $23. 

Of course this is one phase of the reaction 
which I predicted some time ago. It had to come 
—it has been coming for some time—and it was 
only the incidents of the Globe Bank and very 
high rates for money which brought it this time 
and brought it so hard. It is a lesson; but I 
suppose the next time we shall have to learn it 
all over again. 

At the low prices a good deal of business has 
been done, and sales have been larger than for 
several weeks past. 

The stock of the Elm River Copper Company 
was listed on the Exchange this week. The com- 
pany was organized April, 1899, and owns 2,300 
acres of land in Houghton County, Mich. The 
capital stock is 100,000 shares, $12 par value. The 
office is in Jersey City, with transfer office 60 
State street, Boston; register, Old Colony Trust 
Company. The directors are H. F. Fay, W. B. 
Mosman, John C. Watson, Stephen R. Dow and 
Charles N. King. 

The stock and bonds of the New England Gas 
and Coke Company have been placed in the un- 
listed department of the Stock Exchange. The 
company has $17,500,000 stock, of which $16,000,- 
000 are issued; $17,500,000 in 5% bonds, due in 1937, 
of which $16,000 are issued. The Central Trust 
Company, New York, is trustee under the mort- 
gage. Transfer agents, American Loan and 
Trust Company, Boston, and United States Loan 
and Mortgage Company, New York; registers, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, and Central 
Trust Company, New York. The directors are 
Henry M. Whitney, Robert W. Lord, Boston; 
Emerson McMillan, Alemric H. Paget, Stephen 
Peabody, H. F. Dimock, New York; Anthony N., 
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Brady, Robert C. Pruyn, Albany, N. Y.; W. L. 
Elkins, W. L. Elkins, Jr., Philadelphia; William 
Hines, Pittsburg. 

Salt Lake Oity. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Altogether this is a week of surprises in Utah 
mining shares, and they are neither cheering nor 
pleasant. The prime sensation is centered in 
Boston, and though Centennial-Eureka no longer 
is dealt in on the heme exchange it is still a 
favorite with Salt Lake investors, as also are 
Utah Consolidated and other Utah shares affect- 
ed by the upheaval of the Boston mining share 
market. Since Thursday Boston, so far as its 
relation to Utah mines goes, has almost entirely 
diverted attention from the home market, and 
the volume of business has fallen almost to the 
low-record mark. 

Bullion-Beck passed the December dividend 
and the shares sag. Chloride Point scores a new 
low mark under the present regime. It is said 
the mill is more than making expenses. Daly- 
West is cutting queer antics. The shares 
drooped to $12.20 on Thursday, and that after- 
noon an extra Christmas dividend of $30,000, or 
20c. a share, was declared, which caused a re- 
covery to $12.70. After the books on the regular 
and extra dividends were closed the shares 
showed weakness, and to-day offerings are made 
at $12. Numerous rumors are afloat; one to the 
effect that the Haggin-Chambers coterie will 
take the helm at the approaching annual meet- 
ing, and that there will be a cessation of divi- 
dends till the treasury reserve overtops $300,000. 

In spite of a change in Dexter management 
and more flattering reports from the mines, the 
shares fail to strengthen. Daisy swings between 
12 and 14. The mill enlargement will be com- 
pleted by New Year’s. Eagle & Blue Bell is 
doing quite a little business, and the shares hold 
fairly firm. Geyser-Marion’s November output 
wag 310,000. Grand Central softened under $6. 
Lower Mammoth has another assessment of 5c. 
Mercur sells at $6.75. Northern Light was a 
good seller. There is nothing new from the 
mines. There is a quiet demand for Ontario, 
and the shares hold up well. South Swansea 
made a splendid recovery from the bear attack 
following the filing of Four Aces suit. Sunbeam 
has softened—a general surprise. An extra $50,- 
000 dividend is declared by Silver King, payable 
December 20th. 


Dec. 16. 


San Francisco. Dec. 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market showed but little animation this 
week, but quotations have been a little better. 
The business has been among insiders chiefly. 
The public having failed to be attracted by any 
of the new plans, apparently some of the old 
ones are to be brought forward again; but it 
seems a hopeless case as far as the Comstocks 
are concerned. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cal- 
ifornia & Virginia, $1.70@$1.75; Ophir, 88c.; Sier- 
ra Nevada, 57c.; Best & Belcher, 37c. 

The ore-yield of the Consolidated California 
& Virginia was reported last week at 314 cars, 
This seems to show that an ore-body has really 
been opened, though it is not believed to be 
large. 

The monthly statements of the financial con- 
dition of the mining companies on December Ist, 
1899, sworn to by presidents and _ secretaries, 
were filed for the inspection of stockholders in 
the offices. The following companies report hav- 
ing had cash on hand on the above date, with 
all expenses paid, unless otherwise mentioned: 
Alpha Consolidated, $2,526; Alta Consolidated, 
$911; Andes, $3,373; Belcher, $1,560; Best & Belch- 
er, $3,713; Bullion, $4,577; Caledonia, $3,731, with 
November expenses at the mine unpaid; Chal- 
lenge Consolidated, $545; Consolidated New 
York, $17; Consolidated Imperial, $1,312; Crown 
Point, $7,225, with November expenses at the 
mine unpaid; Chollar, $3,062; Confidence, $3,249, 
with November mining expenses unpaid; Con- 
solidated California & Virginia, $1,683; Excheq- 
uer, $89; Gould & Curry, $468, with, $4,000 due the 
bank; Hale & Norcross, $6,006; Julia Consolidat- 
ed, $672; Justice, $1,208; Mexican, $9,331; Ophir, 
$9, 093; Overman, $3,818, with November mining 
expenses unpaid; Potosi, $2,426; Savage, $550; 
Seg. Belcher, $2,523; Silver Hill, $313; Sierra Ne- 
vada, $9,449; Standard Consolidated, $124,958, with 
November expenses and bullion yield to be ac- 
counted for; Syndicate, $1,677; Union Consoli- 
dated, $12,969; Utah Consolidated, $330. 

On the Oil Exchange business has again been 
fairly active. Among the-quotations noted are: 
Tidal Wave, $2.25; Anaconda, $1.30; Barker 
Ranch, $1.15; Century, $1.10; Caribou, 95c.@$1. 
On the Producers’ Oil Exchange there were sales 
of Home at $375; while New Hope brought $1, 
and Dominion 40@45c. No new companies have 
been listed this week. 

London. Dec. 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The South African mining market has been 
quite inactive this week. The prospects of a 
prolonged war increase daily and shareholders 
and speculators just allow things to go on as 


they are. The Boers are working some of the 
mines, but only to a limited extent, and I hear 
from reliable sources that they experience much 
difficulty in managing the plant. In fact, in 
some cases the owners before leaving Johannes- 
burg made certain ingenious alterations in the 
plant, for this very purpose. As most of the 
practical mechanics have left the Rand, there is 
no one to put the machinery into working order. 
It would thus appear that under Boer manage- 
ment the output will be even smaller than was 
expected. 

In other sections of the market considerable 
dullness is the rule. West Australians have 
fallen several points, chiefly because the public 
are afraid that the sulphides are becoming more 
difficult to treat, and that the leading producers 
will report smaller outputs in consequence. I 
believe, however, that the managers and metal- 
lurgists are quite equal to the solution of the 
sulphide problem of the Kalgoorlie District. 
This problem of treating the sulphides of West 
Australia is very much exaggerated in London, 
and its nature is not at all understood. The 
difficulty arises entirely from the fact that the 
gold-fields are metallurgically isolated and that 
there is no practicable means of selling the sul- 
phides to copper or lead smelters. Consequently 
different methods of treatment have to be de- 
vised, and it is not surprising that, in many 
cases, where the manager’s inventiveness is not 
very great, the percentage of extraction is com- 
paratively low. The basis of treatment in this 
district is now becoming more fixed and within 
a short time we should cease to hear of diffi- 
culties of treatment. Anyhow, there is no cause 
for such depression in the share market as we 
have experienced this week. 

A Canadian mining proposition has been intro- 
duced to the London public this week. This is 
the Sultana Mine of Canada, Limited. Though 
the directors tell the public that they do not ask 
for subscriptions, yet the prospectus is freely 
enough circulated and I do not think that any 
one will ask without receiving. The property to 
be acquired is the Sultana Mine, situated on 
Sultana Island in the Lake of the Woods, 7 miles 
from Rat Portage. This mine has been known 
as a producer for some time, and the average 
ore contents is $15 per ton. It is also well 
equipped with mining and metallurgical plant. 
The prospectus gives extracts from the Gov- 
ernment reports on the mine and Mr. W. E. 
Strong, the company’s manager, also gives full 
information and details. Mr. John F. Caldweil 
of Winnipeg is the vendor, and he has secured 
an influential board, though no doubt he and 
Mr. Strong will continue to be practically the 
managers. The capital of the company is £275,- 
000, of which £225,000 in shares is purchase price 
and £50,000 is to be devoted to working capital. 
There is no information available here to en- 
able me to judge as to the relative value of the 
mine and its capitalization, but no doubt some 
of your readers will be able to supply you with 
this information. 


Paris. Dec. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The stock markets have been uneven and 
somewhat excited. The South African gold 
shares have received much attention, and are 
generally weak. The copper stocks are also 
rather weak. The metallurgical shares remain 
the strong point. 

The new Panama Canal Company has issued a 
report showing expenditures last year of 28,- 
537,298fr. The report says that the construction 
of the canal with locks can be completed in 10 
years, at a cost of 512,000,000fr. 

A deputation from the French Association of 
Ironfounders was received this week by the Min- 
ister of Commerce to protest against any reduc- 
tion in the customs duty on iron in the proposed 
Franco-American treaty of commerce. The 
deputatien pointed out that, even with the pres- 
ent maximum tariff, American competition was 
causing great injury to French iron makers. 

The gold and silver movement in France is re- 
ported by the Ministry of Commerce as below 
for the 10 months ending October 3ist: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Gold: Francs. Francs. Francs. 
a 277,764,960 109,480,102 Imp. 168,284,858 
in csikbepena 165,079,098 275,138,536 Exp. 110,059,438 
GS Siccb Sane 236,420,723 89,216,632 Imp. 147,204,091 
Silver: 
iccxsstnece 160,873,752 264,124,756 Exp. 103,251,004 
i scecebnubes 157,005,989 145,485,921 Imp. 11,520,068 
Mee acksstckses 134,568,064 140,431,497 Imp. 5,863,433 


Imports of bronze and nickel coins, rated at 
their face or coinage value, were 64,800fr., 
against 71,000fr. in 1898, and 80,100 fr. in 1897. Ex- 
ports were 1,408,500fr., against 488,700fr. in 1898 
and 2,727,900fr. in 1897. 

I need hardly say that the condition of affairs 
in South Africa gives unlimited satisfaction to 
a certain party here; but most financiers regard 
it with much anxiety. Azote. 


DIVIDENDS. 





American Gold Mining Company, of Colorado, 
4c., per share, payable immediately. 





Argonaut Mining Company, of California, $20,- 
000, payable December 26th. 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining and Concen- 
trating Company of Idaho, paid $33,000 on De- 
cember 18th, making $201,000 distributed this 
year, and $801,000 to date. 

Boston-Aurora Zinc Mining Company, Mis- 
— preferred stock, $5,328, payable December 
6th. 

California quicksilver dividends payable Jan- 
uary ist, 1900, are: Aetna Consolidated, 15c. per 
share ($15,000); Boston, 10c. ($10,000); Napa Con- 
solidated, 20c. ($20,000); New Idria, 20c. ($20,000). 

Consolidated Gold Mines Company, of Colo- 
rado, paid ic. per share ($10,000) on December 
23d. 

Deer Trail No. 2 Mining Company, Washing- 
ton, $2,500, December 26th. 

Dominion Coal Company of Nova Scotia, semi- 
annual of 4% on the preferred, payable January 
ist. 


Daly-West Mining Company, Utah, paid 40c. 
per share ($60,000) on December 20th. 


Empire Steel and Iron Company 3% on pre- 
ferred stock, January 2d. 

Girard Trust, of Philadelphia, 8% and a special 
of 2%, payable January 2d. 

Gold Coin Mining Company, Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, 10c. ($100,000), December 26th. 

Homestake Mining Company, of South Dakota, 
regular monthly of 25c. and extra of 25c. ($105,- 
000), payable December 26th. 


Isabella Gold Mining Company, of Cripple 
Creek, 3c. per share ($67,500), paid December 20th. 
Total to date, $540,000. 


Jack Pot Mining Company, of Cripple Creek, 
Colo., paid 6c. per share ($75,000) on December 
23d. Total to date, $150,000. 

Mt. Rosa Mining, Leasing and Land Company, 
of Cripple Creek, Colo., 4c. per share ($40,000), 
paid December 23d. 

New Haven Iron and Steel Company, 20c. per 
share for 2 months, payable December 30th. 

Silver King Mining Company, of Utah, paid 
33144c. per share on December 234d. , 

St. Joseph Lead Company, Missouri, paid the 
regular quarterly $37,500 on December 20th. 

Susquehanna Iron and Steel Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, quarterly of 6%, ‘payable December 
30th. 


United States Oil, regular quarterly 75c. and 
extra of 50c., payable January Ist. 








MEETINGS. 


Name of Company. | State. |Meeting.| Date. |Place of Meeting 














Alice .-. |Mont.. Anoual.. Jan. li. Salt Lake City. 
















American Coal senor Dec. 29.|' Broadway. N.Y. 
Blue Bird.. eos [Utah . ° Jan. 2 Walker Bk Bldg, 
Salt Lake City. 
Boston & Tintic .. |Utah. “ Jan. 9% erry. em 
e . 
Hale £ Norcross... |Nev.... sed Dec 26/8. Francisco, Cal. 
NUD cane eo oues Colo ... * Jan. 16. — Springs, 
‘olo 
Joe Bowers... . |Utah. |Speciat.| Jan. 8./Salt Lake City. 
Kennedy ........... Cal..... Annual. | Dec. 28. ~ Montgomery 
it. S. Fr’ncisco. 
Mt. Rosa...... e oe. OOIO .. sa Jan. 9. color'ao Springs, 
Mercer...... eres ben Utah... - Jan. 12. Salt Ties City. 
Valeo...... coe coco JUCMM.. o Jan. 18.|\Salt Lake City. 
ASSESSMENTS. 
NAME OF Com- Loca | o 
PANY. tion.| 2 Diq. Sale, |Amt. 
Arrastraville.......... Cal..| 4) Dec. 11 |Jan. 3) .10 
Brigham Cit nal &S.|Utah| 1) Jan. 13 |Feb. 1) .0044 
Brunswick Con....... Cal..| 13) Dec. 19 |Jan. 17} .03 
Banker Hil...........uteh|...| Deo. $B j...... nal SOL 
Challenge ems <054 0 Nev..} 28} Jan. 11 |Feb. 1] .10 
TE cos siswn 34 Nev..| 5°} Jan. 11 |Jan. 31] .10 
Con. New York........ Ney .|.16) Jan. 4 |Jan. 25) .03 
Eureka Con........... Cal..| 22} Jan. 6 |Jan. -00% 
Se See RPO cc cl MMS SR  Uisdecsas -05 
Gould & Curry ...... Nev..| 88} Dec. 27 |Jan. 18) .15 
Grape Vine Canyon...|Cal. | 1] Jan. 8 |Jan 29) .10 
Jennie Lind .......... a SS SS eee 01 
Joe Bowers Ext....... Utah| 4) Dec. 10 |Dec. 30) .01 
Little Pittsburg. Utah|...| Dec. 28 |........ -00%4 
Lower Mammoth ....|Utah’...| Dec. 15 -|........ 05 
Martha Washington..|Utah| 3) Jan. 4 |Jan. 25) .01 | 
eee Utah|...| Dec. 18 |Jan. 22, .00% 
New Imperial ....... Utah! 1) Jan. 2 Jan. 20} .01 
Occidental... ........... Nev..| 34, Jan. 3 |Jan. 24] .05 
Opohongo.. ........+.- Utah) 3} Dec, 14 |Jan. 4) .01 
| BPRS ae Nev..| 54! Jan. 16 |Feb, 7] .10 
PE scan ccnbssesewn DORs lies ‘ J 
TMD. 0000000 0 s0se0 
Sierra Nevada. . .... 
END 555 -dehence 
al Chief. . 
Yankee Con wana x0 GO 


Yellow J as seesewn N 
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NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.t 
k Deo. 14,:; Deo 15.; Dec. 16.) Dec. 18, ) Dec. 19. , Dec. 20. 
a NAME OF Par Dec. 15. | Dec. 16, | Dec. 18. | Dec. i9. | Dec 0. , Dec. 21 N - Par No. i ) ae 
ComPaNyY . Company. |V4l) 01 .,.| H.) L. | H. HL. |8.)L.|8.,t.|8.) L\"™ 
Adams.......-+-|Colo Aetna, cons. g. 100,000}. . oreo]. cen s]ee 4.25] cecele ve-[ececeleccse|eccce| — 100 
Alamo ......++ > Adven’a'e,Ocns $ 100 000).....]-..-.| 6.00 petscloes Slecceet-cocet Gel. os 180 
Alice —ooe00-- 25) 4 Allouez .... ..| 25] 80,000)... -.}..-.-|..... io wuale ; 100 
‘Ama'gamated C Mont.| 1v) 81. delat: 00 * m.Z.L. &S. | 25)1,200,00u|.-.-.]..... |20.00 2).00| 13.00/17 Gu} 16.00) 20.00) 16.00] 3,589 
Anaconda,c . a ba 75]29 50} 39.50|38.0. Anaconda... ..| 25}},2u0,000]. incall ccedtad * ‘ , Oe ee ; 28 
Anaconda Gold Colo.. d vay A fan, c....| 29} 150,000|20.50/18.00)25.0u) 23 00/2: .00/24.00/21 25)21.50/23.00} 4,700 
Anchoria Le Arnold, c.......| 25} 60,000} 6.u0}.....| 5 50 seees| 5 00} 4 00) 5.00) 4.50) 5.5u 5a 2,735 
Argentum-Jun.. Ashbed.........| 25| 40,000) .50)"--"']..... ? a7 aaa van Papdcage 5 
Belcher.. ....... Atlantic, ¢......| 25] 40,000) <8.uv}21.00] ..... 20.00}2i.00|--"":].. 23.00... 
Best & Belcher Itic, o.... ....| 25} 100,000/20 0). |21 00 8.0u}20.0U] 18 00 i9.f0}ig oolts..0}..-.- 1,547 
Breece . Bin, ham, o.&g. 10} 190,0u0}11.L0]10 90)12.00 10.50) 9.00 .0.00) 9.00'10 5 110.00) 2,576 
Brit.Col. Copper B.C : Bonanza, B...-. 1U} 300,000} 1.13] 1.0u} 1.00 «| 1.18} 1.00, 1.18) 2 OU} 1.23) 4 00) 4'675 
Brunswick ee ee seeee veel. Boston, 4. .. WO} 100,000]... ..}..-. |. .-]- aceks. Sa CE eves 6.u0]..... 200 
Catalpa... .+- . . soles a 15 ae of BBlece.. ++ | Bostona@c C 2] 200,000 ‘ el sco . slesses|es ies 
Chollar...... 3) .16), «12 | 2 ° ¢ 4 . Bos.&Mon,Tr R| 25) 150,000 /265 |2 285 | 265 = — 220 "| 255 ir 50° a8 pei 4,529 
Comst’k T , st’s seveleereeleseeslee © Breece.... .....| 2°} 20 00 ead Maat al daqdiices aefeoch feecefconselas é 100 
* bon’s secceleoerelesees] ceeee | British Col. .. 5 200,000 ae ie 10 00). 100 
“  “ascrip ica. Abeneehscaadebanaae Butte & Bost, © 10} 200,uu0/45.00)38. 2 |, sis, ao i i018 5,167 
Con. Cal. ~ Va zs aes a -eee] 1.60) 1,50]..+-.] .. -| 1,250) Cal & BF cone 25] 100,000} (30 120 730 \725 -|228 [720 156 
Cr & Cr. Creek|Colo.. 08}. 09).  « MN ccze} MMT. acche 0+ faces 4,000} Centennial, c. .| 25} 91,00019 9 UOl13 7315. 50 14.75]18 v0|14.00 10 15.00/17 50|:6 60 4,240 
Crescent....... “ be 1 AB) ccccchecocchcedcotee- Gontral O... 59,720] 19. 25/19. -|19 00) 7 75/18.7 |17.50}19 00)18 80) 3/140 
Cripple Cr. Con. Cochits g. ....|. 10) 150,u00}12.50 : a ee 12.50} 10.00}12.75) 12.50) 6.440 
Crown Point . Cont.ZLMg&Sm| 10) 11u,000}.. ee dtGR cas 
Dam DOM, geen Sopper Range.. 9 a we édte "130.00|29.00130.50 eee 660 
eadw : rescent, 8 . ese se 
Dunkin. en ay 100} 150,000/43 Ou] 43.00 -- 49,00]. 0545, 00] 40-804 00) 3.00 11,507 
pneos.. do. pref.......| 100) = 20,000/118 |..... a .. ef MBsg/Li8 [118 |... 
Eure Elm River Mg. 12] 300,000} 5 i . MP 05 4 68) 4. 3 eos Ya: 1,028 
Father de Smet Da Federal Steel...| 100) 464,843)51.5v/52.50 ~ [49 75] 40.0u] 47.00 148.1.0]47 2543.00 12,279 
Findie ..|Colo és do. pref... 00} 532;61u|77 10] 73.u } 6.50] 75 50 .. [74 CO}7L 00/73 06]70.50) .2.00|7..00] 3644 
Garf Con.......|“ 1) 9). as prenfite, © 25]. 100,000|14 5.|.3 50} 14:0 io}. wis 1a B0]11 0) i8.00}32-25/14-60) 18.00) 329 4 
Golden Age.....| “ BE 400 S.ease sooee| O38 ‘ eatedhcoe. Rousse secs es Humboldt. 25) 40,000).....].... 1 40}. 50 
Golden Fleece..| _* 1 pay ‘ : 5 I. koyal Con. c.| 25| 100,000}25.00] 20.00)25 00 14 Go 252.000 2:60 8.05]23%00|24°0 138 35 4,190 
Gould & Curry |Nev .. 8 Maas., Con......| 25) 190 O0u} 9,0 |.....] 9.60! 9.U0) . oJ. 20. Jeeeeelecese [eee efeeeee| 9 OUI..... 410 
Hale&Norcross | Nev . 8 Melones........ | 10} 167,577 1y38). ddlaagu died: <ebacsecbseaaen aasabendad sen sebatsedierncal sine 
Homestake.....|8.Dak| 00/65 Merced, © ...:<.] 25} WOUO0]..4.0f...00]-c0e | coos) cecfeccce|ocos.feccee| SOG -| 9.25] 8 00) 265 
Horn Silver....|Utahb..| 5] 1 Michigan....... | 25) 100,0.0].... |.....| 7.50] 7.00]. 9.00} 7.00) 7.C0 
Iron Silver.. ... 20 Mohawk, c.. 25) 100,000 oveee|h6.00}15 5u 15.00 +}18.00) 15.00) 1,292 
oe 1 1 Montana © &C.} 25) 200,000].. ..|... | 8.50] 8.09]. 8.00] 7.75 18.06 7.75} 15890 
10 : New Idria.. 5 i U.0U].....| 150 
10 seerss | N.A.Gold Dre’g 10 Biiidsc<lacee- ose 4. 3.U0} 2 OU} 1,950 
1U Ww Old Colony, c 25) 1 5.06) 4 5.00] 4.75] 4 50) 4.00) 4.u0).....) 4 5.0u] 4.75) 4,656 
50 , Old Dominion,c 25] 150,000] 23.00]19 00/22 00]21.5u}21 .CU}19 50) 20 00} 18.00) 21 -00).0 U0} 2;212 
Mexican... .... 8} .@).....) .88 icant 3 D} . .000] evasfoecs + Coseece.} 25] _98,000/66.0u/61.00/69 0.163.0U/65.00/64 Ou/65 25/64 00/67. -0U}68.00] 5,126 
Mollie Gibson.. |Colo..) 5] .23}.....)  .24 iscecs) ee eeee-]) 222) 2] 2,200] Parrot, 86 ....| 10] 229,850/35.00]32.50/37.50]34.0 |32.50] _.|34 00/32.00)37 00) 35.60] 7,880 
MorenciCop.pf| “ iss:sle cas 8 eae caloces' | Seam 75) ,....|1-752] 1.78} 1,000 | Pioneer, a. we eee-| 10] 100,00} 2.18 «| 2 25] ....] 2.80] 1.75] 2.00). ...].....].. dices diecetul’ S00 
Moul ton.........| Mont. 25: .85).....] 85 a a cooselecesehececo| . tae Quin cy,c .. 25} 100,u00/185 [182 |.85 [134 |132 |130 [185 |180 [135 |13236)136 |135 640 
Colo 1] SA) 2.) oad see 2s cecce|occesfoccce]) Meee elsland...| 25} 100,00u].....).. | 5 13] 5 CO] 5.00)..... sacgfenare! GOOboass< 5 00] 4.50] 420 
Ocetdentai...., --.|Nev. 8} _.luj.... 10 -Milienesh oltte @ ccclecceelcocacte esse Bhode island... 10} 250,000} 6.0u) 5.00) 5.25) 5.0) 5.00] 4 50) 5.00) 4.50) 5.00) 4.56) 5.25) 5.00] 8,299 
Ontario..........|Utah.| 109} 7.50).....] 8 uo 7.50}.....) 8.00 Te) ...4.] ++ efeeeee] 110) San. Ysabel,g..| 5] 130,000) 7.75) 7 50] 7.75].... | 7.75) 7.25) 7 50) 7 00] 2 25) 6.50] 7 Oo} . 1,835 
DOTAP 000.6: co000 NOY 8} .90).... | .90) Oe ie seoee] 0] Tamarack, c...| 25) 60,000/185 [180 |195 |:87.5).79 |..... 135 180 |i78 [175 |180 1175 | isat 
Pinnacle .......|COlO..| 1] +++. 2]. .04. 27 ccocs|eoeees | TOGUMEEM.......1 20] 80, Ou] 4CO).... | ....]..... ee -| 4 00) 8.60) 3.50}.....]... haste os 
Pharmacist. ...|_ “ 1 -ess-- | Tri Mountain...| 25] 100,000] 8.0) 7.60] 7.50]. ...). -| 7.00}.....| 6.50] 6.00] 7 00)°6 50] 1,315 
Phoenix ..... --. |Aris... 1 1,000 | Union C Line ose 25) 80,000) 3.23). sacan 8.00} 2.50} 3.U0).....| 2.75] 2.50) 5 
Plymouth Con..|Cal...| 10 -|-++..- | United States ..| 25] 250,000/30. 25/30 00/25 GM ins diet. Bac habs a 
Portland........,Colo..| 1 | 300 Oil 25} 100,000/30.50)25 00/28. 26.0,| 20.00! 26.00!23.00) 25.00! 95, 
Potosi.......0...|Nev...| 8 | 6.0) Utah Cons.g &e 5| 3.0,000/28 25/26.50/29. 50} 26.5] 23.U0/25.0u|21 00) 25.00] 24. 
Quicksilver..:: |Cal..:| 100] 1.5 «| 100) Victo sevcese| 26] 100,00} 4.00] ....] 4 sadbccecates: ec) Sen OU SUN. 
do. pref.......| ‘ ....| 100] 7 50).....] 7.25]. ba Fascdibas cdl soeddhne ee Washing ton....| 25 1000 Ol s «chess -ee| 1-28] 1.60) 1.25) 1.00/ 1.00; .- 
Savage......... eV...| 236) 8uj.....] .0B).....¢ .O8}.... | 06) . soccelcscesdoccefnesnse & WRENS MMOD ccolesceP cc osu Nes Occ: Fee da. Gdaevesbiedadls sha 
Sierra Nevada...“ BOO) cvcck. <Oihcos.c | Miles of Matra ves |-eeee ceeee] 600] Winona, c......| 106) 50,000] 5.25|.....| 5.06 4.00] 5.CO} 4.25) . | ....1 5 80]. 
Small Hopes....|Colo.., 20) .9)| ... | .95)..... a) se: oh cae sessed ce © lusoach svecs § WUROOUEEEES...| SE (60,000 37.00] 34.50|38.00 34.50|36.60|34.75 88.00|34 60}37.88 
Specimen... Cal . ' ae os a - veel RT ooeel gras patil desbisen 06 Wyandotte . 25 fa ae 2 00 - 2. 0 2 ul... 
a eos }UMh -.) 1] 6-00) ...., ee 
Teun Copper... Tenn. nie 12°00) 16. 63] 12.00 /10.63 12.00] 10.00) 12 Ut 10.00 12°00) id:60l .. Stacia wtctations Boston BibeE Exchange. *Ex-dividena. Total sales, 173,025. 
ornado... oe 0... sleece . eocel o¢ Cheosce 44 aeereleres 
Union... 7 1 182 85]° “34° 1,400 
Utah Con i Mla, “703 vet) teglestens | D “eee e aT ee "ae Dec. 19 
On.. ee ° ‘ o ef ec. il. ec. 12. c }e ec. 14. ec ec. 19. 
> po Bh ee ee a. 
Yellow Jacket. |Rev | 8 o -80] 2856] 8.5%) Company. |vall “B.A. |B.) A.| B.A. |B.) A. |B.) A. | By a. 
— - - Alamo.....| $1 | .13%| 14 | .14 | 1434] .14 |... .| .1434] .15 | 18 | 1534] 01546] .1658| 6,500 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. Anaconda, i 36 590 5° hens ° 2" 4154 “ih “Al 43 4004 ie 9,60 
Amp. 8m. & Ret, ).--..../8100) 35%) 9046) 8 | WH) SE (SSB (8) HA) Bw) Fy ./..--n) 184) | Gadillac.-.| 1 | 202%| 102g) 0294] .02%| 0134| “0254| L0I%4| “O26 =. | 2. .|.losesfel ccs 1000 
f|.. 100) 8636) 86 | 86 | 85 | 8S | 76) 86 | G9 | 857K) B4 | Bl |... | 11441 OC, Com...| 1] .15 | 1526] 015 | .15d4] 15 | «15% “1546 “ye sidd6) 215). 155¢)° 21854) 11'000 
Am.8 &W Con . 100 i ure 8846 - | 40 5 S13 = 434 So sos 18288 Dante...... 1| .1734| .1734). 17 | 1684) .17 | 1694 ; scala 4,500 
. . ee y ’ 7 ~ 4 
Central of N.J.|N.J..| 100/11759|115 |116 "| --..|11594|118 |115%6 113 [11d {11256 11154). 46300 | El’ Paso G..| 1 | 223 cae caa""| eve 1 ah eae pelts i igi. | Hes 
Col. C, & I. Dev |Colo..| 100 saat ams! a3; hast Ghaadess Favorite...| 1 | .0534| 0534 3 0534 20 34] .154| .Ufcg} O54e!...... dk ngr. Sek aie 8,000 
Gol. Boel & i; 1001 4 44% 42 *49h6| 41d ‘Aids! 35 3534 35%] 38 ad 40 "| 3784] 87°}. 24,490 Findley 1| :1254] 13 | .12dq| .13%q| _128¢| 21336] °1344 188 “13 198 “118%4| .14 500 
- . ee ' 95 4 
Del. & Hud. .... 10t| 1186 is 115% 115 115 11186 11334] 05] 11494] 113 113" | °°. | 15, 100 gorda cero “tas “Sag! 2°" | 8 "| Shag] loan) 2. eto 5,000 
Federal Steel... 100) 51%) 5 2 | 3994) 45 | 4254) 4796) 426) 4456)...../165183 | Ing. Com...| 1 | 1334] .1836) -1396] 1936] :. ..| i846] 1274] .1846]..... 6] 0000. seese- | Oe 
100) 7654 70" a ide 70 | 73%] 69%) 74 70" |.-- «| 30,832 | Isabella. ..| 11.37 [1.85 [1.34 |1.3450j1 3396] 1 S44a]2 35 |1.56 |1 3594/1.36 1.99, 140 | 721050 
Natjonal Lead 100 2 2636) 25 23 | 24%) 33 24)4) 23%6|.....| 5,340 | Jack Pot...| 1| .88 | 59 | .57 | 58%] .51 | .553¢] .5954| .6034) 6) a6 846 -62 18,300 
tose |e . woe | 500 /LN53G/105 | 10578) 10276) 105 4:6 | Lexington.| 1| : £26 | 22534] 26 | 25 | .259—| 2084] .269G] .....].ceeee[eceecefeceeee] 91,300 
National Salt”. . 43 '| 45 43 | 44 42 | 43 § 420) 44 +» -» | Magnet R 1 | 0434] .0434| .04 | .0424] .0334] 04 032 rr ar Se 
f 7) 79 | 4a | TS | 7536) Be | S| 7 | S| 8 ; Matoa.. ..{ 1 29 |... | 98 | .2436| .2636| .26 244) 227 ||" 20 "| cease]... 
N.Y., Ont. & W. 2354| 2394) 23 | 2346) 2.96) 2156) 2056) 219¢| 2194) 21 | ....| 88,991 | Midway....| 1 | 0534] .0594| .0534] 0596] .0554)......| 0536] 0556) .....)...-eeleeccepereee . 
Reading, Ist pf. 53%) 54 | 52 s 46 ¢ = 4734) 46}9) .....| 58,955 | Mobile BJ .04 | .OS%) .64 | 03%) « bee c0l-tets Meee ana. 4,000 
dp 2834) 28 24 25 19,335 | Mollie Gib.| 1 38 7 2454] .26 | .2234) .26 |....°... 
Republic! & a8. 1934] 19%) 19 13 1856 isis 1636 is 18 | 18 -| 14,-05 | Muntreal. .| 1 --| 136} 08%) .1U | .063¢] .1136]......) IL ]......]... ahncasr shies 2,00 
‘pt 645_| 6436) 64 62 64 | 624) 62 4,217) Moon-A’e’r| 1 | .53%| £6 | .55 |..... i 59 | .5934) .59 | .5934| 15,250 
*Stan.OllofN J. “ t |457 |46u  /458 454 si 448 [452 [450 [4*4 me -.. | Mt. Rosa ..| 1| 4239] .50 | .453¢]......| 4436] SU eh. a | |. Ee Lc... 
Tenn C..1.&R.R. -_} 100| 855q| 82} 83 | 80 ) 8 } 64 | 79 80tal 75 _ | 7546 52,549 | New Haven! 1 | .U5%4| .0634| .06 | .C6}6| .05%q| .05%4] . MMi idacdl cca a) ua: dbccecech - SRaae 
* Ex-dividend. Oriole .....| 1 | .043¢ 0636 0534} O55q] 0554) .05%4] .0454] .06 | 2...) 2. Jeceee-[eeeces 000 
Pinuaclo..| 1 | sees) “2ise|  *|"*aa"*| “Spel .2snel Dexs| engl “anna|” “Baigl “ainal “a7""| satay 
nnac oe e . ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Portland 1/1263] 2752.90 “owl angle" “a 2:25 8 2.90 | 14-200 
. 14, 3 . 16. | D . » Dec, 19. 20. nee . . ¢ 0456) . eleecece sveeee e 
ny Ey PY Bk RR OR ee BO wees] L058 0636] “U6H6I.... |..csec]eoc ce] cccee]  SQ00 
ComPany. |tion. | Val.| H.,L. | H., L. | B., | B., |B.) L. | By) Le Bpecimei. a ee “iiig 0046 ‘Us ee 
Alkali .|..csse |--esee] 2 88) ....| 2.83] ..+.] 2.75] «.00] 2675] so0e.| 2075] 2 50] 2 75) 2 60] 3,015 | FOrmado...| 1 “ 45 | 50) | 46 | 5H |. | 80 | 48 | GO | dS | 50 2,400 
Ss BEA: caave' Loaaede| AcQNt BD DEES cd0b TAME sewabocesslesedels. cost es. cle. @ a Frachyte. .. ! 0634) .06%| .0654] ( .0654| .07 | . 0656 tere we 4,000 
Bethlehem irn| Pa. |.....: : cedsleetidinscig OO. .chatve 58 83.60/57 88| 297] Onto. --) 2) Bird) 3456) 852) 8676) 5474) .34%4) « -35%0) - 544) « -S4Abd} 28,000 
Bethienem St’l) $50 alae: 16.50). --a-]- - [44.00] 18.25)16.°0}"6.00) 7 25|17 00 2,425 Feel 7 lees he (ee 0» 1 2 see . teens 1,000 
ambria ron. % A. wae 1 hs eo w a neal t Bu . <8 é ‘ seee-eles eelhe oss fhe ee see teste deere « 
Garmbrtn Soll 1. | ao 183 0 Sun aioe. old | ala. an: | Work "18 1 se lei 0d 
Choctaw. pref.) Fa. 43.00/42. elas 1°80) oolee alte ola’ “2 $ Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchan Sales for four days ending Dec. !ith, 431,000 
high Val....| Bu |25 OU}24 50|24.88]24 50) 25 25] 24.7 25.00] 23.38] 3:0] 22.88] 24.7 [2.5] 12,591 ; Be. 
Penna, Fe i :] sf | 50. |66.25165 63 66°75/65.85| 65. 0]65°25|65' 26/64. ul 65.0 |61-13)85.38161.88 ’599 ) Swares; quotations for Dec 18th and 19th by telegraph. 
Suseq I & 8. . ia i ifs .63 i 4:3 ib 3 i Ss rr) ii ‘. iat ik im ‘ie e368 ———————— 
United GasI.| “ M - . 4 e 6 — 
Welsb. of Can Can. 109 al hat deewec boar fiikecdaeaadh” = Suhices' 1.83 SPOKANE, WASH." Dec. 12, 
elsb. omi.. . ° sols ccselocecsleccerloses-|sceeslesee- seer a ee eee eee 
Welsb tiont.| “| 169 |45,0%44 a0. ee 41'r6198. 014126" }36,0n1 885 Bae bo Ed Pe ‘anne ae oe he 
Total shares sold, 76,.. 9. Company. val.| H.; L. | ~ ComPany. val. a. | iL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.’ Dec. 16, Anmooeda “reer ./4 Bl |.cceee]. o--o]- see[ecee{h 06 ]1,00 | ....-06 
No No Atbabasca........0..--. i ae cacao 2 tke Raa cdaaaes 
STooKs.+ of |P8r| pia. |askea.|| srooxs.¢ | of {P| pia. |askeo | Ben Hur 0} a {0.0 praia sees aacanl, oteesbootevecs 
shares shares BE OD. occcdcceecel Bf 680 fo cecce).ccacces! MIME MRUMMNGEices cose. | 4 IL. -ceckecese 
— —_—{_—_— | —_— — — | BoffaloHump .....::.: We endecesBaa=<<40< 52 
Ro: 300,000] $10) $0 ss $0.90 Homestake...... 400,000) 81 60.08%/ $0 12 | Buffalo L. Tender. au ciewdl ddaaatas 
° 000) 25 Horn Silver.. ....| 400,000 -90 1.35. | Cariboo iS “mp McK)..} 1 |.--..- ie Esa 
—— be wees 10 Joe Bowers ... 400,000) 1 15) ld geese, ys say. acunsiceess EE 60. wale 
Bucke: 1] .023¢|" * 0834' | Little Picvsburg 400,000| 5 0534 : 
Bullion. Beck & Gn. 100,000] 10 3.10 * 7 || Lower Mam hh} §=150,000} 1 4559) 
Centennial Eureka) 30,000) 50).... moth .......| 400,000) 5 290 
paigrae rote | sel 3) ig | ial] orttees tisk] Mons | "i 
EELS vsesa'-cecovas ; +13 ° 
DR di scscacceecs] MEL © Biseesdces aa Omaha ........ . | 300,000; 2 04 
penen & Laek..... 2,500,000) 1 053%4|| Ontario..... ......| 150,000)100 | 8.51 : 
ceccces cooce] 190,000) 90) 1.70 1.76 Richmond-An. ..| 500,000) 1 ined God Luck Con....... |.... 
Daly Wet... 15,000} 20) 1185 | 1200 || Sacramento .... | 1,000,000) 5 29%4 29% | Hit or Miss .....0...... 
Dexter... .........-| 200,000} 5] 2.! 2.28 || Silver Ki -.| 150,000}20 | 5110 | 55.00 | Insurgent ....... .... 
STs inccec ane 150,000 1|.... _.|.-. ... || Star Conso 500,000} 1 22 "24% | Jim Blaine............. 
E ee f Siee wall. 500 | 6 he ee sooolto | “isl 3s Love ae 
me . : wes : . e Pin ux. m.. 
Four Aces 250. 1 0534; +~.08 + || Swansea.. -+- | 100,000) 6 8 55 8 90 
galem. 100, 10} .26 3434] | South Swansea... | 150,000) 1 1.23 129 Mare "Tapley 
yser-Marion......| 300,000] 5| 21 27 || Utal.....cocceeee-| 100,000] 1 |........1 80 | Miller Creek 
Grund Contest eee) 250, 1] 595 5 93 |} Valeo .......... 200,000) 10 60 70 Glory 


seeesereseees seceee seerelonrslesertelee-- 


tees seccesses-eccceseves leseels seel--- 





“*From Our Special Correspordent. f Utah companies. § Mines in Vanderbilt, Gal. Morrteth ne ccce 
pecial Corresporden' a compas. § eB ‘anderbilt, { 


*Official onesies Spokane Stoek Soehenans Total sales, 77,500, 
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Jefferson. . 


Keystone . 


LosAngeles 


Mollie Gib.. 


NewZealnd 


Specimen.. 
Union Gold 
Vindicator. 


Old Gold.. ee 
Purita 
Miscell. : 


Acacia...... 


Alamo...... 


Aole........ 
Battie Mt... 
Bob Lee . 


Des Moines 


Favorite... 


@’ld’nEagie 
Gr’nite Hill 
agnet R... 
obile..... 
Mt. Beauty. 
Trachyte... 
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+ Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange. Total sales, 80,800 shares. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
















Con. Califo 


Cons. ad os 
Crown Point . 


Gould &Curry.. 
Hale & Norcross 
Julia Con........ 


oo ceeene ceceereeereoes 


Sey Beicher & iM.. 
Sierra Nevada. 











Name OF COMPaArY. 
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mated Semmmianane aeiboaes of San Francisco Stock Exchange. 





TORONTO, ONT." 





Dardanelles 
DeerT’INo 2 
Even’g Star 
Feirview C 

Insurgent .. 
Iron Mask.. 
Jim Blaine. 
Miaonehaha. 
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0334 rr! .03 





r ‘oe |: 
“Oise! 0334) “Us” 


Dec. 16, 


-| —. —— | ——. —— ——  —__ | —_____. |Bale. 


19 
= 

30 36 30 | 27 | 8) | 195 27 | .30 
“ 39.00 /32 SJ = ea vite sit | 38-00 8,09 38.80 32.50 |36.50 
ioe is 
0835 


oOhbe 


18. 419. i 
03 04 -03 
-05 .08 .06 
eet ell ell 
14 12 +13 
30 28 27 
c -03 .03 
i 50 48 
-10 ll -10 
«15 +15 -13 
64 -65 -65 
1 5) 155 1 
01 01 UL 
15 13 12 
-10 ell 09 
35 -81 -82 
02 U2 4 
04 03 01 
0h -O1 -02 
82 -82 -20 
-13 12 ll 
76 7 7h 
i 10 -10 
16 +17 .16 
0 -08 -08 
U2 03 02 
. 43 
250 
26 
04 
-09 
Dec. 18. 
A. | B.; A 
08 | .12 | 8,500 
0336 0234) .03 1,000 
3254 ae 33 5u0 


-82 | .84 | 2,500 


-10 | .12 | 8,500 
-06 | .U83¢) 1,000 
‘ U5 Suu 
02 OR ks unk ca 
67 | .72 400 
23 27 5u0 
A 1d 500 
-06 07 | 1,500 
-36 40 500 
05 aces 
1 ZB ja.-o005 
-C' 02 | 9,500 
95 /1.05 100 
-.. | 22,300 
. -04 | 1,000 
58 | ...0s. 
set 5S 
12 1344) 3,50) 
USt4 9,000 
. 3i | 4, 
G3 04 1,500 
06 68 | 4,060 


-04 | .06 | 2,u00 





* Official quotations of the Standard and Toronto Mining and Industrial Exchanges. Total 


hares sold, 76,000. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS. 









































= “ la Marine... 
AMDSIN,...... crecccccccces 
Bol@O......00 oe evcccsoces 
Briansk....... ecccccoccoce 
Caamp @’OF.....+-seeceee 
Cc TOS. .ccoccccccce.ce 
Dombrow,. ..+..-seeesees 


Dynamite Centraie.. 
Escombrera-Bleyberg. 
Fraser River. 





Metaux, Cie. Fran. de... 
Mokta-el-H: ecccccccce 
Napthe Baku..........+. 
Napthe, Le.......corseess 
Napthe Nol enn eccse 

pa evcecs 
TIGIEE... cccscccevccceces 






Vielle Montagne. . 





























MEXICO. Dec. 8. 
= Prices. Prices. 
Name oF Company. |No. of| Last | —————|| Name oF ComPary.|No. of jon, 
shares.) div’d. |Op’g.;Cl’g. shares. div’a do's. CVs. 
— 1,509 $30} $50 heal del M te.. | 2,554 | 10.00 
OTER.. 0.20000. c0c000 venanens el Monte.. j 520) 450 
; San Francisco Hc! 6,000 8.00} 299 ; 
2,400 ° 40 40|| San Rafaely An.| 1,200 | 12.00) 1,400) 1,020 
1,200}.. . 20 20 do. aviado .. ..| 1,200 6.00} 400} 4/0 
2,400) . ae 80 30 do. del Oro..... 5 Ou 20 20 
ee 2,500 ecees 2,000} 2,000 vaoessee 60 5.00} 300} 330 
Restauradora.......| 10,000)..-..... 2 20. Uinlon Hack -+ «| 960 7.50) 269) 300 
ene y. Anexas..' 4,800)....... 10 10 — on Hacienda,| 2,000 5.00} g50|° 340 
Angustias...........| 2,400 -00 225) 230 i ronas. o-secscoce! BED fese-e0 i] Ti 
a Senores 2,000) 15.00 170} 3890 Esperanza y An.. 8,000 | 10.00) 1,580) 1,560 
“an pref. eathennes 2,000) . Seececse 80 30}|_ Luz de Borda ava 4,000 |...... 80 22 
Guadalupe Hacie’a; 10,000 ’ 240) 285]; Pueblo: 
Trinidad, aviador . 000}. . 85 25|| Tlauzingo.........| 2,400 |..... 27 28 
do. aviada........ 400 25 20) |S. Luis Potosi: 
Zona Minerade Paz; 2,400)... 5 28}| Concep. y An..... 2,400 o.-ccl SE 3 
Hidalgo: Sen esenee laPaz| 2,400 |°1000| 720] 840 
Amistad yConcord.| 9,600 28 29) | Zacatec: 
Areyalo.. 72 200} 200 Astariane y An..| 2,500 | 10.00) 270) 260 
Bartolome de Med. 2,000 65 70|| Cabezon ........ ee. Sisdscd 15 15 
Carmen...... ...-...| 1,100) 7.75 350} 300); C’delar. de Pinos.) 2,500 | ..... 8)} 100 
Luz de ° $00) ....... 120} 100}| PalmadeSomb..| 2,400 |...... 100 7) 
BOTIOM... 000200000 ; 800! 27.89 30 ear poets Fenen n a nie eaiuh 
PARIS. Nov. 30, 
NaME OF CoMPARY. Country. | Product. |Capital:| Par | Latest|___ Prices. _ 
Stock. | value. | divs. Op’ning Closing 








Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
--|Steel mfrs.. Za 0 2,000 eo 1,975.0] 1,981.00 


.-|Iron & steeil.......... 
France.. -+».|Steel mfrs.. 20.000, 


Lower Gai’. Co; eseece| scccsesoes 
"lOoal & iron|....2....: 


500 
8. Africa. ...|Gol oS 
500 


83: 
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z. Caled’nia Nickel ;..... 10 000.000 
5,000,000 
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NAME OF CoMPANY. Country. ——_—_—_—_———— 
: a capital. | Vlue. Amt. Date. |Buyers)Sellers 
‘ 2s. d.| 8.d. 28.4.) 2 8, d. 
Alaska Goldfields.......... Alaska..........| £300,000} 1 0 0/ 21 Mar., 1899 1776100 
,imsKa-MeXiICan, @ .. . ..- He  deceseees| . 200,000} 1 0 UO] 0 4.8)Nov,, 1gy9} 17 6/1 2 6 
Alaska-Treadwell, g....... st jeeeeeees| 1,000,000) 5 0 0) 1 Nov., * | 5 00}5 50 
Anaconda, C., &.......---». | Montana........| 6,000,000} 5 0 0! 82 Nov.. 1899] 8 17 6|9 3 6 
Gulenes, ¢ $..G-o00- ecorcce | BEUZICO..c0..c00-] 252 BD DB) ccoceel sevconccacs 5 0 70 
on. Gold Fields ... “ SR oe ot. cee 15 0} 1 0 0 
De Lamar, g., 8....-- 100 6 May, 1899 26 5 0 
Elkhorn Priority (N' 1 0 0) 20 |June, 1x98 1 38 8 9 
Golden Gate, g.. BD Divsescelasecces 1 vu 20 
Grand Cen 1 0 0} 20 |Aug., 1899} 1 6 3)1 8 9 
Hall Mines, c., 8. 1 0 0) 10 |May, 1899 4 6 0 
Rol, g.......+ 5 0 | 50 |Nov., 1899} 516 3/518 9 
*Lillie,g... ... « 1 0 0] 24\Dec., 1999) 15 «| 1 0 0 
Montana, @., 8...... .++ 1 0 0} 6 JApr., 1899} | 4 6 5 U0 
Mountain Copper. .....-++ 5 0 0/90 Sept, Int et ee 
Newfoundland, C......++++ SU Sivweesél coccoss 76 #126 
Palmarejo & Mexican,g.,8 LO G..cse. 8 0 40 
Stratton’s Independence.. 1 0 0| 2°0 |Dec., iss9] 217 6] 3 8 0 
bay nase 2 uv UW} 80 |Dec., 1899) 317 6) 4 2 6 
1 0 9) 16 |Oct., 1899) 117 62 0 OU 
be tg, Reem ee ca class 
}1 0 0} rts. |Mar., 1 617 617 2 6 
D CE asusnl cane 18 911 3 
200, 1 0 0} 10 |Nov., 1399] 1 7 6} 110 0 
1 0 0| rts. |Dec., 1893] 1 U 311 0 » 
45, 8 0 U/126 /Oct., 810 O01 910 O 
ortugal,.....++ 2 0 01/50 |May, 1899) 4 2 6)4 7 6 
Spain..........+-| 1,625,000} 5 0 0] 115 |Nov., 1899/46 5 U/46 lu U 
PET... ...c cece e  Mccccccccese| 1,625,000} 5 0 0] 26 “ 6 2 016 2 6 
Tharsis. Be secc-s00 erececccee ccecesseese| 1,250,000} 2 0 OIL 0 |May, 1898) 9 0 Ul 9 5 U 
Assoc. Gold Mines......... | W. Australia. .. 00} 1 0 0) 40 |Oct., 1899/9 2 6) 9 5 0 
Broken Hill Prop..8&-..... 8 0110 |Oct., 1899) 2 4 612 5 6 
Great Boulder Prop. ove 2 0} 6 |Dec., 1899) 147 0 118 0 
Hannan‘s Brownhill, g 10 0156 jJan,, 1990)12 15 O12 0 0 
Ivanboe Gold Corp... 5 0 0/50 |Oct., 1999/16 U 0/16 10 UW 
naeteee. &, swans 1 0 0} rts. |Feb., 1899) 9 = 6/9 7 6 
Lake View Consols, 1 0 Oj£1 Nov., 1899] 8 2 618 7 6 
Mt. Lyell M. & R., 1, ¢ ; 8 0 0140 |Oct., Isg9lU 2 6iu 7 6 
=s. Morgan, €-. Sewedetesos 10 0) 7 |Dec., 1899)5 0 UW) 5 2 6 
Woathi, g. .......ccrccce vee 1 0 0} 20 |Dec., 1693/10 0 Uj10 2 6 
Champion Reef, g.....0.0- 10 0} 50 jJan., 1900}5 7 6) 510 0 
Mysore Gold, g. .....+0..+. 10 0} 46 |Nov., 1899} 518 9/516 8 
Nundydroog, g............. 1 00/20 « " 1899} 3 5 0} 3 7 6 
eS ‘See chenewss 1 0 0} 16 |Dec., 1899) 310 U) 312 6 
eonceaccce 120, 10016 = 1 411 3)413 9 
British sate " charter red 5,000,000! 1 0 0) rts. May, 1899) 316 3/318 9 
Spe Se, -<-<- 600,000 1 0 U| 66 |Jan., 1900) 6 2 616 7 6 
ref . 150,000} 2 0 0) 66 1900) 515 01 6 5 0 
City & Suburban (New), g 40 0| 80 |Aug, 1899)5 2 6 5 7 6 
Jon. Deep Level, g.......-. 000} 1 QO Ojxall. June, 1898) 1 6 Uillw O 
Crown Reef, g... 120,000} 1 0 G18 u |Nov., 1899/14 lu 0/15 0 O 
De Beers Con., d os 8,950,000} 5 0 O|21 (June, 1899} 7 62812 6 
a. §--. soaecdeseees | EEE 205 90,000} 1 0 O|g00 |Aug., 1 10 Viet v O 
Selaent Deep. g.. . et = a 10 0/80 |Aug., 1899 0 Ui 910 UB 
jeldenhuis Est., g......... 200,000; 1 0 O)U0 |Aug., 1899) 6 0 U6 5 U 
Henry pone €- atemnsdnbe asenes 125,00u;} 1 0 0/300 |Aug., 1899) 3 2 6) 812 6 
Jagersfontein, d K 100,000; 5 0 0) 90 |June, 1899)i4 U Ula WW U 
* johanneaburg Con-invst ica... 2,750,000} 1 0 0/20 |Nov., 1899) 113 9/116 3 
Jubilee, g..._.. ” 10 0/50 \|aug, 18991515 1} 6 5 O 
La nglasgte Estate, g...... 500,000} 1 0 0} 30 Sept, 1899) 3 03 7 6 
MeyCon, ee 275,000} 1 0 0} 68 |Aug., 1899} 4 & Y 411 3 
Meyer & Chariton, g. 1 0 0/80 |Jury, 1899)5 2 65 7 6 
Namaqua, c...... 2 0 0/66 |June, 1899] 415 0) 417 uv 
Primrose (New 000; 1 0 0} 60 |Aug., 1899} 317 6 4 uv O 
pane Sines, 6. ut ° 490,000} 1 0 0);50 |Aug., 1899)4) 12 6/4217 6 
saan, ie ..+e| 2,750,000] 5 0 0) 8u \Aug., 1899] 815 | 9 0 U 
set 5. . nodenans secccece ~ ; Lae i 8 8 + July, ees : : 8 i : : 
ack Prop., B--+-+0 000,000 uly, u 2 
Wolhuter, z..... heeds 860,000' 4 0 0| 20 |Feb., 189914 2 6) 4 7 6 
*Ex-dividend, 
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Shares. wividends. | iatiatin Shares Dividends. 
Name and Location of Capital |— meet] npn fieeaeiae eee ena a Name and Location of Sapi po eee 
Company. Stock. No. |Par| Paid, Total Date and Company. Stock. No. |Par| Paid, Total Date and 
No. |val|} 1899. | to Date. | Amount of Last. * |Val/ 1899. | toDate. |Amount of Last. 
1/Altna Cons.,q......0.000. Cal ..| $500,000} 100,006) 5) — $45,000] $195,000) Oct.../1899) .10 |} 82)Idaho, s. 1....... teeeeeeee B.Col} $500,000) 500,000} $1} $28,000} $292,000|Jan. .|1899| .053 
2 Alaska-Mexican, g. Alask} 1,000,000} 200,000} 5 72,000 429°031|Oct...|1899} .10 SROWR, Becccccccescccccnce Colo..} 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1].......... 95,000/ June. |1898] .0014 
3 Alaska-Treadwell, g Alask} 5,000,000} 200,000} 95) 300,000) 4, 220,000|Oct.. .|1899 .3714|| 84/Iron Mountain, g.s.1.i..|/Mont.| 5,000,000} 500,000} 10].......... 507,500] A pril.}1898} .02 
4 Alice, g. 8...... Mont.| 10,000,000} 400,000} 95).......... 1,075,000) April.|1898} .05 85)Isabella, g....... ste ceauets Colo..| 2,250,000/2,250,000) 1 202,500}  472,500/Sept..|1899| .01 
5 Amalgamated, c.. .|Mont.| 75,000,000} 750,000) 100/ 1,500,000} 1,500,000) Oct... /1899)2.00 86| Jack PG Miaccsanceinvnes Colo..} 1,250,000/1,250,000} 1 75,000 75,000|Sept../1899) .04 
6 American Gold, g. ‘sc. de Colo..| 3,000,000} 300,000) 10 48,000 434.000| June, |1899} .09 MENON <5 6 cakx%acie cee Cal ..| 3,900,000} 390,000} 10 11,700 50.700! A pril.|1899} .10 
7 Amer. Sm. & Ref., eo. U. S..} 32,500,000} 32,500) 100) 568,750] 568,750) Oct...|1899/1.75 || 88)/Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond} 750,000} 52,750) 5 12,000 12,000) Aug ..|1899) .24 
& Am. Zine, Lead & Sm....|Mo... 500,000} 200,000) 25 40,000 40,000|Oct.. .|1899} .10 89] Lake Superior Irop...... Mich.}] 2,100,000} 84,000} 25 84,000) 736,000! Feb ..|1899] 1.00 
9 Anaconda Copper... .|Mont. | 30,000,000/1,200,000) 25} 3,900,900) 12,150,000) Nov. .|1899/2. 90|Last Chance, s. 1 B.Col} — 500,000) 500,000} 1 25,000 45,000) Apr... }1899} .05 
10 Anchoria-Leland, es .-|Colo.. 600,000} 600,000) 4 72,000}  234,000)Oct...|1899) .03 91/Last Dollar, g. Colo..| 1,500,000}1,500,000} 1 20,000 20,000|Oct.. .|1899} .02 
11 Anglo-Mexican, g........|Mex..| 2,001,625] 400,230} 5].......... 1,728,993) Dec ..|1898] .24 || 92)Le Roi, g..... B.Col} 5,000,000} 200,000} 5) — 240,000} 1,305,000) Nov. . |1899/1.20 
2/ Apollo Com., © ..ccsceoce Cal...} 1,009,000} 100,000; 10 40,000 140,000| Jan. .|1899} .40 93) Lillie, g....... Colo..| 1,250,000} 250.000} 5 135,000 301,610) Nov. .|1899} .05 
13'Appie Ellen, g........... Colo. 600.000} 600.000} 1].......6.. 25.000 Aug..|1898} .01 94|Little Tiger, g.... Cal. 500,000} 500,000; 1 25,000 25,000) Nov. .|1899] .0114 
14 AGRON BUR ae3s cccetccses Nev.. 500,000} 500,000) 4 16,000 16,000 | Oct... }1899] .01 95|Mammoth, g. s. acces Utah.| 10,000,000} 400,000} 25} 260,000! 1,610.000| Nov. .|1899| .10 
15 Argonaut.............++-/Cal...} 2,000,000} 200,000} 10; 220,000} 400,000 Nov..|1899) .10 || 96|Marion Con............+- Colo..| 5,000,000} 500,000) 10 5,000} — 300,000| May. .|1899] .01 
16 Associated, Sor ccusueien Colo..| 1,250,000;1,250,000| 4 12,500 84.000) Feb. ./1899) .01 97|Mary McKinney, g...... Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000; 1 30,000 80,000|Oct....|}1899! .03 
17| Atlantic, C.........ecceee Mich.| 1,000,000} 40,000) 95).......... 780,000/Feb. .|1898}1.00 |} 98/Matoa, g........sseseees Colo..} 1,000,000/1,000,000]. 1}.......... * 25,000|Dec. .|/1898| .021% 
18) AUPE Bo. 05. os cessscees Mich.| 2,500,000) 100,000) 95 50,000  $90,000|June.|1899| .50 || 90/Mead, g........scseeeeeee Cal...} — 200,000} 200,000) 1 40,000} — 120,000| June. |1899] .20 
19 Bald Butte...........000. Mont.| + 250,000} 250,000} 1) 142,500} 762,141/Dec. ./1899] .06 ||100)Mercur, g.........+.++00- Utah.} 5,000,000} 200,000) 25} 100,000} 1,341,000/Oct...|1899| 25 
90 Bie Bi 926 y sss occ cesscse Colo..} 500,000} 500,000; 1}...-...... 15,000| May..|1898] .00%4|/101 Minnesota Iron. -|Minn.} 16.500,000} 165,000) 100).......... 4,735,000) Oct... |1898]1.50 
21 Bonanza. -.......00.00- Wash] 1,000,000)1,000,000} 1 7,500 7,500|Nov../1899} .0044||102) Missouri Zinc Fields, pf. Mo... 400,000} 16,000} 25 18,648 15,648] Nov. .|1899} .17 
22 Bonanza Dev..........++ N. M.} 3,000,090) 300,000} 10) 1,050,000] 1,050,000| June. |1899|/3.50 ||103)Modoc, g.........000e0ee. Colo..} — 500,000} 500,000) 1 30,000}  130,000/Nov. .|1899] .01 
23 Boston-Aurora, pref..... Mo... 800.000} 32,000) 25) 26,640 26,640 Nov..|1899} .17 ||104)Montana, Ltd., g.s...... Mont.| 3,300,000} 657,128) 5 98,855 453,700] April.|1899} .12 
24 Boston & California...../Cal..} 600,000} 600,000} = 1} 72,000: 72,000| June. |1899] .06 //105 Montana Ore Purchas’g..|Mont.| 2,500,000) 80,000} 25) 560,000) 1, |Oct...|1899]1.00 
25 Boston & Colo. Smelting Colo.. 750,000} 15,000) 50) 45,000 270, 000'Oct...|/ 1899] .7 106/Monument, Micaescceenee Colo.. 300,000} 300,000} 1].......... 12,624|/Dee..|1898} .01 
26 Boston-Little Circle, z...|Mo-K.} 1, 000. 000} 100,000 10) 80,000 80,000 Dec. .(1899] 15 |}107 Moon-Anchor Con., g....|Colo..} 1,750,000} 600,000 1 45,000; 306,000| Nov. ./1899) .0744 
2%7 Boston & Mont. Con....../Mont.} 3.750.000) 150.000} 25) 5,375,000] 14,500,000/Nov. .|1899|15.00 ||108/Morning Star, g..... insais< POMENa:s 240,000 2,400} 100 63,200) 751,890)Oct.. .|1899/3.00 
38| BOSCOM, Qe 650s cccscsveve Cal...} 1,000,000, 100,000 10| 10,000 10, 000) \Oct...|1899} .10 ||109)Mt. Rosa, g............. Colo..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 Mseéseunees ,000| Jan... |1898} .02 
DO TRNBOR, Bs. osc 6 so «dense es Colo..} 5,000,000) 200,000} 25) 40,000 70,000 Dec. ./1899} .05 ||110)Mt. Shasta.............+. Cal... 100,000} 20,000) 5 6,000 6,000|May..|1899) .30 
30 Bullion-Beck & Champ...|Utah.} 1,000,000} 100.000} 10} 120,000} 2,488,400/Dec..|1899} .10 ||111|/Moulton........ ......... Mont.| 2,000,000} 400,000) 5 40,000 500,000|Oct...|189)} .05 
3! Bunker Hill & Sullivan..|[daho} 3,000,000; 300,000) 10) — 168,000) — 768 ,000| Dec. . {1899} .07 |/112)Mountain “te Pav eacas Cal ..| 6,250,000] 250,000) 25) 1,080,000! 1,173,750) Oct.. .|1899|2.16 
32 Calumet & Hecla, c....../Mich.| 2,500,000} 100.000) 25! 8,000,000) 64,850,000) /Sept../1899 20.00 ||113|Napa Cons., q..........6+ Cal.. 700,000} 100,000} 7 90,000} 1,040,000) Oct.. .|1899} .30 
33 Cariboo-McKinney, g....|B.Col 800,000) 800,000) 4 72,000 ‘311, 965| June. |1899 -014%4}|114|New Central Coal.. .|Md...| 1,00,000 50,600} 2) 20,000} 470,000) April.|1899| .40 
34 Centen‘l-Eureka, g.s.l.c,./Utah.} 5,000,000} 200,000} 25! 120,000) 2, 150,000 Aug. .|1899} .50 "|/115)New Idria,q.............. Cal... 500,000} 100,000) 5 90,000 170,000| Oct... |1899| .30 
35 Central Lead, l.... .|Mo...}] 1,000,000! 10,000} 100} 60,000 142,000] Dec. . 1899} .50 ||116|New York iNC.......4. Mo... 700,000} 28,000) 25 21,000 21,000) Dec...|1899} .25 
36 Champion, g. s. -|Cal... 340,000; 34,000) 10 25,500 821,700 Nov. + {1899} .25 |/117|N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.|C. A..| 1,500,000} 150,000) 10 150,000) 1,130,000) Nov. ./1899) .10 
87|Charleston, p. P......000¢ S. G..} 1,000,000; 10,000) 100 20,000 200, 000) June. 1899/2.00 ||118)North Star Mi esof N.J.|Cal..} 5,000,000) 250,000) 10 50,000 ,000) Nov. .|1899| .20 
38 Colorado Smelting...... Colo..| 1,000,000} 100,000} 10} 100,000} 1,945,000) Jan ../1899)1.00 {|119|Nugget.... ....+-seeees Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1|.......... 20,000) Aug. .|1898! .001% 
39 Commodore..........+0+. Co o..| 1,200,000/1,200,000) 1 48,000) 482, 000) |Jan. .|1899| .04 ||120|\Okanogan, g.... ..|Wash 62,500/1,250,000| 05 3,125 3,125|Oct...|1899| 0014 
40 Commonwealth, z., pref.|Mo .. 500,000) 100,000) 5 20,000 20,000) Dec. ./1899} .01 ||121 ee S..Bece Utah.| 1,500,000} 150,000) 100).......... 13,557,500) Nov. .|1897| .75 
4; Consolidation Coal .. .|Md...} 10,250,000} 102,500) 100 205,000} 5,716,650| Feb. ./1899)2.00 ||122/Orphan Bell, g..... Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1/.......... 115,000) Mar..|1898| .01 
42 Con. Tiger & Poorman.. {Idaho 1,000,000'1,000,000] 1]... ..eeeee 20,000) Dec. .|1898} .02 | /123 vn a ape, g Cal. 5,000,000} 50,000} 100 100,000 500,000) May. ./1899/1.00 
ee See iCal...| 1,000,000} 200,000} 5].......ee. 30,000; Dec ..|1898] .15 |/124) Osceola, c Mich.}| 2,500,000} 93,000} 25 558,000 3,080,500| Dec. . 1899/3 .00 
44 Crowned King, g. "8. 1..../Ariz .] 6,000,000} 600,000} 10|.......... 232) 000} Dec...|1898| .02 ||125|Parrot, ¢ Mont.| 2,300,000} 230,000) 10 897,000} 3,035,898) Oct... |1899]1.50 
GB DAIT 5.5 idssc soescscsssces ..|Utah. 3,000,000) 150,000} 20|.........+ 2,925,000|Mar..|1897] .25 |/126 Pennsylvania Coal....... Pa....| 5,000,000} 190,000) 50) 800,000} 4,050,000) May. . |1899/8.00 
46) Daly Wea... ccs seoes Utah.| 3,000,000! 150,000) 20 60,000 60 000) Nov. -/1899] .20 ||127\Pennsylvania Cons.......|/Cal...| 5,150,000) 51,500) 100 68,250 136,475) Dec. . |1899] .20 
47 Deadwood-Terra, B.. JS. D..} 5,000,000} 200,000] 25]...-..006. 1,350,000) May..|1898} .15 |/128| Petro, &......eeeeuer eens Utah.} 1,000,000) 200,000) 5 15,000) 32,000|Oct...|1899| .021 
48 Deer Trail No. 2........../Wash} 1,000,000)1,000,000' 1 27,500 45, 000 Nov. ./1899} .0014/|129|Pioneer, g.........ss00e6 Cal...| 1,000,000) 100,000) 10 12,500} 62,500|Mar.. 1899} .12' 
49 De — Psa phascos Idaho} 2,000,000} 400,000; 3 48,000] 2,346.000'May .|1899] .12° |/130|Portland, g............+. Colo,.| 3,000,000}3,000,000) 1 600,000} 2,437,080 Nov..|1899| ,02 
UL A ere Colo.} 1,000,000'1,000,000} 1|.......... 60,000\ Jan ..|1897} .01 ||131)}Queen Bess Propr., s. ne B.Col 500,000} 100,000) 5 25,000) 25,000 July..|1899 1214 
51 Delta Lead & Se | ee 100,000} 100,000] 1 4,100 4,100 Dec. .|1899} .0014||132| Quicksilver, pref.........|Cal,..| 4,300,000} 43,000) 100 21.500) 1,845, 411/May.. 1899} .50 
§2/Doe Run, 1. ......0000 .|Mo...| 500,000 5,000} 100 30,000 90,000 Dec. .}1899) 50 ||/133/ Quincy, C.+..+esereeeeeees Mich. 2,500,000} 100,000} 25) 950,000) 11, _ 000} Aug..|1899|6 ,00 
53 Dutch, g....... eecccccece Cal..| 1,500, 000} 150,000) 10) .cccccccce $9,000|Feb. .|1898} .0414|/134)Ramb er—Cariboo, s. 1..|B.Col 1,000,000 1,000,000 1 20,000 60,000] Dec. . |1899| .01 
54/ Eldorado, ©....cccossecee Cal...) i "000, 000! 100,000} 10 10,000 10,000/July../1899) .10 ||135 RE Sa cauauscéocueet Colo..| 1,500,000)}1,500,000} 1 30,900 49, 500| Nov, .|1899| .01 
55 Elkton Cons., g........+./Colo.. 1,250,000, 1,250.000} 1 37,500 694, 461) \Sept.. 1899] .08 |/186/Reco, &, 1.....0 seccscece B.Col} 1,000,000/1,000,000} 1)......,... 297,500) Jan.,./1898) .10 
G/T POND, BS Bsc on cccie ses Solo..| 650.000] 650,000] 1]........0 12'393| Jan. .|1898| /01  ||137 oe Cons., g.......| Wash} 3,500,000/3,150,000) 1) 157,500 277,500|Sept.. |1899| ,01 
57 Empire State-Idaho.....|/Idaho| 1,000,000} 100,000) 10 256,135 sa, 037 |Dec. .|1899] .80 ||138)/Royal Con.,..........06- B.Col} 2,500,000)}2,500,000 50,000} 1,050,000! June,|1899| ‘01 
58 Enterprise, s. l.. .|Colo.. *500,000 SOOO] Ajecvcsccces 900,000|Sept..|1898} .05 139/Sacramento, Gevcecee .-»-|Utah.| 5,000,000/1,000,000; 5 50,000) 138,000| Oct.: ,|1899| 001g 
59 Fanny Rawlings, gf. ‘s....|Colo.. 1,000,000)1,000,000} 1 20,000 20, 000) Aug..|1899) .01 140/St. Joseph, l... .-++-|/Mo,..| 3,000,000] 300,000) 106 112,500 2, 897, 006|Sept,. 11899] .50 
OTR AES isckaccnicesteacn B.Col 200,000} 200,000 Ditigercevka 10,000 \Jan .- 1898] .05 ||141/Seventy-Six, z. eS cca Colo..| 1,000,000} 200,000} 5)...,...... 2,950) Mar../1898] .02 
61 Ferris-Haggarty, c.g.s...|Wyo.| 1,000,000/1,000,000) 1 5,000 5,000| Mar. .|1899) .0014||142/Santa Rosalia, g.s,....... Cal... 100,000} 100,000; 1 5,000) 130,000 Oct,..|1899} .05 
ye ere Mont.| 2,500,000) 500,000) 5].......... 187,530! Aug..|1897) .01 ||143/Silver King, g.s.1.,.....|Utah.| 3,000,000) 150,000) 20 575,000} 2,400,000! Dec. -|1899 34 
63 3 Garfield Co On., &.. Colo,.| 1,200,000/1.200,000} 1 12,000 12,006|May.. 1899} .01 144/Small POR, Bocecceseees Colo,.} 5,000,000} 250,000) 20 25,000) 3,325,000) Feb. ./1899) .10 
64 Geyser-Marion. g Utah.| 1,500,000} 300.000} /.......... 96,000/Sept..|/1898} .02 ||145|Smuggler, s. 1. z......... Colo..| 1,000,v0u|1,000,000) 1] 125,000} 1,220:000 [Dee, . |1899| ‘01 
65 Gold Coin of Vises, !Colo..| 1, 000, 000)1,000,000} 1 110,000 260,000) Nov. .|1899] .01 ||146/South Swansea, s. 1.,....|Utah. 150,000} 150,000) 1 52,500 165, 000! |Dec,. |1899) .05 
66 Gold & Globe, g..........|Colo. 750. 000| 750,000 51,625 \July.. 1898] .0044||147|Squaw Mountain, g,.....|Colo..| 2,000,000/2,000,000) 1 10,000 10, 000) Nov. ‘|1899 -00% 
ee Ga re Colo..| 1, 000, 000/1,000,000 | 90,000|Oct.. . 1899) .03 "||148/Standard Cons., g. 8 Cal...| 2,000,000} 200,000) 10 60,000} 3,893, 226 | Nov../1899) .10 
68 Golden Cycle, g..........|Colo.. 1,000,000 *200,000] 5 | 258,500] Dec. .|1899} .05 ||149/Standard Idaho 500,000} 500,000; 1 80,000| 1,745,000) April. | 1899} .06 
69 Golden Eagle, g.........-. Colo.. 500,000; 500,000) 1 10, 000 20,000|Nov. .|1899] .01 ||150/Stratton’s Independ’ce,./Colo..| 5,500,000)1,100,000} 5 488,000. 488.000) \Sep t.. fama .48 
70 Golden Fleece, g.s...... Colo.. 600, 000) WOR Slinccevecens 569,480|Feb..|1897) .01 ||151|/Swansea, nes pew nees 4 500,000} 100,000) 5 60,000; 251, 000! Nor. 1899) .05 
7 Golden Reward, g....... S8.D..} 1,000,000} 100,000) 10!.......... 155.000\Feb..}1898} .15 ||152)/Tamarack, c. 1,500,000} 60,000) 25 600,000! 6,2 270),000| Dec. . 1849/6 .00 
72/Golden Star, g........06 B.Col} 1,000,000/1,000,000} = 1] 41,000 41,000| July..|1899| .01 ||153/Tomboy, g. eeses 1,500,000} 300,000; 5 152,000) 812,000) Dec.. |1899} .24 
10 DOIN P6550 - sn'vec vee Colo..| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1 10,000 10,000|Nov..|1899) .01 ||154| United, z. ., pref. poudeenl 1,000,000} 40,000; 25 40,000 40,000| July ../1899| .50 
“4 Grand Central. g.. ../Utah. 250,000} 250,000) 1 347,500 666,250|Sept..|1899} .24 ||155)Utah.....c.ccceccssscees ; 1,000,000} 100,00C; 10 2,000 179,000| Jan, ./1899) .02 
7 Grass Valley Exp... -|Cal... 100,000} 30,000} = 2) 30,000 30,000/Oct...|1899} .25 ||156) Victor, &...2..sseceeeeees --| 1,000,000) 200,000} 5).......6.. 1,155, ,000'Dee. || 1898 50 
COGN BE oni sc.s0ssqeeeaeeo Cal. 1,000,000} 20,000) 50} 50,000 101,500|Dec. .|1899] .25 ||157) Vindicator, Cons., g..... Colo..} 1,500,000/1,015,000} 1 177,625| °304. 500/Oct.../1899) .05 
7 Hall Mines, Ltd.. -|B.Col] 1,500,000} 800,000] 5).......... 160,000) May..|1898] .2% ||158)War Eagle, Cons........ B.C..| 2,000,000)1,750,000; 1 315,000 492,750| Dec. .|1899 -01% 
78 Helena — Frisco, i. "s. «... {Idaho 1,100,000] 222,000) 5) 165,000} + 920,000/Nov. ./1899] .25 ||159| West. Mine Enterprise..|Monts| 500,000) 120,000) 1).......... 48, "680! Jan... |1898| .20 
79 Holy Terror, g........+.. S.D.. 500,000} 500600; 1 45,000 162,000/Nov. .|1899' .01  |/160 Wy ORVONENG, ©o 0 cvesacccces Mich.| 1,500,000} 60,000) 25] 210,000 — 270,000' Oct... .|1899] 1.50 
80 Homestake, g.......0..+. S. D. .} 21,000,000) 210,000) 100) 857,500 8,038,750) Nov. .|1899] .50 ew Aster, g.. ..|Cal...} 1,000,000} 100,000) 10 115,000 283,789) Dec. ./1899) .10 
81 Horn-Silver, g. 8. c. Sp. 1..]Utah.| 10,000,000} 400,000) 25) 20,000) 5,259,000) Mar..|1899) .05 | “J asd eserceassssiencdecesiesaeostc Ceesscesslecesenesleccelcccccctccelscceceeses senate |evesleseces 
| } 
NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 
| Shares. ~ Assessments. Shares. Assessments. 
5 : | Canital |-——— 5 Sareea iigeeaeeieaiee een meee ete ene Iw, a ‘ Capital 
Name and Location of Company.| ‘ghok. No, (Par, Levied | Total | Date and [Name and Location of Company.| 'gecere. No Par| Levied | Total Date and 
o Val) 1899. 4 |to Date.| Amount of Last. | * |Val| 1899. to Date. |Amount of Last. 
1\Alaska.......... saiopeectens Utah. |$1,000,000/1,000,000, $1) $50,000} $50,000 Sept.. 1800 on 29|Marina Marsicano, g......|Cal...|$1,000,000} 190,000) $10) $19,000) $54,360/Oct.. | 1800! -05 
OD A es dows enseced ccs Mich.| 1,500,000} 60,000) %5) 180,000} 180,000) Jan. .|1809/3.00 30|MartinjWhite..............|/Nev..| 1,000,000} 100,000) 10 150,000) 150,000! Dec... 1899! 1.50 
8 Best & Belcher, g. 8....8....|Nev.. 802,400] 100,800} 3 40,320) 2,631,403|Oct...|1899) .20 || 81)/Mayday, &.8.......+seee004/Cal.. 50,000; 650,000; 1 5,000} 10,000! July../1899} .10 
4 Bingham Placer............|Utah.} 275,000) 275,000} 1 27,500} 27,500/Oct...|1899} .10 82| Mayflower. i ZF vvvveee-seoeee/Cal...| 1,200,000] 60,000) 20].......... 6,000|Sept../1898) .05 
5 Boston & C 1, RghBES Colo..| 400,000} 200,000) 2)...+...... 20,000| Aug..}1898} .10 || 83|Meteor, 8. 1.... .665 seeeees Utah.| "600,000 000} 2 6,000} __9,734/Sept..|1$99) .01 
6 California Borax..........- Cal...} 200,000} 2,000) 100 4,000} 4,000) Oct... |1899|2.00 84 Mexican, Be Bececeee eeecces Nev 802,400} 100,800} 3 25,200/2,283,920| Nov../1899| .15 
Qe OO eee Mich.| 2,500,000} 100,000] 25)......+..- 460,000| Mar. .|1898}3.00 85|Montreal...... bedecees Utah.| 2,500, 250,000] 10 25,000} 30,625/ April.|1899| .05 
8 Central Eureka, g.......++ Cal...} 4,000,000} 400,000) 10 34,000) 135,942/Sept../ 1899) .03 36| Northern Light, g. seeeeess|Utah.| 2,000,000} 400,000; 5].......... 80,000| July..|1898) .10 
S CRONE, BF Bins sccvesetsnesc Nev..| 336,000) 112,000) 3} 28,000| 2,975,000) Aug..|1899) .15 B7\Ophir, g. B...eeeceee sessees|NeV..| 302,400) 100,800) 3 50,400/4,652,968| Nov. .| 1899} .20 
10\Con. Cal. & Va........ eeee|Nev..| 540,000) 216, i) 214, 108,000} 786,000/Oct...|1899) .25 38|/Osceola, &..+++.++++eeeee++-/Cal ../10,000,000) 100,000) 100 1,000} —11,810/Oct...|1899| .01 
11 Cons. Imperial, g.s........ Nev..| 500,000) 500, 000! 1 | 10,000}2,256,000) Nov. .|1899) .01 B9|POtoSi, J. B..sssseveeeeess -|Nev..| 836,000} 112,000} 8 28,000/2,185,200|Sept..|1899| 15 
12 Crown Point, g.s......+. » Nev..} — 300,000 100,000) 3 20,000|2,990,000| Nov. . |1899} .10 40 Powning.....sesesseseseens Cal...| 750,000} 75,000} 10 2,800} —2,800| Aug. .|1899/" .01 
BB DMINONE: Be Bas cuccceescssvens Utah.| 2,500,000) 500,000} 5} 5,000} 58,750! April./1899} .01 41/Rescue, &...scccccceeseees |NEV..| 100,000} 10,000) 10 500 5,500|Feb..|1899| .05 
14 Dexter. ..|Nev..| 1,000,000 200.000) Div caseaeaen 38,(00) Apr. ./1898) .15 42)Reward, g.....cccccocccecs ofuNiies:s 64,000} 64,000) 1 1,400) 65,280|Nov. ./1899| .021% 
15 Diamond Con. .|Utah.| 1,000,000} 200,000) 5} 8,000 8,000; Mar../1899) .04 43) Revenue. ...++++e0s00. :....{Utah.| 150,000] 150,000] 1 4,500 4,500| Nov. .|1899/ .02 
16 Eureka Con. D Cal...} 500,000} 500,000; 1 12,500} 183,000) Nov..|1899] .0014)| 44/Salmon River, c. s.'g. .{Nev.. 57,000) 57,000) 1 1,425) _11,970/Oct...|1899| .0214 “ 
17 Geyser, s.1...... +. ..|Colo.. 5,000,000 500,000} 10) — 150,000/1,225,000) July../1899) .10 || 45\Savage, g. S...... seeeeeeeee|Nev..| 280,000} 112,000} 214 22,400|7,309,800|Sept..|1899) .10 
I8|Gold COin,......0cccccccees Colo..| 1,000,000} 200,000} 5 10,000} 10,000) Mar. .|1899} .05 46|Shower Con..........++ +++»|Utah.} 2,000,000} 400,000} 5 8,000 8,000) Aug../1899} .02 
19, Gould & Curry......e.ese0- Nev..| 324.000} 108, 000/ 5 27,000) 4,646,050) Oct...|1899) .15 47\Sierra-Nevada, i Beacsirci Nev..| 300,000} 100,000) 3 50,000/6,756,910| Dec. ./1899) .15 
2 Granite Hill, zg. s.........+- Cal...| 500,000 100,000! 5) 3,000} 124,000| June.|1899] .03 48|Silver King; s......... .--| Ariz. .|10,000,000} 100,000) 100 50,000} 490,000) Aug..|1899} .25 
21 Great Western, Mssatesaes Cal...) 5,000,000} 50, 000 100} 20,000} 75,520) May. .|1899) .15 49|Snow Flake... -|Utah.| 500,000} 100,000) 5 5,000} 51,000) July../1899} .02 
22 Hale & Norcross, g.s.. .|Nev..| 336,000] 112,000) 3| 39,200} 39,200/Nov.. |1899) .10 50|/Sunbeam Cons -|Utah.| 250,000} 250,000) 1 50,000) 73,125/Oct...|1899) .10 
23 Head Center Con., s. g.. ..-|Ariz,.} 5,000,000} 200,000) 25) 25,125) 25,125) Mar. ./1899) .20 SITOWOS.. 0 vccdvecs -|Utah.| 300,000) 300,000) 1 15,000 33,000) Nov.../1899| .01 
24 Horse Shoe Bar Cons Gaeeaee Cal...| 6,000,000 60,000} 100 3,000} 85,800) Jan.../1899) .05 52) Union Cons., s-8 ..-|Nev..| 250,000} 100,000) 244 18,000|2,6€0,000! Sept..|1899) .15 
25 Little Pittsburg............ Utah.) 2,000,000} 400,000) 5 8,000} 21, 000| June. 1899} .0034)| 53) Utah Cons,. s..... «»»|Nev..} 100,000) 100,000) 1 15,000} 485,000)s \Sept../1899) .05 
26 Lower Mammoth.......... Utah.} 150,000) 150,000) 1 7,500 22" 500| June. |1899 -05 54|Valeo re sheeaeuaper eee++-|Utah.} 200,000; 200,000) 1 10,000} 10,000 May..|1899) .05 
SLACKS UL svc ccvcevcccessse Utah.| 300,000} 120,000) 244 2,500} 58, 800|Nov. .|1899 .02 55|Watt Blue Gravel, g......./Cal...| 1,100,000} 100,000) 10 3,000} 58,000! May../1899| .08 
28 Marguerite, Bs icccccccecses Cal...| 500,000} 50,000) 10) 15,000} 85,000) Aug.. s ieee -10 — Jacket, £.8......00. Nev..| 360,000) 120,000) 3 18,000)5, a 1899) .15 
t 











G., Gold. §., Silver. L., Lead. C., ; Onion: Z., Zine. This table is corrected up to Dec. 1. Correspondents are re quested to forward changes or additions. 
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; CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—-CURRENT PRICES. 
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Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Calcium— Cust. Meas. Price. | Manganese— out. Meas. Price. | Cust. Meas. Price. 
Carborundum, f.o.b. Acetate, pure white. .... 100 Ibs. $1.00 75@85% binoxide.... Ib. .0144@.0244 | Quartz—(See Silica). 
Niagara Falls grains.. Ib. $0. ei a . 1.35@1.40 85@90% binoxide.. et a @ .0344 | Rosin—Common........ bbl. $1.25 
Powd., F. FF. FFF.. ‘ eee ~ .90@.95 90@95% binoxide.... “  : 4@ 0544 rs Guns sibss¥eape see PY 4.10 
Minute No. 1....... - 3 | Carbonate, ppt......... Ib. 5 | Carbonate..........s000 = -16@.20 | Salt—N.Y. com. fine abt. 
ly a - 1.00} Chloride, com’l......... 100 lbs. G1. .GIOIIED, oaxsscccdckcene * .04 PM cckseipetyersds bbl. 70 
Corundum, N. C.......- = .07@.10 | iL csheabeecaeas sheet i 1.90 ibn sss6cactecsece unit -22@,.22 N. ¥. delicsiberel baa sh. ton 1.50 
LE ocmpscupnanese si .04144@.05 ID a 6ibb cess. sese Ib. .05 | Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 5.50@8. ig ie ED. 05 0 senesige e 2.30 
Emery, Turkish fiour.. <A .03 | Cement — Mercury— N. Y. dairy and table... ‘ 2.90 
OO RR - .05 Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 SNEED scnvewcsevenns Ib. 59@.60 | Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 Ibs. 3.50 
Naxos flour. . pee oe 03 RE EAE RES - 1.7%5@2.50 | _ Bisulphate.............. ss 41 POEL okanecasescanas m 4.25@5.50 
Grains..... a 05 “Rosendale,” 300 lbs...“ .90 | Mica—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse ‘ .05 | Samarskite............. lb. 1.00 
Chester flour. . seh ee = Sand cement, 400 Ibs... * 1.55@1.95 Des vevees eee cveuns a .08 | Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 10.00@11.00 
SN <Ciesennsnns = Slag cement, imported. ‘* 1.65 Sheets, 1144x3 in nme 60 Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 6. a. 00 
— ch sense a 01% Ceresine — BRIO I. cc ces ss00s ” 13.00 OND p's d 0icemne pigs pe 12,00 
phicebbeeeeeee - Orange and Yellow..... 5 ‘ Mineral Wool— Lump quartz “64 2.50@4.00 
conde. "Kulu, best... .lg. ton 18. aD ars . : Slag. ordinary.......... 100 Ibs. -90 Fire bricks (Blue W: elch) u, 35.00 
Levant, se 22.00 | Chalk—Lump, bulk ee ad 1.40 | Silver—Chloride. é. . OZ. 65 
Naxos (Greek) best “ 26.00) Precipitated............ Ib. 04@. EEXti ...cccccccrcccce . 8.00; Nitrate. ........ Ls 41 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd. Ib. .012@.02 DEER sbece pecssnects ; j y Rock, ordinary......... sh. ton OR errr = .85@1.10 
Italian, powdered.... “ -01% | Chlorine—Liquid....... ; -30 Selected.......cccccee 100 Ibs. 2.50 | Sodium —Metallic....... Ib. 0734 
Lump, per guality..6 ‘ -04@.40 PL cokebnepyesenebes . é MRED s vospeesseanscee = 5.00; Acetate, com’l.......... - -0334@.04 
Rottenstone, ground.... “ .02144@,.03 | Chrome Ore— Monazite—92%........... sh. ton 140.00 I cc ccankaes * 07 
Lump, per quality....  “ .05@.14| (50% chrome) ex-ship....lg. ton 20. “oe 00 | Nickel—Oxide, bl’k No. 1 Ib. eo | eee eee . -49@.50 
NILE OOD - 17@.30 OS Ee er 35.00 ee oe eee .60 Chlorate, com'l]........ ? -0934@.10 
Tripoli, prepared........ sh. ton. 20.00 | Clay, China—Am. com., Green, No. Bienoksaecs 64 1.00| Hyposulphite.......... 100 lbs. 1.60@1.70 
Aaldelewl ic, 30% vo 100 dbs. 2.75@4.00 ex-dock, N. Y...... lg. ton 7.70 Ts Biatecancee = -60 ND. Uns céiscdicsauadeee lb. .0744@.0734 
30% ch. pure.......... 6.00@8.00 | Am. best,ex-dock,N.Y. “ 8.70 | Oils— POPGKAGG. 56060500500 ees 4B 
> eee - 7.50@9.50 English, common...... mi 11.00 Black, reduced 29 gr.: ND 555 60K aedinne = 
Benzoic, English........ oz. -09@,.09% Best grade............ si 16.00 25@30 cold test....... gal. 1044@.11 Triphosphate .......... - 04 
GOTMAN, 25000 ..2s0000 lb. .46@.47| Fire, ground, f.o.b. Jer- 15, cold test........... = -114@.12| Silicate, conc............ fe 01@.0176 
Boracic, pure cryst....  “ 11 sey City, N.S ..6. 60 sh. ton 4.00@5.00 WED: ssn ycsaccneea snes “  12144@.13% | Sulphate, gran., puri’d.  “* : 
PN, ccsnvecsesee “« 1144@.113%4 BEd CHAP. .ccccccecesces 6.00 | NE cs dscsusecncs - -10@.10% ND 5s 0 eke inss0 ne 100 Ibs. 1.7: 
Carbolic,cryst.indrums “ -16 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... tb. 1.50; Cylinder,dark steamref “ .0916@.14 MEDD cade \00tnakdse Ib. 0244 
Carbonic, liquid.......... “ 15 PD  ecclsieckas wee - 1.30 Dark filtered......... *. 1244@.17 Tungstate,com’l. ...... ae .3d 
hromic, crude......... 5 23) Oxide—Black........... = 2.00 Light filtered......... - 144@.17 DSc saa hescseec rake 7 50 
ee ee - 50 RS eee > 2.50 Extra cold test........ “ 224@.26% | Strontium—Nitrate.... “ 0716 
Absol. ch. pure....... = 1.75 Smalt, blue ordinary ‘“ .20; Gasolene, 86°@90°...... * .16@.18 | Sulphur—Roll..........100 Ibs. 1.70 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “ -08 Gsasévenesessss00 = .30 | Neutral filtered, lemon, POM haxcieseetse) ds ss 1.80@1.85 
7 drofluoric, 36%....... - .08@.044% Chem. pure.......... = 5.00 ere ” nt: 20 Flowers, sublimed...” 2.00 
SRR er - .05@.06 | Copperas.......0....05.- 100 Ibs. 6246 White, 33@34 gr...... 66 22144@.24% —— 1 OU. Re kop nave sh. ton 15.00@15.50 
eee .25 | Copper— Wool grade, $2 gr.. * z ig ms Paaeee oseeuanaie - 10.00@12.00 
Nitric, chem. pure......  “* -10 Carbonate Ib. -18@.20 Naphtha, 62°........... ae "Fibrous Fpvice soso - 8.00@9.00 
Guigheric, 984..... ge -02} Chloride.......... “ 25 Deodorized, 76°....... & ee WWMM. arda05éxohasde se 100lbs. 1.25@1.50 
Chem. pure.. am! .07| Nitrate, crystals ey B85 Linseed, domestic raw.. “ 4 Rc asns53seeas ents os 1.50@2.00 
Tartaric, cryst. is: (3) “Ra - 19@.20 Boiled a ee 46 | Tar—Coal...........s0006 bbl. 3.00 
PUREE, 205 <sconsence “3 3246 | CreamofTarter—crys. “ 2316 Calcutta, raw. » .65 | Tin—Chloride ........... Ib. 13@.15 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. 2.42@2.44) Granulated............. "5 .24| Graphite Crystals........ . ° - 24@.26 
Refined wood, 95@97% Pe .8C@.85| Powdered .......... ... ¥ 24 Am. dry Ib. .10| Muriate, com’l. .. i .09 
ERAS * 1.20@1.55 | Cryolite..............0. os 0645 In oil - ‘12| Oxide, white,ch. pure..  “ 48@.50 
Alum—Lump............ 100 Ibs. 1.75 | Explosives— Axle grease - -08144@.10 | Uranium—Oxide iCenwaes » 1.80@3.00 
COME... .cx500s000005 i 1.85] Blasting powder, A..... - -103 Wood grease........- * .05@.06 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure... *‘ .09@.10 
Chrome, com’l,.... .... - 3.50 Blasting powder, B..... e -05@.05¢ | Ozokerite—Foreign.... ‘“ .08 Carbonate... ccccccccscs = 15 
Aluminum— *“Rackarock,” A.....0+. + .25 | Paints and Colors— SOOID S Siwsnwedeeewsce - -06@.08 
Ree eee esse sink Ib. 1.50} “Rackarock,”’ B........ om 18| Benzine, Sumatra...... ss BBD]40| Dust... cecccccccscocses = 07@.07%4 
Oxide, com’l, common - -0642| Judson R.R. powder.... “ 10 TERMITE 0060080200040 * .27@.28 Bulphate. ....< ssecceces - “ontg 
. REL besscebanantses - = ——, (40% nitro- os — green,common ‘ .05@.06 iach 
DU citctsbsesdasenns ” i glycerine)........... ” ‘ Mc ca enesaKkesess os .12@.15 y 
REE. s socuacaseen ~~ 05 (50% nitro-glycerine).. ‘* 17 Chem. pure........ od -19@.25 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
Sulphate, pure......... - 02 (60% nitro-glycerine).. “* 19 Yellow, common..... <4 -10 Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
PRES beisesseccbexes . 1.50 (75% nitro-glycerine).. 23 TB. vknsssponsnees - .25 | many, unless otherwise noted. 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16°.. “ 04 Glycerine for nitro Silica Graphite, thick.. ‘‘ 12 Cust. Meas. Price. 
BD? ..cccecccscesssccecce - -04144@.05% (32 2-10°Be.).......006 * 16% THIMMOG . ..505 00050005 gal. 1.15 | Barium—Amalgam...... grm. $1.19 
WP. nevessnssonssseseee - .05@.06 | Nitro-Benzole........... - -14| Lampblack—Com’l..... b. SBD.0S | Bbecbr Ol. onc cccccccccce “ 571 
BP ncscoucopspasccorsce .07@.08 | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 6.50@7.75 TRGRMOE . oc cccvccescess sig 08@.10 | Beryllium—Powder..... “ 5.95 
Ammonium—Bromide, ase -52@.53 | Flint—(See Silica). CINE 60050 s00s20e0 caf .12@.20 ROMNEIE. css ccépeseasas “ 9.04 
Carbonate lumps...... wa 0814 @ 06% Fluorspar, f. 0. b. mines— PUD BONG... is0osn200 id -20@.35| Nitrate(N Y.).......... oz. 2.50 
POWERTOR. .2000 2000s - 0944 @.093 Am. lump, 1st grade.. * 7.50 Litharge, Am. powd. . e .06@. 0644 Boron—Amorphous, pure grm. 19 
Muriate, gran., white... “ -06: err - 6.50 English ee 2g -08@ .0814 Crystals, pure Beaks aie ate chan 1.48 
GEOR. GR. P....0000008 - .09 GIRUGL, «2 ac ccssconsscscs - 6.00 Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 16. 00530 08 Nitrate (N. Y.).. — s 1.50 
Pc cskbswhenr bess = .09 Tp sneccseensesee sad 5.75 RP err 16.00@20.00 | Caleium—Electrol “ 4.28 
Te ee ak: - 0614 Ground, ex. fine ....... “a 19.0) Ocher, Am. common.... “ 9.25@10.00 | Cerium—Fused... grm. 2.02 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) “* 10% Dt cc sssbaavenecene - 15.00 DEE. cascnchvesenseesse © 21.25@25.00 Nitrate (N. Y.).. lb. 21.00 
Phosphate, com’l...... ” -12@.15 Foreign, lump.......... = 8.00@12.00 Dutch, washed........ Ib. -0434@.05 | Chromium—F use kg 5.95 
Chem. pure.. ........ * .60 rr = 11.50@14.00 French, washed....... * 0144@.02 Pure powder 95%......... ee 1.79 
Antimony—Glass...... - .30@.40 | Fuller’s Earth— Lump.100. Ibs. 75 Orange mineral, im... “ 04@. Chem. pure cryst........ grm. .21 
Needle, lump.. he ee .0544@ 06 PRIN 5 5 0650550655655 85 Foreign, as to make.. ‘“ -09@.10% | Cobalt —(98@99%).......... kg. 5.85@5.71 
Powdered, or ‘dinar om .0534 | Ganister Rock g. ton. 6.50| Paris green, pure....... 4 -11@.1 (RES APIO se 30.94 
Best... - 0846 Donets dhesiticmina’ Red lead, American.....  ‘* .06@.064% | Didymium—Powder..... grm. 3.81 
Oxide, com’! white. oe .0944 | Gypsum— Foreign...... ee -08@.0814 Nitrate (N. Y.).......... Oz. 4.00 
Com’! white, 99%...... - 104%} ‘Am. gr‘d (terra alba)...sh. ton 8.00} Shellac, ‘D.C ° ‘a 26 Erbium ...... a SS grm 3.09 
CS PRY. . oc scnvess wed .07@.08 PEE 5 cacsupssese - 7.00 Native. .....cccces _ 16 Nitrate (N. Y.)........ Oz. 3.00 
Sulphuret, com’l......... “ 16 RI 0 6 vechccndgonse sey lg. ton 4.00| Turpentine, spirits...... gal. -444@.45 | Gallium....... SEBS EAE grain 9.52 
Arsenic—White ........ 0474@ .0514 English and ‘French. . **  14.00@ 16.00 Ultramarine, best...... b. .25 | Germanium—Powder grm 33.32 
DR capasbenconsseenaxse Pe 0734@ 084 Infusorial Earth—Ground. Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘* 10 Ee oti a eae se 35.70 
Asphaltum— American, best......... 20.00 Quicksilver......... .64@.65 | Glucinum—Powder...... “ 5.95 
Ventura, Cal.......... sh ton 32.00 Ps pcakedovnicene = 87.50 COND |. ccncewnseenes - .80@.90 SRM csacccbseccceues “ 9.04 
Cuban, refined.......... lb. 04 Ee * 40.00 English, imported. . 2 67 Miuwate Gl. V.).....<000. Oz. 2.50 
SRNR. snes cc cwnccsn es .02 | Todine—Crude.......... 100 Ibs. 2.45 White lead, Am., dry... ‘© .05146@.0534 | Indium................... grm. 4.05 
Egyptian, refined....... - 6144| _Resublimed............. * 2.85 a ere aa -06@.06% | Iridium—................ +“ 2.38 
Trinidad, refined. ...... -* 01% | Lron—Chromate......... Ib. .03@.10 English, inoil......... - 0714@.0814 Lanthanum—Powder.... “ 4.28 
San Valentino ......... lg. ton 15.00 Oe = .05 Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. 45 Electrol, in balls........ et 9.04 
Gilsonite,Utah, ordinary Ib. 0314 Nitrate, com'l.....<..0.. * ,01144@.0134 SEE op osnnseeseaves - 50! Nitrate(N. Y.).......... oz. 3.50 
Rog e550 -0334 WE cohen nthyesscounen sd .04 Zine white, ‘Am. ex. “7 lb. .0534@.06 | Lithium.................. grm. 2.38 
Barium—C ar bonate, Oxide, ~ copperas col * .05@.10 American, red seal. me 07144@.03 PHIRI AN. B.)o.0 50000000 OZ. .60 
Lump, = : - Sh. ton 25.00@27.50 Purple-brown......... el .02 Green seal.......... fe .08@.0844 | Molybdenum--Powder... kg. 2.62 
92@984..... 26.00@29.00 Veneian red.......... 28 01@.01% Foreign, red seal,dry ‘‘ .0734@ .0854 Fused, electrol 95%....... 100 grms. 15.47 
Powdered, SOG SK. Ib. .0134@02 REED choca shensesserss e -01@.03 Green seal, dry..... e .0394@.09% | Niobium................- grim. 3.81 
Chloride, com’l.......... = .0244 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). Foreign, in oil........ ” -1044@.1154 | Osmiumn.................. “ 95 
Chem. pure cryst.... “ 05 | Kryolith—(See Cry ener ) Plumbago— oe See . 95 
Nitrate, powdered chenks = 0534 | Lead—Acetate,white . lb. L4@ 0116 Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- BRROMMUMA. .... 0.000 cen e “ 2.87 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst “ 18@.23 Com'l, broken........ ped A6@.07 dence, R.I.......... sh. ton 8.00 | Rubidium—Pure........ si 4.76 
Hydrated, pure cryst. ‘“ 25 SPE nc ckcensaen - -0744@.08 Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- Ruthenium—Pure powd “ 2.38 
Pure, powd......... - 27 Nitrate, com’l........... “ — 00144@.0634 dence, R.I.......... re 30.00 | Selenium— Com’! pow ~ kg 30.94 
DORGMRED. «. 5s05s550k0000 ” 01 Chem. Yager Re ion al -35| German, lump.......... 100 lbs. 1.50| Sublimed powder. . 40.46 
Barytes—Crude, No. 1..sh. ton 9.00@10.00 | Lime—Bldg., ab. 250 lbs bbl. 90 Palveriaed....0+0.0000 = 2.00 SG oS LGAs ccecesiines's - 83.32 
DUR cscphethissaaber 8.00@8.25 | Finishing.............++ 1.00} Ceylon, pulv.common. Ib 0446 | Silicium—Amorphous. ..100 grms. 2.87 
No. 3........ “3 7.75@8.00 | Magnesite— BE... ccsccce cocccces e -06@.1 Crystals, pure.... ...... <i 5.95 
Prime White. . - “ — 18,00@20.00 Crete, lump (95%) Greece Ig. ton 7.25| Italian, pulv......... . 0144 Strcatiem —Eicctroi isco em 6.19 
a ae 19.00@20.00 | German (85%)......... 12.00 | Potash— ‘austic, ord... ‘‘* .05 | Tantalium—Pure........ “ 3.57 
Bauxite—Ga.& Ala, f.o.b. Calcined, an C.(Greece) * 15.00 Haack. (GOK). occcccevccses = -06@.07 | Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks.100 arms. 11.90 
cars, first grade...... lg. ton 5.00 1,000° C.(Greece) * 18.50 | Potassium— CE wukesunesgaseataes 9.52 
Second grade......... 3.75 3,000° F. (Greece - 21.00 Metallic, in balls (Ger).. kg. RTE 1 IER... 5 ccc cccccnvcce kg. 23.80 
Benzole—90¢............ at 1, 1.10 Domestic, soft........ sh. ton 12.00@ 15.00 Bicarbonate cryst...... lb. ~— Thorium—Metallic....... grm. 7.85 
Bismuth—Oxide, oor = = 2.25@2.56 Bricks, all magnesite. . 185 00 Powdered or gran.... “ a Nitrate 49@50z (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00@5.50 
Subnitrate cryst.. oo Of. .09@.10 Magnesite and chrome. “ 226.00 Bichromate...........++ « SOUS | TEGRMAMER . wc cccccscccese grm. 71 
Bitumen, - FE obinnebs Ib. .0314 | Magnesium— Bromide, ......+0+e+e00+ 46@.4? MI MRMEMMR..... 0 ce cvcccesese - 48 
hemi hshbber beeen ~ 05 Metallic, ingots (Ger).. kg. 5.95@E.90 Carbonate...........-.. “  .0234@.038% PENS CN. Y.). 0sc0ccc0' OR 25 
Bone Ash..... > 0234 @ .03 Powdered (Ger.). . - 6.19 CREO 0 60ccccssccces = .30 | Vanadium—Fused....... grm. 1.19 
Borax—Cryst. and pow'd - 07 @.07%4 Ribbon or wire (Ger. y 10.00 —— (98@992).....+- ” -%3@.29 | Wolfram—Fused......... 100grms. 22.80 
Calcined ......... penaee’ 2 Carbonate, light, fine = Ib. .0334@.04 oa ecbiewss pes -19@.20| Powder, 95@98%......... kg. 1.90 
Bromine—Buik.. . rs erences 6@.09| Iodide ...........00c008s “ 215| Chem. pure.......... “ 6.42 
Cadmium ~ Metallic. ” 1.50@2.00 Chloride, com’l.... ... - 0134 Permanganate, purecr. ‘* AGGD.15 1 WER POER,. 500 cinccccccvcee grm. 3.33 
BGMIMEIE..cccesscesncee ~~ = RON EBB i cokscdsrcccesss 20 Prussiate, yellow. ...... = IAQ 10% TRMRMEO AI. Bs )ecccpesesss oz. 4.00 
 ccsnniess ones > 2.00@2.50 | Nitrate............s.00 > 60 MRO... puvcccccccsccesee xs 37@. Zirconium—Com'l...... kg. 119.00 
~ ide, in ton lots, f.0o. Manganese—Crude.po “ Sones se nbagweuncn - ie eer grm. 71 
b. Niagara Falls, N.Y, Ib. -08@.04 TO@75z binoxids.. “  Orsgt@.0146 | Sulphide, com’l......... = -10 Nitrate is Eh Dovnecccsss oz. 1,00 





Nors.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. This table is revised up to Oct. 


2th. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND Minpig JOURNAL are uested to re any corrections n' 8 t additi hich See also 
ts tedien atten aie ol req port any eeded, or to suggest a ions which they may consider advisable. 








